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FOREWORD 


The importance of Maithili, both as a 
language and as a literature, is being increasing- 
ly recognised. Of the contribution of Mithila 
to Sanskrit learning there has never been any 
doubt; but the fact that there is a separate 
spoken language and that there is a literature 
•with an unbroken continuity for several centuries 
has been lost sight of, either through ignorance 
or a deliberate intention of minimising the 
significanoe of it. It is gratifying that during 
the last thirty or forty years the natives of 
Mithila have themselves become conscious of 
their rich heritage and have done much to bring 
before the discriminating public some of the 
works that establish the claim of Maithili to be 
recognised as among the major literary lang- 
uages of the country— a language which is the 
cherished mother-tongue of about twenty million 
persons. One must gratefully acknowledge the 
work done by others — Orierson among foreigners 
—and Hara Prasad Shastri, Nagendranath Gupta, 
Suniti Kumar Chatterji, amoig our countrymen. 
The present work by Dr. Jayakanta Mishra is 
the first attempt to make a comprehensive 
survey of Mithila’s language and literature. It is 
a work that must have entailed long and patient 
investigation. The author ha® familiarised him- 
self with everything that has been pubUshed on 
the subject and has also had the advantage of 
consulting books stiU in manuscript form, 
whether in Mithila or in NepaL It will be a 
valuable addition to the histories of Indian 
literatures and will prove of great use to all 
scholars. 

Maithili has a script -of its own and a 
grammar of its own. Its foremost literary 
figure is Vidyapati who had been claimed for 
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many years to be a Ber^ali poet and is now 
being claimed with even less justification to be 
a poet of Hindi. He was a very versatile writer. 
He wrote in Avahattba, in Sanskrit, and in 
MaithiU. He was familiar with Persian words 
and had a knowledge of music. But it is mainly 
as a poet in Maithili that he is best known, as 
the author of exquisite love lyrics and of 
memorable devotional soi^s. There is hardly 
a home in Mithila where his poems are not 
sung, and have not been sung for centuries. I 
refer to his love lyrics, but they are not poems 
celebrating carnal love. As Sir George Grierson 
says : 

‘‘To understand the allegory, it may be taken as a 
genereal rule that Badha represents the soul, the 
messenger or duti the evange-list or mediator, and 
Krishna of course the deity.. .The glowing stanzas 
of Vidyapati are read by the devout Hindu with as 
little of the baser part of human sensuousness as the 
Song of Solomn is by the Christian priest ” 

Another poet, only less well-known than 
Vidyapati, is Govindadas. He also was thought 
at one time to be a Bengali poet, though the kind 
attentions of Hindi scholars have not yet been 
turned to him. As Shri Nagendranath Gupta 
says : “It could be easily demonstrated that no 
Bengali poet bearing the name of Govindadas 
was ever able to equal or even approach the 
Maithili poet in the mellifluous smoothness of 
rhyme, or the dazzling witchery of words.” 

The third among the sons of light*— first in 
point of time— was Jyotirishwara, the author 
of one of the earliest prose works in a north 
Indian language, Varnanaratnakara, of which 
an excellent edition has been brought out by 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, under the able 
editorship of Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji and 
Pandit Babuaji Mishra. The prose style of this 
writer challenges comparison with that of BiMia 
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— in his Kddambari^a.n6, Subandhu— in his 
Vasavadattd. 

It is not necessary to refer to other writers, 
mediaeval or modern, beyond saying that there 
is hardly a subject or literary form that has 
not been attempted, with greater or less success. 
Dr. Mishra deserves well of scholars for having 
given us such a well-informed and detailed 
history. 


S(!j)t. 20, mo AMARANAT»A JHA 




introduction 


It is indeed a matter of great pleasure for 
me to write a few words of introduction to 
Dr. Jayakanta Misra’s work on the history 
of Maithili literature, the first volume of which 
is now placed before the public. 

Maithili is one of the important Aryan 
latguages of present-day India, and it is now 
current amoi^ a population of over 13 naillions 
of people (see p. 43). It has had a literary 
life at least as old as that of any other New 
Indo-Aryan speech, and this literary life is still 
floiurishing in the language, althoi^h its 
speakers have been made to accept Hh?h Hindi 
also as their language of education, literature 
and public life for the last two generations. 
This acceptance of Hindi, has been meeting 
with an opposition which is sometimes quite 
vigorous and active. The next two generations 
will decide the fate of Maithili for ever. 
General adoption of Hindi will mean wide- 
spread disintegration of Maithili even in its 
spoken forms, with an ever-increasing approxi- 
mation in its words, forms and expressions 
to Standard Hindi. The desire to share in 
common political and intellectual life of 
Northern India as a whole, from Western 
Fanjab to Bengal and from the Himalayan slopes 
to the Deccan, appears to be the main cause 
for the adoption of Hindi in place of Maithili 
as the language of the school and of public 'life. 
Nevertheless, with increased interest in one’s 
njother-tongue as a result of the 20th Century 
Endian Renaissance, Maithili will continue to he 
the Maithili speaking people’s most direct and 
natural expression of their life and thought. 

Among, those scholars and workers of Mithila 
ivho have a love for and pride in their mother- 
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tongue, a spirit of enquiry is now happily 
manifesting itself. And their advent has not 
been too soon. They are actuated by a laudable 
desire to appraise the importance of their 
speech in both its extent and its cultural content 
and achievement, and to see if it is well worth 
preserving and cultivating still further as a 
heritage that cannot be afforded to be lost. In 
short, they are applying' science to understand 
the bases of their speech and its literary culture— 
its vdn'maya or “things essentially connected 
with the speech”, to give the all-embracing 
Indian term. Tneir researches, apart from 
their interest for Indian linguistics and literature 
as a whole, may have, for aught we know, an 
un-expacted ' repercussion on the future of 
Maithili itself. The interest in Maithili 
researches, with the present position of 
the language in the literary, educational and 
political fields, now remains primarily academic. 
But it is easy for an established fact or idea to 
form the nucleus of an ideolc^ ; and then, 
circumstances proving favorable, such an 
ideology may be transformed from a thin 
stream in the coterie or academy into a mighty 
flood in the market and the forum, wherever 
people gather and form a concerted opinion 
for action. 

In the meanwhile, we are glad to note that 
serious study of and investigation into Maithili 
is making steady progress. The impetus to 
Maithili studies came from the Calcutta Univer- 
sity thirty years ago, when in 1919 Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee of illustrious memory founded the 
Department of Modern Indian Languages 
(“Indian Vernaculars”, as it was then called) 
and instituted the study for the M. A', examina- 
tion .of the major languages of India among 
which Maithili was given a place. This drew 
out from among Maithili scholars and lovers 
of Mfti-tbili *he incipient interest in their 
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mother-tongue, and quite a prominent part was 
taken in the work of rehabilitating Maithili 
by Kumar Ganganand Sinha of Banaili and 
Pandit Khuddi Jha, Pandit Babua Misra 
Jyotishacharya, Babu Gangapati Sinha and 
other notable Maithili scholars. FoUowii^ 
the example of t^'e University of Calcutta, 
Maithili was given the status of a mother-tongue 
in the Universities of Patna and Banaras as 
well The Maharaja of Darbhanga endowed 
a Chair of Maithili in the University of Patna ; 
and the foundation of a Maithili Sahitya 
Parishad at Laheria Sarai, with Maithili 
Literary conferences presided over by the most 
prominent scholars of Mithila (like the late 
Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Ganganatha Jha of 
Allahabad, Dr. Amaranatha Jha, Mahamabo- 
padhyaya Dr. Uniesha Mishra and others), brought 
in the necessary amount of publicity for Mai- 
thili and a certain amount of championing 
of its cause among the intelligentsia of Mithila, 
particularly among Maithili-speaking students 
in the University of Patna and elsewhere. 
Enthusiasts for Maithili like Mr. Bholalal Das 
of Laheria Sarai and others came forward to 
help the movement on both academic and 
social sides. Grammars of Maithili (some of 
them quite painstaking and involving a lot 
of original research) canie to be published, as 
well as editions of old poets, and attempts to 
create a modern literature of original 'stories 
and novels, poems and dramas, essays and 
translations are now in evidence. 

The first serious philological work on Maithili 
(takii« Fhildogy in its wide sense) was attempt- 
ed by Pandit Babua Misra and the present writer 
iii editing and publishing (from the Koyal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1940) the oldest 
genuine Maithili work so far available-— the 
Varnarainakara of Jyotiriilvara Th kura, which 
was written early in the 14th century. My 
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former pupil in the University of Calcutta, 
Dr. Subhadra Jha, then completed his historical 
grammar of Maithili (in 1946) which obtained 
for* him the doctor’s degree of the University of 
Patna. Prior to this he had published an elaborate 
study of the phonetics of Modern Maithili in 1941 
(in the Journal Indian Linguistics^ Bulletin of 
the Linguistic Society of India, Vol. VIII, Part 
I, Calcutta) ; and subsequently, as part of his 
academic work in Paris, Dr. Jha prepared a 
critical edition of the songs of Vidyapati from a 
unique Ms. preserved in Nepal. And now we 
have the present work from Dr. Jayakanta 
Misra, which is quite a pioneer in its field, being 
the first attempt to record the full history of the 
literaiy output in Maithili with the help of such 
materials as are now available for the earlier 
periods. 

In Bengal, this progress of Maithili studies 
is watched with keen and sympathetic interest 
by a few people interested both in Bengali and 
Maithili. The cultural and intellectual ties 
between Mithila and Bengal have always been 
very close. Bengalis, after the conquest of their 
province by the Turks and the establishment of 
a Muslim state, found in Mithila and in Orissa 
two neighbouring lands with a Hindu regime 
and a Hindu culture retained intact, and to 
Mithila the best scholars of Bengal were in the 
habit of repair!^ for higher Sanskrit studies 
for some centuries after the Turki conquest. 
Five hundred years ago the language of Mithila 
and that of Beigal were much closer to each 
other : a thousand years ago these were very 
closely agreeing dialects, if not actually the 
same speech. A ^eat Maithil poet, Vidyapati, 
had a host of imitators in Bengal (as well as 
in Assam and Orissa), and these imitators 
followed their master to the extent of imitatiig 
his Early Maithil speech in Bengal; and this 
resulted in the creation of an artificial mixture 
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of Malthili and Bengali Into a special dialect for 
Vaishnava religious poetry, known in Bei^al as 
the Braja-bvliy in which Bengali poets from the 
second half of the 15 th century down to our day 
have composed lyrics centering round the divine 
love of Radha and Krishna— Rabindranath 
Tagore himself having succumbed to the charms 
of this sweet Braja-buli speech and composed 
a whole series of poems {Bhanu Sinha Thakurer 
PadavcUi) in it. Slowy we have transformed 
Vidyapati into a poet of Bengal, even for a time 
forgetting that his home was Mithila— the 
poet’s provenance was less important than his 
message and his music. Very fundamental 
changes have modified both Malthili and Ben- 
gali during the last five hundred years, but Old 
Maithili and Old Bengali were still mutually 
intelligible; and this tradition of the two 
speeches being closely knit is still strongly pre- 
valent in Bengali, enabling us to retain our 
interest in Maithili. 

Dr. Jayakanta Misra’s work is one which 
is to be welcomed with open arms. It for the 
first time “puts on the map,*’ so to say, by 
acquirii^ it for science, the literature of 
Maithili. Now we are in a position to take 
stock of what has been achieved in Maithili 
since its emergence as a New Indo-Aryan 
language. To get his facts. Dr. Jayakanta 
Misra has had to do quite a large amount of 
spad^e work : it is a record of his personal re- 
searches in many directions. The author is 
well-qualified for the work undertaken by him. 
He took his M.A. in English, and Sanskrit 
learning is his own by family tradition and 
culture. These are useful backgrounds for study- 
ing the literature of a modern Indian language. 
His acquaintance with English can only be ex- 
pected to give him that balance and sense of 
values which only a modern European litera- 
ture can impart to an Indian investigator. 
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Then, he has the requisite amount of love 
and enthusiasm for his subject. Without this 
warmth of love and enthusiasm (which may at 
times lead us to valuations or underlinings 
which may appear as a trifle exaggerated to 
dispassionate outsiders), any study is apt to be- 
come dry-as-dust and lifeless, unless in the 
hands of a master who has other great qualities 
as a set off. I have watched over Dr. Jaya- 
kanta’s labours since their ■ inception ; and 
on the whole I feel very happy to give my 
cordial imprimatur to them. 

It is obvious that in many matters there will 
not be perfect agreement among scholars. The 
language of the Caryapadas is a point in ques- 
tion. The fact the Caryapadas have been 
claimed for Old A.ssamese, Old 0riya,-01d Mai- 
thili (and Old Magahi) as much as for Old Ben- 
gali, only demonstrates the close kinship of these 
^nguages to one another ; they have even been 
claimed for “Old Hindi,” taking “Hindi” in a 
loose and popular sense. Dr. Jayakanta Misra, 
like Dr. Subhadra Jha, thinks the Caryas are in 
Old Maithili. I still stick to my view, put forward 
in my Origin and Development of the Bengali Lan- 
guage (1926), that the C'ar^as were composed in Old 
Bengali — of course at a time when the diver- 
gences between Maithili and Bengali and Oriya 
and Assamese were not very prominent. Then, 
the occurrence of a Brajabuli literature in Ben- 
gali frequently confuses the identity of a parti- 
cular writer. The poet Govindadasa is a case 
in point (pp. 234 ff.). I think Dr. Sukumar Sen 
has clearly indicated the existence of a Bengali 
(Govindadasa in his Vangiya Sahiiya Parishad 
Patrika article referred to by Dr. Jayakanta 
Misra (in his footnote, p. 234). As a matter of 
fact, Govindadasa is a writer of Middle Bengali 
about whom and whose poetical career we have 
more definite contemporary evidence than about 
anybody else. To settle the vexed question as to 
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which of these two poets, one Maithili and the 
other Bengali, a particular composition is to be 
ascribed, we have got to go into proper textual 
criticism with both Bengali (Brajabuli) and 
Maithili materials : and the latter as a rule can 
always be asked to be produced in a disputed 
case like this. 

Dr. Jayakanta Misra has given some preli- 
minary chapters on “Mithila and her People,” 
on “the Maithili Language and its Script” and 
on “Introducing Maithili Literature” (pp. 1--96). 
I think these will be useful for the ordinary 
reader also, as much as for the specialist. He 
would like to merge Magahi into Maithili as but 
a form or dialect of the latter. The agreements 
between these 'two speeches indeed are very 
close, but the sentiments 9f the Magahi speakers 
are to be considered in this connexion. In spite 
of some of the fundamental things {e.g. the 
matter of the incorporation of the object and 
the dative with the verb), the Magahi speakers 
appear to have a feeling that Maithili is a 
separate speech. This was ray impression, in 
witnessing a folk-drama on the Bamayana in a 
village in the Magahi area, in which Bania’s 
advent into Mithila with Vishwamitra and 
Lakshmana brought in a comic interlude— Mai- 
thili priests trying to persuade the princes to be 
their clients during their stay in the holy land 
of Mithila, and their use of chi and chat was 
always greeted with good-humoured laughter as 
at the ways of an uncouth dialect. 

The solid parts of Dr. Jayakanta’s work con- 
sist in his giving a chronological survey of the 
sequence pf poets and other writers through the 
centuries, and in his full study of the Maithili 
drama and its ramifications in Nepal and Assam. 
The survey of Maithili literature in the modern 
period (20th century) which he has reserved for 
the second volume and that of the Folk Litera- 
ture of Mithita also show a painstaking collec- 
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tion of facts and a disorimlnate and judicious 
ordering of them. The picture presented by his 
setting forth of Early Maithili literature in the 
present work is quite a convincing one, and it 
makes clear the presence of a common culture in 
Eastern India, embracing Mithila, Nepal, Assam, 
Bengal, and, to come extent Orissa, of which Mai- 
thili was a main vehicle. From the point of view 
of Maithili, it is sad to- contemplate how the 
language has come down from this high pe- 
destal Doubtless behind the pre-eminence of 
Maithili four or five centuries ago there was the 
Sanskrit scholarship of the Maithila Brahmans, 
who while cultivating as their first inheritance 
the Language of the Gods did not neglect their 
mother-tongue. 

I can now only wish Dr.' Jayakanta’s book 
god-speed, and I trust it will be possible to see 
the second volume follow quickly the first in 
coming to the light of day. I would have loved 
to see it better printed and better got up. But it 
is better as it is than that its publication should 
have been delayed indefinitely. I therefore 
commend it to the study of persons interested 
in the subject, as a piece of pioneer research 
work intelligently and sympathetically planned, 
conscientiously worked out and successfully 
terminated, as a book which has a great future 
possibility ; and I welcome it for its solid worth 
and the place it has created for itself in modern 
Indian literature and philology. 

The University, SUNITf KUMAR Chatterji 

Calcutta 
Jidy i, 1949. 



PREFACE 


Maithili is the mother-tongiie of '‘all the 
Hindus and Muhammadans, who inhabit the 
great plain which is bounded on the Korth and 
South by the Himalayas and the Gaii^es, and 
on the East and West by the Kosi and 
the Gandak respectively.” (Grierson, Maithili 
Grammar^ p. 2) This area, collectively known as 
Mithila or Tirhut, lies in the North-East of 
India and is shown on the political map as 
North Bihar and South Nepal Terai. 

Unfortunately this language has been much 
neglected, vilified and misrepresented during 
the last two generations. It has been some- 
times classed as a dialect of its neighbouring 
languages — Hindi and Bengali — and, 
sometimes denied its independent existence even 
as a dialect. But in reality, as Sir George 
Grierson observed years ago, “Maithili is a 
language and not a dialect. It is the native 
language of more than seven and a quarter 
millions of people {now at least thirteen miUions) 
of whom, as will be borne out by every official 
haviiig experience of North Bihar, at least five 
millions can neither speak nor understand either 
Hindi or Urdu without the greatest difficulty. 
It differs from both Hindi and Bangali 
both in vocabulary and in grammar, and is as 
much a distinct language from either of them 
as Marathi or Uriys. It is a country with its 
own traditions, its own poets, arid its own pride 
in everythig belonging to itself.” {Maithili 
Grammar y p. 2) 

My primary aim in writing a History 
of Maithili Literature in the foUowii^ I^es has 
been to investigate and to establish the truth 
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of the above statement of the great philologist 
and scholar. I am happy to say at the end of 
my labours that even a small course of study 
as 1 undertook has more than amply confirmed 
his words. 

Gradually as I proceeded with my enquiry 
I was overwhelmed by the extensive character 
of the material hitherto completely unexplor. 
ed. No effort was spared to make the search as 
complete and thorough as possible within the 
time and with the resources available. In 
addition to my family collections, I had the 
privilege of using the libraries of the late 
Dr. Sir Ganginatha Jha, the University of 
Allahabad, the Allahabad Public Library, the 
Candra Pustakilaya of Mathura, the Bihar 
Research Society, the Maithili Sahitya Pari^ad of 
Darbhanga, the Editor of the MiHtildmihira, the 
late Munshi Raghunandanadasa of Sakhavara, 
Babu Lakshmipati Singh of Madhepura, the Raj 
Library of Darbhanga, State Ijibrary of Nepal, 
and Rajaguru Hemaraja Sharma of Nepal. 
Early in May 1946, 1 undertook a tour of Mithila 
and visited all places of cultural and literary 
interest. In September 1946 I made a journey to 
Nepal also and though my visit was very short, 
I consider it quite successful inasmuch as I 
discovered for the first time a number of 
Maithili works, including the valuable Kaima- 
ndrdyanapaddvali. For ' biographical and 
historical information, I relied generally on 
such warks as Shyara Narayan Sinha’s History 
of Tirhut, Wright’s History of Nepal^ Mm. 
Parame^vara Jha’s MithUd-tattva-vimar^a, Tara- 
carana Jha’s "Prdcina 0 Arvdcina VidiAna, 
the Panji records, VIDY&KARA, VIBHUTI- 
ANKA, MITHILANKA, JAYANTI and various 
Ms Catalogues. I thus made every possible 
effort to study all relevant works and all facts 
for myself before I ventured to write about 
them. In this, my sole guide was the venerable 
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Mallinatba’s words flHnI 

(Neither do I write anything without basis nor- 

do I speak anything which is not necessary). 

An attempt to write ori Maithili Literature 
on such a scale as the present was never made 
before. The previous attempts were either 
lists of Maithili works and authors or smaU 
Introductions to them. Among the former, 
the lists of KaviSvara Candt Jha, Yadun^tha 
Jha “Yaduvara”, Prof. Gangipati Sinha, Munshi 
Baghunandanadisa, Babu Bhohltladisa and 
Babu Lakshmipati Sii^h, Shashi nitha Chau- 
dhari, Surendra Jhi. ‘Sumana’, Kulmandadfsa 
‘Nandana’ and Jivanatha Jha ‘Vidyibhu?aaa* 
may be mentioned. Grierson, Cetanftha 
Jha and Shyam Narayan Singh have made 
pioneer efforts to describe the gradual 
development of Maithili Literature. The Annual 
Reports and Addresses of such organisations 
as Maithili Sihitya Sabhf, Maithila Mahisabhi 
and Maithili Sahitya Pari?ad, Darbhanga, have 
periodically surveyed the progress in contem- 
porary literature. The works of Pandit Rama- 
nstha Jha {Maithili Sihitya-ka Itihisa)^ Dr. 
Subhadra Jha (Introduction to the Formation of 
Maithili Language)^ Surendra Jiia ‘Sumana’ 
\Maithili-ka Unniyaka) and Dr. Umesha Mishra 
(Several essays in th i Hindustdnl) were the only 
s.erious efforts to study critically the achieve- 
ment of Maithili authors. Most of them, how. 
ever, are inadequate, or slender. They leave 
various influences in the making of Maithili 
Literature untouched and do not try to view it 
as a whole. It is, therefore, claimed that a 
work like the present one has never been 
written. 

The division of Maithili Literature into 
three periods— 1. Early Period (1300-1600), 3. 
Middle Period (1600-1860) and 3. New Period 
(1860 to the present day)— has been made from 
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the point of view of political events and their 
influence on the course of literary activities in 
Hi^ik. The philological and grammatical 
character of the language also shows this three, 
fold division. The first period (Early Maithili 
Literature) begins roughly in 1300 because it 
marks the comir^ of the Muhammadans to 
Eastern India. The results of their arrival were 
far-reaching and they left their indelible mark 
on the course of literary and social activities. 
Mithila somehow remained to be the sole refuge 
of Hindu scholarship and learning for at least 
three centuries. She made a bold stand to 
protect the culture and religion of the Hindus 
through Mimartiss, Dharmalastra and Nysya 
studies. Under enlightened and peaceful Hindu 
courts, poetry and music flourished on an un- 
precedented scale in Mithila. This quiet was, 
however, occasionally disturbed by the Musalmsn 
inroads. In 1527, when this period ends, the 
native courts were finally disbanded. This marks 
the end of the Oinivara dynasty. The dominating 
type of literature cultivated in Maithili during 
the period was Lyric. 

The second period commences in about 
1557 when a new dynasty— the illustrious 
Khapdavahknla — comes to power. But it is able 
to bring back the former glory of the Maithila 
court by about 1600 only. Once again scholar- 
ship, art and music flourish. The period ends 
with the downfall of the Khapdavalakula in the 
last decade of the eighteenth century when the 
principality of Mithila is reduced to a mere 
zamindari by Lord Cornwallis. 

The third period, however, does not begin 
till the Court of Wards comes to administer 
the Darbhai^a Raj in 1860. It is then that 
Kew Mithila begins to shape itself. The new 
atoinistrators not only improved the finances 
of the Raj but succeeded in wiping off the 
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last traces of the old order. The language 
and the script of the land was debarred from 
being used any loiter in public life; the 
old methods of revenue administration were 
abolished ; the new institutions and **pr(^es8. 
ive” measures were introduced and the efficiency 
of administration was increased by re-adjusting 
the old, and also by creating new, Districts. Their 
influence was neither wholly beneficial nor 
comprehensive but they generally helped in 
the acceleration of the pace of “modernization” 
of the land. Statistical accounts were prepared 
communications and transport were improved 
by modern methods like the telegraph and the 
railway, natural calamities were controlled, local 
self-government was introduced and above all 
“English” education was started. 

Of course so far as the fate of Maithili was 
concerned it received a positive set-back by 
the coming of the new conditions since 1860. 
The story how this decline in her literary 
progress was checked through the coming in of 
the “English” Influence and its subsequent 
^owth and development along “modern” lines 
is as interesting as that of its expanding 
popularity and glorious achievements during 
the Early and the Middle Periods. The IV Part 
of the present History describes this. It is 
being published as Volume II of this work as it 
has been planned and written rather differently. 
This period, however, has also been surveyed by 
ray father Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Umesha 
Mishra in The Indian Literatures of Today (A 
Symposium, published by the P. E. N. All-India 
Centre) under the caption “Maithili Literature 
1900-1945”. 

In writing this History of Maithili 
Literature it has been sometimes found con- 
venient to cross the chronological limits of the 
periods and to pursue the course of a particular 
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typ6 to Its connected limit. Tims, the history of 
the Kirtaniyi Drama should stop at the latest 
at 1860 but it has been discussed up to about 
1920 after which it is practically extinct. 

The quotations in Indian languages have 
been all given in the Devanfgari script and 
have been generally left untranslated for fear 
of ai^mentii^ the bulk of the work. Popular 
spellings of names >have been usually adopted. 
In transliterating non-English words the gene- 
rally accepted symbols have been used. The dates 
have been given in the Christian Era* unless 
otherwise stated. The index and the biblio- 
graphy will be given at the end of the II Volume. 

The preparation of the present work has 
involved many disappointments and humilia- 
tions. In several cases people were not willing 
to show or to lend me their Mss or works. 
This sometimes prevented me from collecting 
more information. But this is a common 
experience. The more uncommon one is 
the contempt with which a worker on a “Modern 
Indian Language” is still looked upon by the 
high-browed scholars in India. 

At the same time I acknowledge most 
sincerely the encouragement and co-operation, 
ungrudging help and sacrifice, extreme confi- 
dence and faith in my work which was ex- 
tended to me by my numerous friends, well- 
wishers and teachers. I have tried to point 
out everywhere in the footnotes the particular 
help which they have rendered me, but if some 
have been inadvertently missed I tender my 
grateful apologies to them To each of those 
gentlemen and institutions who have helped me 
by giving valuable information and advice or by 
lending books, MSS and Journals and M^azines 
I am deeply grateful In particular my teachers 
Professor Amaranatha Jha, M. A., D. Litt., 
F,R.S.L., Chairman of the Public Service Com- 
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mission U.P., who has also kindly written a 
Foreword to the work, and Professor S. C. 

M.A.» Head of the Department of English Studies 
in the Allahabad University ; my father Mm. Dr. 
Umesha Mishra, M. A. D.,Litt. of the Allahabad 
University and my brothers have done every- 
thing to help me in the preparation of this 
work— from the planning of it to the final 
printing of it. It is needless to say that but 
for the kind help of all these, it could not have 
been possible for me to do whatever I coifid 
do in the limited time at my disposal It 
is also my duty to thank H. H. the Maha- 
raja of Nepal, the Rajaguru Pt. Hemaraja 
Sharma of Nepal and Shri Rudraraja Pandey 
(Principal Eathamandu College) for all the 
facilities that were afforded to me durii^ my 
stay in Nepal 

I am deeply grateful to Prof. Suniti Kumar 
Chatter ji, M. A., D. Litt., F. R. A. S. B., Khaira 
Professor of Indian Linguistics and Phonetics 
and Head of the Department of Comparative 
Philology, Calcutta University, who not only 
throughout guided and inspired me but also 
approved the work when it was submitted for 
the degree of D. Phil in the University of 
Allahabad — for having written an Introduction 
to this work. 

In the end I should like to express my 
thanks to Shri M. K. Dikshit the Manager of the 
Dikshit Press for his co-operation in bringing 
out the work as soon as possible. I am no less 
conscious than he of the printing errors that 
have found their way into the book. The 
diacritical marks, whatever could be hurriedly 
brought to the press, were new for the men and 
the anxiety of the author to see the book pub- 
lished was goading them on to work in some of 
the worst hours of the day. Some mistakes are 
through oversight as much as through the 
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Printer’s Devil— large parts of the proofs were 
seen in the absence of the author— and I have, 
therefore, given a a list of essential corrections 
at the end. 


Bepurtment of .English Staidiee, JAVA SANTA MTBHBA 
The University, Allahabad 
July 10, 1949 
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CHAPTER 1 

■ITHILA AND BBS PEOPLE 

3tT?rT ?fT I 

qq l 

*ftqTqT-sqTq-%i«qqq-q??R5 qr i 

’i^qq ^ qqqq^qcft BTRcI ^ : II* 

The Boundaries of Mithila 

According to the Brhad-Vitnu-Purdna* (c. 
5th century), Mithila is the country which is 
surrounded by the KauSiki river on the East, 
by the Gandaki on the West, by the Ganga on 
the South and by the Himalaya on the North.® 
This area is represented today by the districts 
of Muzaffarpur, Darbhanga, Ghamparan, (Norih) 
Monghyr,(North)Bhagalpur and parts of Purnea 


1. Anonymous Traditional Verse, quoted in VIDYA* 
KARA, p. 147. 

2. (M&h&tmya) Kha^tfa, the dialogue between 
Farai^ara and Maitreyi, Chapter XIV, of the Brhad-Vifr}u^ 
pur6t}a. Published from Benares. Though Vi§i}upur&iia has 
been traced back to the beginning of the Christian £ra (IHQ 
VII, pp. 370-71), yet the Bj‘had-Vt§^upur&'i}a cannot be dated 
earlier than the 5th century (cf. SINGH, p. 2, n. 2, and 
Pargiter, Ancient Indian Histortcal Traditions, p. 80). 

3. Canda Jha translated these very boundaries in 
his oft-quoted lines— 

q*iT q%qr^ ^ qm i 

ftqqq qqr 

qsiMT ^fi qrqiRft israKi i 

q«q qr^qqn JOift tl fiiftqrr ftvFiKr li 

(SINGH, p. 3 and “Mithilavamana" in AfM^ila Pt(d>hd IJ, 
No. U-12, p. 17.) 
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in India, and those of Rautahat, Saralahi, Sap- 
tan, Mohatarl and Morang in the Kingdom of 
Nepal. 

The earliest reference to the boundaries of 
the country occurs in the Satapatha’Brdhmana 
(roughly 1000 - 600 B. C.). It is mentioned there 
that the river Sadaniia divided the Kingdoms 
of Videha and Ko^ala. The proper idejutifica- 
tion of the Sadauira has been very much dis- 
puted ; it may be an old name of the Gandaka 
or of the Rapti, but noi of the Karatoya in 
modern Bengal. 

Early references to Mithila indicate that 
the country lay towards the Himalaya and 
that it did not extend in the South as far as 
the Ganga during the early period. Skanda- 
Purdna and other works do not mention the 
Ganga as her boundary. 

The Puranas and the Epics, however, reveal 
that what we understand today as Mithila was 
first connotated by ‘Videha’ which was a com- 
prehensive name of the country and included 
several kingdoms in it and of which the most 
important were those of Mithila and Vai^ali. 

There are one or two stray references in 
the Buddhist works which seem to show that 
the province of Videha was situated in the tract 
of land called Madhyade^a. It is likely that 
“the Buddhists extended the connotation of 
Mudhyade^a {traditionally regarded as the 
sacred part of India) simply because they 
had to include in it the lauds par excellence 
of Buddhism, viz., Bodh Gaya and Banaras.’’* 
Indeed, Dr. B. C. Law quotes from the Divydva- 
ddna to show that they extended the “eastern 


4. Dr. B. C. Law, Geography of Early Bitddhtsm, p. 1, 
2. Pabliebed by the author, Calcutta. (In the quotation 
the italicised clause is ours.) 
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boundary of Majjhimadesa still farther to the 
east so as to jnolude Pundavardhana which in 
ancient times included Varendra (North Bengal).” 

Ail » Brahmahioal works agree in placing 
the Eastern boundary of MadhyadeSa some- 
where near Prayaga.® Mithila appears to have 
been excluded from the four ancient sacred divi- 
sions of the country — Brahniavarta, Brahma- 
rsidcsa, Madhyadega and Aryavarta — and ac- 
quired sanctity only from the fact that there 
roamed about the black antelope in Mithila.’ 
That is the reason why the Ydjnavalhya-Smrti 
is careful to point out that the path of 
Duty was revealed by the sage of Mithila, 
Yajnavalkya, “in that country in which the 
black antelope roams about.”® Fa-hien (c. 5th 
century) considers Madhyadesa to lie round 
about Mathur.a ; Alberuni (c. 13th century) 
expressly refers to it as the country around 
Kaiiauj. Ceriain linguistic nomenclatures 
confirm that Mitliila was not considered to be 
situated in Madhyadesa. Locanu’s Bdgata- 
raugini (mid- 17th century) distinguishes Mai- 
thili, the language of Mithila, from “Madhya- 
deSa-bhasa”, the 1 tnguage of Madhyadesa ; and 
the name Madhesi (=Ba Madhyade^iya speech) is 
used to distinguish itself from the language of 

5. Ibid. 

6. Dr. Dhirendra Verma brings; this” out in “Madhya* 
dei^a K& Vika.8a" (in Vtc&radhQr$) from Aitareva Brabmana 
(38.3), Manu^nirti {II. 3l), Bajasekhara's Kavvamimaifist, 
(p. 93) Trikan^a-Kosa (V.196). AbLidbjiia Ciiiiamani (Verse 
95iy,-Amaraki)ila (III 1 vii), Markandeya Purana* (57.33), 
Vrhat*Sai&hita (Chapter XIV) a'.d* Mahabbarata (Vide— 
JBAS-1908, p. 326). Majumdar in the introduction to Cun- 
ningham's Ancient Geography of In ha (o. xli), supports this. 
Also see Fahien (Vide— BAVAOHOUDHUBI p. 469), and 
Alberuni (I, xviii), Indian Culture (VII. 2) and JGJBI 
(August 1944) and J. Mishta, Sunday Leader (August 
1944). 

7. G£. Apararka, p. 5 quoted by KANE II. 1, p. 14ff. 

8. Verse 9. 
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Mithila which is also known in the district of 
Ghamparan. Indeed, far from being included 
inMadhyadeSa (Mid-land), Mithila was'^onsis- 
tently regarded as a member of the Fr^ya-de§a 
(Eastern country). In this connection* it may 
he pointed out that “Praci in Ancient Tibetan 
Geography excluded Magadha, EaS and Eolala, 
but included Mithila and Anga.” (Indian Culture, 
VII. 2). 

The Eastern Boundary of Mithila has been 
fluctuating with the variations in the course of 
the river EoSi. There is no doubt that the Eo§i 
formerly flowed far to the east of its present 
course. “The references in the epics are too 
vague to enable us to ascertain the exact position 
of the mouth of the river.” There is evidence 
to prove the fact that from as early as the 7th 
century to about 1600 the EoSi formed the 
common boundary of the provinces of Eamarapa 
and Mithila, The lands donated by the Nidhan- 
pur charter in c. 7th century lay in East 
Mithila. Rightly Shri E. E. Barua says; “I 
bold that probably prior to c. 554 A. D., Maha> 
bhutavarman crossed the Esratoya and con- 
quered a part of Eastern Mithila and Morang 
and in order to commemorate his conquests 
made the grant of lands within the conquered 
area to Brahmanas — Bhaskarvarman acquired 
it (once more) in the first quarter of the 7th 
century and he issued a charter confirming 
the grant made by his ancestor, Mahabhutivar- 
man.”* 

By the Fourth and Fifth Centuries 
the kingdoms of Videha, such as, those of 
VaiSali and Mithila, seem to have been united 
under a larger Republican unit, and formed 
themselves into the Province of Tirabhukti (cf. 
the names of the contemporary provinces of 

9. See JEAMABUPA, 11 9 end n 4 and also Indian 
CulMert, L p. 481-431. 
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Jeja-Bhukti, Puo4ravardhauabhukti and other 
Bhuktis). The Province was bounded by three 
tiras (river 'banks) — those of the Q-a^daka, the 
KoSi and the Gangs.*® 

The Province of Tirabhuktl had, unlike the 
more ancient Province of Videha, its southern 
boundary very clearly marked out in the river 
Gangs. It continued to be so till about 1600 
as is evidenced by the boundaries of the Pro- 
vince given in the Saktisangamaiantra (c. 1581)** 
and in the Sanad said to have been granted by 
the Moghul Emperor to Maharaja Mahe§a 
Thakura(?l556).** 

“Under the Moghal Empire Tirhut formed 
a Sarkar or division of the subah or province 
of, Bihar. It comprised a very large tract of 
country being bounded on the north by Sarkars 
Hajipur, Monghyr and Purnea. In other 
words, it included the present districts of 
Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga (except the southern 
portion which was included in Sarkar Hajipur) 
nearly whole of Bhagalpur and a small portion 
of Monghyr. In the early days of British 
administration, it formed a huge district, cover- 
ing the present districts of Muzaffarpur and 
Darbhanga, large part of Bhagalpur, pargana 
Kashmar in the south-east corner of Saran, and 
pargana Bhadi Bhusari in the south-western 
corner of Monghyr. The headquarters of the 
. district remained at Muzaffarpur, but various 
transfers of territory were made until the area 
of Tirhut coincided with that of Muzaffarpur 
and Darbhanga. It was divided into two in 
1875, the eastern and larger portion being 

10. 8lNau,p.5. 

11. Bsroda Ed. Vol. L Intr. p. vh and SINOH, p. 
f.D. S where other referenoes are given. 

IS. SINGH, p. 212 1, n. 1, quotes a traditional verse—* 
“Azgang-U-Bang : As-Eo8a-ta*Qhose.'* See also District 
Gar. {Purnea) p. 6, .and JHA OOM p. 380 and Purnea 
Senthment Stport (1901-08) Ed. 1801, A.|^ VI, p. zlvi. 
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formed into l^e district of Darbhanga aiid the 
western portion being constituted the district of 
Muzaffarpur”. The northernnaost portions lying 
beyond the Moghul or British boundaries, it is 
needless to point out, have been under the 
Nepalese rulers. 

Geographically, therefore, the boundaries 
of Mithila have passed through at least four 
stages. At first, there was the Province of 
Yideha, of which the two important kingdoms 
were those of Vaisali and Mithila. Then, there 
grew up the Province of Tirabhukti The third 
stage saw the disintegration of this and the in- 
corporation of the Republic, along with Maga. 
dha, in the Subah of Bihar. Lastly, this was 
chiselled out and the modern revenue division 
of Tirhut (consisting of the districts of Muzaffar* 
pur, Darbhanga, Champaran and Saran) is all 
that reminds us of the Ancient boundaries of 
Mithila. 

Linguistically, however, she not only in- 
cludes almost the entire area of Ancient and 
Medieval Mithila but has even gone beyond it. 
Grierson noticed this as early as 1881 in the 
following words : 

*‘The language of Anoient Mithila has been enoroaoh- 
ed upon in reoent past by Bhojpuri in the West 
and it has in revenge oroased the Ganges and 
oooupied North Patna and so much of the Monghyr 
and Bhagaipur districts as lie to the south of that 
river. It has also crossed the Eosi and occupied 
Purnea.’’^* 

Speaking from the point of view of cul- 
ture, changes in her boundaries were recorded 
by Babu Bamalochana Sharan in 1939, and it 
has been claimed that parts of Santhal Parganas 
Manabhum and Dinajpur districts are under the 
influence of Mithila-Maithili a^ea.^^ 

13. Grierson, &hart Grammar^, Ihtroduction, 

14. See Bamalochana Shatanb) “Mithila Ica SaiMkriln&t 
Sima*' (MiUrA advina 184S stria, Uiaya 88, Eini|ia 1 , 
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The various names of Mithila 

There are twelve names of Mithila given in 
the Brhad-Visnu-Purdna,^‘ Most of these are 
mere descriptive epithets. The most widely used 
names are ‘Videha’, ‘Mithila’ and ‘Tirabhukti’ 
(Tirhut). The earliest one of these, was un- 
doubtedly ‘Videha*. It is derived from the 
name of King Videgha Mathava who is said to 
have brought Agni into the land and to have 
founded the Videhau dynasty.*® 

‘Mithila’ is not a name found in the 
Vedas, and even later literature*’ sparingly 
mentions it for the whole country. Mithila 
is described as the Capital city of Videha.*® 


pp. 9-11) and the letter from Upendra Jha Vyasa 
Feb 5, lb44). See also Chapter II inira. 

15. SINGH, p. 4, f. n. 5 

ftfStwr I 

fTTfl? II 

II 

5Rsr *n*nf5i ti 

16. Satapathtt-Br&hmana I, 4. i, (one of the latest 

Brahmai^as roughly dated 1000*600 B. C.) quoted from 
Sacred Books of the East XII, by B. C. Latr in 

Tribes in Ancient India, p. 234. See also BAYACHOU- 
DHJBI, p. 46, Pargiter JASB 1897, p. 87 ff., Vedic Index, 
II p. 27e, Oldenberg, Buddha, p. 398.99, and Maodonell, 
Sanskrit Literature, pp. 214-15. Some scholars are inclined 
to think that the origin of the name Mithila was the 
title ‘Mathava* of this king (by finding ‘Mithi’ to be a 

reminisoenoe of it ; see BATAOHOUDHX7BI p. 46 and 
Mehta, Pre~BudcUitst India, pp. 46-47). 

17. E.g., R&m&yaiia, Mah&bhdrata, BhSgavato-Purdi^a, 
Dasakum&racartta, ’R.nghwaifxka, PrasannarSighas/a, eto, 

18. See Cunningham’s Ancunt Geography of Indio, 
pp. t'46.7. This city is identified with modern Janakapur 
in Nepal, see JHA COM, p. 385 ff. Also see Batilala Mehta, 
Pre-^ddhist India, p. 46, B. C. Law, Tribes in Anderit 
india, pp. 239-40 and ItAYAOHOtFDHtTBlt fp. 4ih4$' 
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The name seems to have originated from its 
founder, king Mithi.** Some ingenious com- 
mentators find the letters ‘g* ‘«r’ ‘^r’ to re- 
present ‘OT* (‘birth’ ‘existence’ ‘death*) 

respective) 7 .’° The most reasonable explanation 
is given, by Paci ni* ^ in the Uanddi-Siitriu. He 
derives it from ymantA (to churn) and explains 
it thus: uon%S5t (the city is 

known as Mithila since here enemies are 
tormented; of. the name Ayodhya.**) Dr 
Subhadra Jha,** however, conjectures the 
word to be connected with *Mitba' (together) 
and thinks that ‘Mithila’ represents that part 
of the country which is made up of not 
less than three ancient provinces, namely, 
VaiSali, Videha and Anga. This does not seem 
to be correct for th&n the name ‘Mithila* could 
never have been applied to a city merely. It 
heems that the Fapinian explanation is the 
soundest and, that, the name ‘Mithila’ was at 
first applied to a particular city or locality 
only ; it came to mean a large area at a later 
date. 

*Tlrabhukti’ is undoubtedly a later name. 
There is no mention of it in the Vedas and the 


19. See and numerous Pur&i^as. Of. B. C. 

Law {Tribes in Ancient Indian p. 238) who quotes Bh&ia- 
mt J Pur&iia, IX 24, 64 and IX 13, Vt§i}upur&‘^a, p. 388 ff. 
and Bhavi^ya Pur&iia Also see Pargiter, Ancient Indian 
ffiitorical Traditions, (p. 96) which quotes BrShma Pur&ita, 
IIL 64.6 and V&yu PurSiiia, 89. 6 and Mithil^Mlihdmya^ 
khat}4a of the Bj-had Ui^^upurSija, p. 9, Adhyaya 18, jl. 6 ff. 

20. Shashinatha Chaudhari, Mithild-Dariana, p. 2 
f. n. 1. 

21. It is not certain if Sakatayana or Pacini is the 
author ; see Belvalkar, Systems of Sanskrit ‘ Qrammar, 
pp. 25>27. 

22. Siddhdntakaumudt by BhattojI Dikfita, Triohono* 
poly, 191 • 1. 57. 

23. JHA C!OM,p. 378. 

%L Formation ofMaithHi Itanffuage, Introduction, 
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Epics and in the older Purinas. It came to be 
used in Bhavisya-Purdnat Brhad-Visnu-PurdtM', 
(Vamana's) Lingdnusdaana and Sakfiaangama- 
iantra. The earliest datable reference to it is 
found in the seals of Basarh (4th century).** 
The significance of the name is very disputed, 
but the most reasonable explanation seems to 
be that supported by Gunningham : *Tira’ refers 
to the numerous ‘river-banks’ {tiraa) in the 
country.* • The numerous rivers of Mithila 
played so important a part in the country’s 
geography and everyday life that a name after 
them was fully justified. The present form 
‘Tirhut’ appears to have evolved like <rr <g< t 
from ( dhafe > ) 

The Area of Mithila** 

The dimensions of Mithila as given in the 
Puranas are : East to West 96 EioSas and North 
to South 64 Eo^as (■■6,144 sg. Eoias or about 
12,500 sq. miles).** The actual area of Anciont 
Mithila is, however, about 19,275 sq. miles 
within Indian frontiers and about 10,000 sq. 
miles in the Kingdom of Nepal. 

The area of Maitbili speaking districts 
(excluding almost the whole of Ghamparan, and 
including South Monghyr, Sou*h Baghalpur, 
North Patna and parts of Purnea and Santhal 
Parganas) is also about 30,000 sq. miles. It may 
be pointed out thatj of a total area of 69,745 sq. 
miles which constitute the modern province of 
Bihar : 

Maithili speaking area covers —c. 20,000 sq. miles. 


85. SINGH, p. 5. 

86. Ounningham’s Archaeological Survey of India Report 

XVI (quoted by SINOH. Darbhanga District Gazetteer and 
Muzaffarpur District 6asetteer\ and Vincent Smith's Barly 
History of Jndui, (3rd Ed ), pp 863 and 360 f. n. 1, and also 
SINGH, p. 6. , . ^ 

87 For the figures given in this section X have relied 
on the Census Report of India (1941) and the LSL 

88. M.tthil6m6hamyakkaa4ii* Ohapter ;:s;ilL 

2 
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Magahi epeakirg area s o. 10,000 bq. miles. 
Chotsnagpur aborginal area so. 20,000 „ 

Bb(4puri speaking area so. 9*750 „ 

The Land of Mithila 

Prior to the Earthquake of 1934, Mithila 
was oonsidered to be one of the most fertile and 
densely populated parts of India. The nature of 
the land has been de&oribed thus ; “The country 
lies on a low level, in many places indented with 
chains of shallow marshes, marking the lines 
of drainage by which the local rainfall and the 
overflow of the hill streams which intersect the 
districts find their way southwards into the 
Ganges. The rivers flow on raised beds, which 
they have gradually constructed for themselves 
out of the silt brought down from the mountains 
in Nepal. The alluvial plain, diversified .only 
by these river ridges is rich in all sorts of crops. 
In some tracts nothing but an enormous stretch 
of rice fields meets the eye, but in others the 
level plain is dotted with numerous clusters of 
bamboos and groves of mango and siso trees.'’** 

The rivers are very important in the country. 
The leading rivers are ; theGaftga (particularly at 
Sima ria Ghat) where lakhs of people assemble 
on all important bathing days ; the Bodha Gap- 
4aka which is still a valuable trade highway ; 
the Kamala-Trijuga group which includes the 
Bagmati, the K^arai, the little Bagmati on which 
the metropdis of Mithila is situated; the 
Bhutdhi Balan which is dreaded for its fickle 
floods ; the Kamala which is worshipped as 
the younger sister of the Gangs ; and lastly, 
the £ lU^iki (formed by the confluence of seven 
Streams in the East of Nepal in a tract called the 
Saptd-Kau^iki) which starting from the Varaha- 
Ksetra brings about great destruction of 
life and property every year. The Brhai- 


99. Darbhanga Disirtet OamtMr, p. 2 . 
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Vitnu-Pvrdna gives the names of several- other 
rivers that are sometimes difficalt to be identified 
to-day.*® Indeed, all the chief ancient places of 
interest in the country, are situated on the 
banks of the little Gapdaka which must have 
been the channel of the Great Gandaka until 
the Seventh century. The first authentic des. 
cription we have of the country, in the Sata. 
patha Erdhinana*^ says that the land beyond 
the Sadanira** appeared to the Brahmapas 
Very uncultivated and marshy and that no- 
body went across the stream before Videgha 
Matheva’s arrivah It was on the arrival of 
the latter that the land was dried up, cultivated 
aiid made liveable by the Fire-God. The Mahd- 
hhdrata** also calls the country “Jalodbhava” 
(Jit. land reclaimed from swamp). Besides the 
numerous rivers, there are several lakes and 
ponds formed either by the heavy rains or by 
the floods or independently being dug by reli- 
gious Maithila kings and inhabitants, which 
have created a vast low-lying plain. It has 
been rightly said that Mithila is 

“mainly a vast chain of temporary lakes, joined 
together by the numerous beds of t le hill-streams 
which pass.. .on their way from Nepal to the 
Ganges. Large tracts in this area do not dry up 
till well on in the cold weather and in some places 


30. The names of the ancient rivers as given in 
'Mithilttm&h&lmVakhaiida are : Kaueik!, Kamala, Vilvavati, 
Jivaoha, Baltina, Uhayasl, Gairika, Dagdhivati, Vyaghra- 
vati, Virajtl, Madantl (Nfap^ana), Icchamati (Ik^umat!', 
Lak^mapa, Vagniatl, Gan^aki (Salagrtlmi) Tiljug^ (Tri- 
yuga), JlVuyiktl, Yamuni, Haridm, Panu Amaya (Ankuksi 
Soni), Arddhavara (Adhivarini), Vanagho^a(?), Dhamra 
ilPhemura), Ghofavatif?) etc. 

31. Satapat^a BrShmana, 1- 4. i. 

32. Sadanlra has been identiSei with Gandaki, Kara- 
toya Of Bftpti, see BAYAOHOIJDHUBI, p. 44.’ ‘ 

S3. BAYAOHOtJDHITBI. p. 216 f. n. Note, the expre- 
ssion “Udakade^at” for Enmarila Miilra's home land. (Cf. 
Criticdl Bibliograpky of fftrvd MtmMsS, p. 234 
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oommanioations axe open fox only tbxee ox foux 
months of the year,*'** 

in the opinion of some people the earth- 
quake of 1934 was most disastrous in Mithila 
owing to this character of her land. 

There is hardly any mountain below the 
Terai areas. Dense forests abound in the 
North and wild animals were not unknown in 
plains till recently. With the growth of popula* 
tion, the advance of cultivation and the exten- 
sion of means of communication they have 
now been driven back to the jungles of Nepal ; 
*and (now) there is no jungle left sufficiently 
large and dense to provide shelter for the larger 
beasts of prey’.®* 

The big caoras ( 'srafRs ) are a peculiarity of 
Mithila. They are large open tracts of shallow 
and moist land, covered by bushes and large 
grass, where water usually gathers. They are 
infested with birds, and anglers find plenty of 
pleasure by their side. Faddy crops are said to 
grow in abundance in these caoras. 

The climate has of late become malarial, 
but generally it is cool and healthy. The 
year is divided into three well-defined periods ; 
the cold weather, the hot weather and the rainy 
season. The period from October to the end 
of May is very delightful. 

Agriculture is the most important thing, 
here. The main sources of supply of water are 
rainfall and streams. *Tf the monsoon is up to 
its normal strength, and the rain is timely and 
well-distributed, it admirably serves the purpose 
of the agricultural system generally practised. 
The main crop is winter rice, which covers over 


S4. Darbkar^ Dutriet Qasstteert p. 8. The river- side 
is so oomiDon that the expression **na^-dtsa” is used for 
going out for nature's oall. See BAEHSI. p. 1. f. n. 8. 

35. Darbhanga District Gossttssf, p. 8. 
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three-fifths of the cropped area.*'** Mithila has 
so many streams and streamlets besides heavy 
floods that there is very little scope for artificial 
irrigation. “The floods, if they come early in 
the season and are not of great height or long 
duration,” are productive of as muoh good as 
of harm, “as the cultivators have time to trans- 
plant if the crops are destroyed, and the land 
is enriched by the silt they leave.”*’ 

The average family of farmers, who form 
over three-fifths of the popu'ation, is moderately 
comfortable and has to work hard only during 
the months of dsddha and agrahdyana. 

Since 17'iB, the Permanent Settlement was 
introduced in Tirbut but it was alleged that 
“no less than three-fifths of the area of Tirhnt 
escaped assessment.’’*® The zamindars have 
been patrons of learning and culture, but on 
the whole they have been allowed great scope for 
oppression. TUe Bihar Tenancy Act of 1939 
has, however, bettered the condition of the 
peasants whose organization and general up- 
lift is higher than in any other part of India. 

A peculiarity of Maithila land-system is the 
large number of revenue-free grants of land. 
“The free grant of land to Brahmans for their 
maintenance, for the encouragement of learn- 
ing, or for the worship of the gods has always 
been recognized by Hindus as a becoming act 
of piety. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
in Mithila, whose chief claim to a place in 
history rests on its former influence as a centre 
of Hindu religion and learning, rent-free grants 
to the learned priestly caste were exceptionally 
numerous. ..Again, it was customary in the 
Mughal era to remunerate civil and military 

36. Ibid, p. 49. 

37. Ibid, p. 50. 

88. lUd, pp. 51. 63. 97 ff. 
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Bubordiaaies by grants of land; and the remote* 
ness of the <eountry) from the centre of the 
Mughal power rendered it easy for the suhordi* 
nate oflBoials of the Empire to carve out for 
themselves ydgrirs and ndnfcafs.”** 

Mr. O’Malley has brought out the influence 
of geographical isolation on the character of 
the people of Mithila : 

“(Mithila) has been a traet too proud to admit other 
nationalities to intereourse on equal terms, and 
has parsed through conquest after conquest, from 
the north, from the east and fmm tlie vvest, with- 
out changing its ancestral peculiarities..." (LSI V ii 
p. 4). {This IS due to its geographical ioolation.) 
“The river Gandak proved in the days of the 
Mubammahan invasion a curiously strong barrier; 
and white the countries to the we«t <'f the Gandak 
and south of the Ganges were constantly subjected 
to the turbulent influenoes that accompanied the 
rule of the Mughal dynasty, the country of Mithila 
.. remained more or less at peace under Hindu 
kings. The results of the seclusion may be seen 
even in the present day."*® 

The rural people are quiet and lead peaceful 
life. The soil is rich-yielding and there are 
a large number of groves and grasses grow- 
ing on swamps and marshes which make 
housing cheap and easy. Besides^ there are 
a number of village weavers still found 
carrying on their trade. Thus, they do not 
find much difficulty in meeting their needs. 
The result is that they tend to be easy going, 
unenterprising and less aotive in the ways of 
modern world which has brought an intensity 
and speed in man’s life hitherto unknown. 

MiUiila the Home of Traditional Learning 

It has been observed that : 

“The hietory of Mithila does not centre round valiant 
feata of aims, but round courts engrossed in the 


39. Ibid. p. 117.118. 

40. Ibid, p. 89. Also see f. a. 43 iafre. 
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luxurious enjoyment of literature and learning. 
But while Mi*hila*s bid for fame does not rest o]| 
heroic deeds, it must be duly honoured as the home 
where the enlightened and learned might find a 
generous patron, peace and safety. In this country 
with principalities apparently undisturbed by in- 
ternal troubles and heedless of external oonTulsion ; 
with courts devoted to learning and culture, where 
poets and philosophers lived in honour and affluence 
our first impulse is to look for some traces of 
superior mental development in the mind of the 
people at large, at least for some grains of en- 
lightenment fallen from over-fiowing store of their 
masters."^^ 

Indeed, the faiqe of Mithila and her people 
has never been due to any other cause. That 
is why it was said : *• 

(The path of Duty can be known from the 
usages Mithila). Kings and queens have been 
themselves scholars and have attracted the 
best that was in the land to their courts. 
The House of Khapdava (KhandavalSkula) 
whose descendants constitute the present owners 
of the Darbhanga Raj owed its accession 
to power to scholarship only It may be 
difficult to find parallels to Maithila kings 
inasmuch as they have been literally “Philo- 
sopher-kings.” Who does not know of the 
famous Vedio “Jivana-mukta” Vaideha Janaka 
and in later times, of the Navya-Nyaya scholar 
Maharaja MaheSa Thakura ? Well may the 
people cf Mithila have boasted: 

’rafSa** (Weill the people of 
Tlrabhukti are by nature proud of their merits). 

The earliest available records reveal that 
Mithila was for long a centre of Vedic and 
Dpanifidic lore. It was not only the court 
where the light of knowledge burnt, but among 

41 . DarUianga District Gazetteer, p. %i. 

ii. Traditionally said to be .YfijHavalkya’B woyds. 

43, ‘Qitavidyakatha* in Ptiru^aportkfd by VidylHtati. 
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thd lower classes of society also (such as the 
DhaTma.yySdha’e story** reveals) there was 
considerable enlightenment. 

The foundations of four of the six orthodox 
systems of Indian Philosophy were laid in 
Mithila from about 1,000 B. C. to 600 B. 0. 
Gautama,** Kapada,** Jaimini*'' and Kapila*® 
respectively expounded Nyaya, VaiSe^ika, 
Mimamsa and Sankhya for the first time. 
From the sixth to the third century B. G. 
the city of VdiSall, within her borders, rose 
as the seat of Buddhistic thought, but under 
the leadership of Kumarila*® and (Tdayana** 
she succeeded in reestablishing the supremacy 
of Brahminical thought. 

When, later on the Turks invaded the 
country, every scholar strained himself to pres- 
oribe rules of social and moral conduct.*® This 
was the reason why Navya-njaya, Pflrva- 
Mirasmsa and Smeti-nibandhas found here such 
a great centre in the medieval ages.*' 

Knowing the importance of her tradition 
Mithila guarded with extreme jealousy her 
teachings. Hence there grew up rigorous insti- 


44 Vauaparva, Mahdbh&rata. 

45. 81NOH, p. 190.2 and JHA COM, p. 388. 

46. VindhyeshTari Prasad, Introduotion to Vathfiba- 
Dariana quoted by MODA 8). p. 4, f. n. 1. 

47. JHA OOM, p. 388 ff. 

48. Ibid. It is not olear if both Eakaraura and Kapi. 
leivara ate equally relics of his Airama. 

49. Vide— Critical Btbliography of PArva-MimUtks&t by 
Dr. Umesha Mishra. 

50. See Intioduoti >n to MMC I and Introduction to 

Ad/onttiratndSara by Dr. K. P. Jayaswal, 

51. Dr. U. Mishra, “Bib&ra Me& Nyftya Aura MimarhMi 
IdUnnatrin JATAKTL. 
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tutioxMS like thoae of S^arayantra* ‘ or Salsks- 
parikei,** and of Upidhygyas-Mahopidhysyas- 
and-Mabimahopid by sy aa. ” * 

The marks of this respect and devotion to 
traditional learning are writ large in the life 
of the people of Mithila. Their plaoe.n^mes** 
are reminiscent of ^eir cultivation of Sanskritio 
studies and even their games and pastimes^* 
reveal the Vedantic Weltanschauung in their 
life. 


The cumulative effect of this extra- 
ordinary devotion to the traditional learning 
has been, on the whole, very fruitful. It has kept 
here the torch of scholarship and culture burn* 
ing throughout the ages. Nevertheless, it must 
be said that it has also been responsible for the 
orthodoxy and conservatism that are found in 
Mithila. The Maithlls are guided by the mint, 
anise and cumin of the Brahminio Law in their 
everyday life.*’ They view everything that 
runs counter to it with great suspicion. The 
result is that while a majority of Indian Pro- 
vinces were giving new lease of life to their 
languages and literatures by imbibing new 
influences with the study of western languages 
and literatures, Mithila remained compara- 
tively static for a long time. This explains the 


52. See Gangsnstha Jha, Kaoirahusya, p. 74 ; Introduc- 
tion to MMO 11 by Dr, K. P. Jayaswral ; and the “Deolara- 
tion of a Sara-Yantil” by B. Jha OOP XII, ii, pp. 310.825. 

53. Vide — ^Satishaohandra Vidyabhushana’s History of 

Indian p. 83 f. n. 1 and MM Qopinatha Eaviraja in 

Saraswai i Bhavana Studies IV, p. 69. 

54. Vide — ^Foreword by Dr Qanganatha Jha to Eeshi 
Mishza’s edition of MM Saohala Miehra’s commentary on 
Govardhana’e ArydsaptaSatt, p. iL 

55. Vide-^J. Mishra'e “Some Aspects of Maithila 
Oulture" in JBBS XXXIll Parts I and II, pp. 45*64. 

56. Ibid. 

57. LSlV.ii. p,A 
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delaying the introduction of Journalism and 
various other things in Maithili. ' This also 
explains the almost complete neglect of the 
language in Educational and Administrative 
spheres today. 

The exclusive and excessive cultivation of 
Sanskritic studies is also responsible for the 
archaic, complex and synthetic character of 
the mother-tongue of the people of Mithila. 
The verb-system of Maithili is extremely com- 
plicated, its nouns continue to take inflexions, 
and its pronouns and certain other features 
preserve many obsolete links in the study of 
Modern Indo-Aryan Philology. 

So far as its literature is concerned, it can 
be said without fear of contradiction that no 
other Modern Indian literature has writers 
who follow the lines of Sanskrit literature so 
closely. Not only the plots and themes have been 
borrowed from Sanskrit, and the imagery, the 
prosody and the thought have been basically 
associated with Sanskrit and Prakrit till recent, 
ly, and the treatment of subjects has been on the 
lines of Sanskrit Aesthetics and Bhetoric ; but 
the types of literature in Sanskrit have also 
been perpetuated in several ways. Thus, the 
greatest Maithili Grammatical Treatise by 
Mahavaiyakaraua Dinabandhu Jha is written 
in Sotra-form and has a long Dhstupstha 
attached to it in the Papinian manner; the 
"Regular” Maithili drama has three languages 
in it— Sanskrit, Prakrit and Maithili after the 
Sanskrit dramatists ; and lastly, such types as the 
Mahakavya,the Khapda-Ksvys, and the Oampu 
are still the common forms in which Maithili 
authors take pride. Even the Folk Tales 
(especially the Vratakathss) are inspired by the 
FurSpas and Epics. 

In one way the literature of Maithili has 
suffered very much by the high c^teent in which 
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Sanskrit has been held in Mithila* The Sanskrit 
scholars have always considered Maithili as the 
^ApabhraiiiSa* (lit. fallen, degraded) language 
and therefore, only fit to embody light litera* 
ture. This is why we did not have any serious 
or scholarly writing in Maithili in the past; 
the fit vehicle for it was considered to be 
Sanskrit alone. It is only in the XX century 
that people are prepared to contribute serious 
works also in the vernacular. Of course, this 
meant also that the less scholarly of the Brah- 
manas, the Kayasthas, and others took the 
greatest share in producing Maithili literature 
in the past and thus balanced the otherwise 
over-burdening of the language with models 
and ideas of Sanskrit literature, and were in- 
strumental in eventually bringing it nearer 
to the masses than could otherwise be possible 
with its courtly and aristocratic patronage. 

Heligious Life of Mithila 

There has never been any sectarianism in 
Mithila. There has neither been ever any new 
religious order preached in Mithila. Hindu 
Maithils are generally believers in the Varpa^- 
rama Dharma and in simple devotion to Hindu 
gods and deities. 

The three main figures (the Triad) who have 
inspired and /animated their souls throughout 
the ages are §iva, Sakti and Vispu. They have 
equally valued them as capable of giving rewards. 
The simultaneous three-fold m irks on the fore, 
head of the BrShmanas represent this character- 
istic of the Maithils : the three horizontal lines 
of the sacred ashes represent their devotion to 
Siva, the vertical white sandal paste represents 
their faith in Yi^pu and the dot of red sandal 
paste or fit vermilhon repressnts their vener- 
ation for Sakti. 

The worship of §iva is, however, the most 
widespread among the people of Mithila. The 
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greater popularity of full fasting on the 
pak$a oaturdafit on an eksdaSi ; the worship 
of thousands and lakhs of clay-made Siva>lingas 
on special occasions ; the faith that diva alone 
can ultimately award Mukti ; and several other 
things, point out the great place that Siva occu- 
pies in their hearts. It is because of this that the 
songs of diva are a speciality of Mithila. They 
are of two kinds : Nacsns and MaheSavSnis. The 
former is a elass of pure devotional hymns, and 
the second deals with the married life of Kara 
and Gaun in general. From the days of Vidya- 
pati to those of Canda Jba, poets have pro- 
duced excellent Nacaris and MaheSavanis. This 
is why the Ain.i-Akhar{ (1598) notices the 
‘Lachaiis’ of Tirhut as one of its specialities,® « 
and this is also why hundreds and thousands 
of Maithila pilgrims visit EapileSvara, FaSu- 
patinitha or carry heavy Eamaru on foot to 
the Temple of VaidyanStha Dhsma singing 
“Kakhan haraba mora dukh he Bholanatha” 
and shed innumerable tears of devotion. 
Almost every village in Mithila has a Mabadeva- 
Matha and organises occasionally public worship 
of Mabadeva. 

Equally widespread is the worship of Sakti. 
There is, however, one great difference between 
the two. There is a marked paucity of stories 
recording any attainment of ‘siddhis’ by the 
worship of Lord Siva, whereas those regarding 
Sakti devotees are replete with their attainment 
of miraculous powers. This is probably because 
Sakti is supposed to give these ‘siddbis’ but the 
God who can award 'mukti’ or salvation, 
which is a higher thing, is Lord 4iva alone. 
Tet, some of Mithila’s great saints and 
Upasakas have been associated with Sakti, such 
as, Devaditya, Vardhamgna, Madana Upidhyaya, 


68. Blooh man’s ^T rant-ktiop, Vol. Ill p. Of. the 
Bengali Metre 
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DbireDdra Upsdhyiya, Gokulanatha Dpsdbyiya 
and Bajar^i Mithile^a Rameabvara Singh ; every, 
bouse-hoid has a ‘gossuni’, and there are famous 
holy 8it(8 like Uccaitha, Janakapur, Csraundis* 
tbsort, Ugratsrasthana, and other important 
Siddha Pittas ; the first verse taught to a child 
is in praise of 8 .kti** ; the Aipana (or painted 
yantras on the ground)®®; the names oj Maithils, 
like, Tantradhaii, TantrarStha, Saktinatha, 
Kha;4gadhari, Tatacaivna, Adysoarana etc.** ; 
the §kba a rites of Maithila women; the sensuous 
character of the people** ; the vogue of fish 
eating; the Tantrio headdress (the 'TR); the 
ofifering of sweet-rice cooked in milk and the 
feeding of ‘Kumatis’ (called “Patadi ceremony”) 
on all auspicious occasions ; the widespread 
public worship of ejrtben images of Durgs 
in Dasehra^®* ; the Matfka-Poja and the pre- 
valence of ^ikti Dik§5 (-ista) mantra— All these 
point to the great importance of Sakti in 
Maithila religious beliefs.®* Of course, in these 
as in many other important matters, there is a 
great deal of agreement with BengaPand Assam. 


59. Kaviraha$ya by Dr. Ganganatha Jha, p. 10. The 
Terse is— 

tPRT *PIT qld; II 

60. Cf. ''Aripansprak^iia” by Jivanaoda Thakur. 

61. See Oangapati Singh's article in VIBHXJTI 
AHEA. 

62. 'Sheshinatha Ohandhari, MukilddarSana, p. 125. 

63. This should be noted as a feature distinet from the 
prevalence of Bamalila in Dasehra in Madhyadeia. 

64. Cf.i?l$5SI|^ fNl a^f^lfFRl 

»raT II 

which purports to describe me history of &ktisra end 
Mithila's place in it. See B. C. Ohande, fndo-AryaH B^s 
P.15S f. n., and Chintaharan Chakravarti's article in OuU 
tural Htritage tf India, II p. 291 (Published by Ban)akrishna 
Hatha). 
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The reverence for Sakti has influenced 
■her script and literature. Kot only we have 
a large number of Tintrio wor^ in Sanskrif, 
but almost all writers praise Sakti as the 
Primal (idya) Energy, and the script of Maithili 
called MaithilSksara or Tirhuta has developed 
in accordance with Tantric Yantras. This has 
been given in detail in the Kdmadhenu-tantra 
and the Varnoddhara^tantra.*'^ It may be sho'^n 
how the letter ra is formed The three 
straight lines form the ‘trikona* (triangle) 
and the line inside is a modern developmei t 
of a ‘Bindu’ which is found in Medieval ins- 
criptions.®® Similarly, the J.'nji the auspi- 
cious sign with which the Maithila alphabet 
begins, is a Tsntric representation of the 
Kupdalini.®’ 

As regards Maithili literature, the most 
important result is ‘Gossuni-ka Gita’ without 
which no auspicious religious ceremony will 
ever begin in Mithila. There are also a large 
number of songs, such as 'Joga’, which are based 
on pseudo-'lantric beliefs and superstitions. 
Besides these, a number of Tantric documents, 
(esp. Maithili mantras) are available in the na- 
ture of incantations and charms which are not 
fully understood even by the experts of Mantra- 
Ssstra, but nonetheless they are said to do their 
work very efficaciously. 

As contrasted with these two deities, the 
worship of Vi9nu has exercised no great influence 
on the vernacular literature of the country. 
The proximity of Salagrami river from whose 

65. Quoted in the ^abdakalpadruma (s Sanskrit Biotion- 
ary in Bengali characters in four Volumes). 

66. E.g., Vide— Eandaha Inscription of 1435, edited 
by K. P. Jayeswal JBOB8, March 1934, and the rejoinder 
to it by Dr. TImesha Mishra in Al/ahabad'Unipersit!/ Studies, 
1984, pp. 68-65. 

67. See JKAMABUPA I, and Chapter II infra. 
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souroe we get the dslAgrima idol of Yi^nu, the 
observance of all prinolpil Vai^pava fasts and' 
festivals, the immense popularity of Bhdgwata, 
Barivamea and Brahmavaimrta Puranas— are 
soms of the signs which show that there is 
some popularity of Yaispava worship as well. 
But whatever might be the opinion of scholars 
with regard to the long and rich traditions of 
Maithili Love Poetry connected with Krsu^ 
it must be understood that it was in lands other 
than Mithila where Maithili was able to produce 
great Yaisgiva religious literature. It is re- 
markable that Yaispava hymns called ‘Bhajans’ 
are practically non.ezistant in pure Maithili and 
whenever people need them they have recourse 
to ‘Bhajans’ in other languages. 

The reason for this is the common belief 
in Mithila that a Yai^pava is generally a 
^Yirakta’ (retired), one who has no more connec- 
tion with ordinary life. Indeed, to be a Vai$pava 
means, in Maithili idiom, to be one who though 
a Sakta, yec has given up the eating of fish and 
the Trasada’ of the goddess (such a person 
may also put on a necklace of Tulasi'). A 
typical Maithila, who is more of an epicu* 
rean thin of a stoic, usually avoids being 
a Vaifpava in the above sense. A Maithila 
Vai$pava generally regards himself to have 
transcended the bounds of all kinds, and, 
therefore, perhaps seeks a medium of expres- 
sion for his ‘Bhajans’, which is not local. 
He is tempted to use the vernaculars of the 
birthplace of two of the greatest Yaispava 
avatdraa — Rami of Avadha and Ersne of 
Mathura. 

It is, therefore, proper to conclude that the 
devotional mainsprings of Maithila mind have 
been Siva andSakti, and the paramount religious 
character of the peqple is Smarta Brahmanioal 
Hinduism, 
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Htndat and Mailinui of Mithila 

It is remarkable that in so predomiuaiitly 
Brahmanioal a country, there are several features 
which show a complete fusion of Hindus and 
Muslims. This is found not only in the large 
number of Persian and Arabic words which are 
used by Hindus in the most intimate and sacred 
places: such as, Kabula, Rikabi, Jajiro, Taja, 
FSraka, Dalina, Mahapha, Habeh etc., (in the 
sense of ‘Vowing an offering or sacrifice to a 
deity”, “a dish”, “lavatory”, “princely or Babuani 
cap”, "money or cash paid in settling marriages 
between two parties of different statu V, ‘'guest 
room or sitting place for gents, outside the court- 
yard”, “pallanquin”, “courtyard or household 
of respectable persons” etc.) —(leaving aside, 
of course, hundreds of words in administrative 
and official contexts, in spite of the fact that 
Mithila is one of the few provinces in India 
where legal judgments were delivered strictly 
according to traditional Hindu manner till as 
late as the Eighteenth Century,— vide K P. 
Jayasawal in JBOJiB 1920, on the “Judgment of 
Sauhala Miahra”),— but also in the surnames of 
Brshmapas such as Khan, Bakhii and Ghau- 
dhari. The most important fact to be noticed 
in this connection is, however, that the 
Tazia (or ddhd as it is called by Maithils), 
is respected, participated, welcomed and even 
worshipped by every one, whether he is a 
Hindu or a Muslim. 1 have myself witnessed 
the d&hd coming to our houses and people of 
the locality joining and singing songs in the 
processions of TaziS as Hindus do in the RithallU 
processions in the U. F.*‘ 


6S. So alto Bays Baba Nageadraaatha Oopta^ia his 
Be^cttofw and Reminiscenei (Publtehei* by Qiad 
Lioaitod. Bombay) as quoted in the Iniian PEN XUl. lO 
p. 149, Ootober 1947. 
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Besides tbis, Muslims are found devoutly 
singing Hindu songs in praise of Bsma and 
Erfcta a^ commonly as Hindus 'worsbip Muslim 
saints (suob as, the Panoa-piriyd i.e. a Hindu 
who worships Ghazl Mian and other four Pirs; 
Bihar Beatant Life, p. 407).*® There is one 
deity, called Bslipira, worshipped by Hindus, 
who will not be pleased unless a cook is saori- 
tioed for him. 

The National Maithila Era is the Fasali 
Era. Like the rest of India, in music the union 
of Hindus and Muslims is most patently observ- 
ed here ; the Maithila musician Locana is the 
first prominent Hindu writer on music who 
incorporates Iman and Firdausi Kagas invented 
by the famous Muslim singer Amir Ehusro.®® 

These are, 1 am sure, telling instances of 
how much mutual tolerance and respect are 
found amongst the Hindus and the Muslims of 
Mithila. In economic, agricultural and various 
other common matters, of coarse, there is no 
end to this spirit, though in recent months there 
has been some deterioration in their har- 
moniousi relations. 

Maithili has to its credit a number of 
Marsiyas and other songs composed by Muslim 
folk poets. The following specimens illustrate 
their good and bad (juahties : 

(a) A Maraiya : 

^ ^ ^ swMl ^ ^ trt 0 II 
^ ^ m m • ii Ml 

spit ^ fpi • II 

Nt ^ kr • mil 


69. Of. iThe Malim Kuujsra who worships « dbity 
osUod Binut Th&kors (drioraon, Bihar PeatoM Ufa, p. 404) 

70. Of. Aohuyo Sshitimohws; Sou's wtiotwiu SNsHfara*. 
bharati Qaarttrly, 1044, Ft HI and BT pp. 1S6, 197^1^ 1)6.! 

4 
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^ fipr ^ imiw • !i 

tilt isw^ fiw»?WT tra • II I II 

lilt fwrar 5|lr 6l€R?wr^ fn? ?ra ® ll v ll 

• II 

%ft IrieiT ^cswT^ fpun • II ^ II 
«lfi[ ??ft ^ fR IR • II 

flit'Rftilpi^ftwsRT^fRIR • II ^ II’* 
(6) The following poem depicts the life of a 
daughter-in-law from the point of view of the 
mother-in-law : 

wft ^ *1% *R, 

^ 3W5f 3?^ q|q iqr W II < II 
sfsed % wi 5^ ^si i?r, 

esft qgifq JR U ^ II 
qfl^J 5^ SW fiRT SR, 

^ ^ Snfq qiT^ 1|!H!| II < II 

SBPJC ^ vr SR, 

5R< % ^ rI RSfl R!f II VII 
Srf^ ^ ^ RJf Rq, 

R^%^^%R#SRTHRll^ll 
sfRflft % 51^ % RH qq, 

qw ^ sit ^ CT IR II % II 

«t3% qqq 

% q (SIR R^r ssiT «sr U » II 
‘URR* «R?r tfff j|^ *R, 

Raw RR ^ 3^ ROR W W II II’* 

Paoji and Kutiniam of Mithila 
In their social structure, the Maithils have 
given birth to an elaborate system of keeping 

71. From Grierson’s MaitkiU ChfMttmathy, p. 20. 

72. Se4f^a^jamdn& (published M. Abdul Rahman 
Bocdcseller, Village Sarautl, F. O. GhongharadiA Diatrioi 
Xlad^anga), p, 7. 
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genealogies (PanjU). Though to-day they are 
prepared for Brshmapas and Esyasthas alone* it 
seems that formerly they were current among 
other Hindu classes also.** This custom of 
keeping genealogies goes back to about 1100; 
but it was MabsrSja Harisimhadeva who 
ordered detailed genealogies to be scientifically re* 
corded for the first time on Pafijis registers) 
in c. 1310 ?,** so that marriages within for. 
bidden degrees of relationship may not take 
place. He made it obligatory for every person 
to get a certificate of non-relationship {A-4va- 
jana-patra) between the two contracting parties 
from the genealogists (PanjiA^drs).** 

In course of time, these genealogical records 
assumed gigantic proportions and it was felt 
necessary that the official PafijikSrs shoiild be 
available to people at certain appointed places 
throughout Mithila. This is why one of the 
persistent references in Maithila fiction is to 
the Pafijikars whenever a marriage is to be 
settled. The institution of the G-hataka (the 
person who knows most of the genealogies and 

73. Ghatakar&ja by Ohanananda Jha p. IS. Publishod 
by Ur Janardana Jha, P. O. Banitol, Distriot, Darbhanga. 
Also see, infrot p. 80 f. n. 

74. Two different verses are quoted for the date : 

(<) ^ II 

<raf|iw«r. fs: ii 

{i.e. 1233 Sake^lSlO A. D.) Sometimes interpreted as 1848 
Sake- 1326 A. D. Vide Ghatakar&ja, p. lA MlTfllLANEA, 
p. 69, 151. See also BAEHSI, p. 38 f. n., p. 459 and MODA 
2, p. 23. 

(ti) srr, 

’snifht I 

dWHgw i fwt, 

See SINGH, p. 159 (which gives 1216 Sake ; 1616 in 
f, n. is obviously a misprint); BAKBSl, p. 494 f. n. 

75. JBOBS m p. 515. 
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nnpffiqtolly and informally hrtw people in oop- 
traoting truly admissible marriages .to a certain 
6acb9iit)grew out of this very feature in Maitnua 
Booiaty<.** The typical Ghataka in literature 
ig ;^^da* but we have lately had very funny 
pd^ures of the Ghataka*** 

Another corollery of the Fafijis was the 
fevil custom of Bikaui (or Kulinism).’* It 
smears that after some time when these Pa^te 
uame into being, the good or bad qualities 

*76. The 'Vanfftratnakata* of JyotlryTerelB ftee*»lie«t 
*fc,iiowB 4ioyk whioli rBfors to tlio GhBjBks (Oe ISMje 

77 E.g.iiiTga«n»da8iearMattaka* hy Jiyena Jhs and 
ia kr Valdyanatba Mtobra Yfttri. 

78. Later on borrowed by Bengal and AsaaBk Of, ‘The 
ayatam* of Kuliniim waa borrowed some oenturlea ago 
by the Brahmanaa of Bengal’— Bialey in hia fraow 
work •’The People of India" (p. 215), from Oirindra Hatha 
Dnttab “The Sayaathaa and Biahmanaa of Mngal 
(1806). The following pointa also support this— (a) The 
p..« h*h Knlapafljiks texts are known after aeme avowedly 
MaiuiiU Srafti ^ibandha antboritieB on marriage, au^ a^ 
Hari Ifiabrh and Vaohaspatl Misbra. (W The 
texfa do not date before the latter half of the 15ih Oe^ 
tury : indeed, even the genuineness of some ewly texta 
h doubtful— (See Dr. B. 0. Majuinder, History of Bengal 
Vd. I PP. 624*29)— whereas Maithfle texts o^aBji are 
expressly dated in the early 14th Century. The system 
of keepiag geneelogioel records amo^ E^awaa In 
Assam waa borrowed from Hithila : ,f& ^ 
in his “Sooial History of Kamstupe (yol.ttp.168^ 
•KavindrapatraUlkohis fora-faUmr who by introducing 
thoboustom of keeidog genealo^ri 
apt orbed record d the sutus of the Kayaethae of Mithila) 
raeonstr noted on Unes similer to these of his enoMtcnr, the 
Sayastha oommunity of Eamarupa. Ax in^ Mithila so in 
Samatupa th6 Dasa ara #• Kiilinii then oome 

the Devae and Dattas in point of honour in a sooial 
hieraroby. This order even now obtains raong the 
Kayasthasof KamanMta”. AUUiismakM tt likely that 
TbfbhCa. was the original home of KuBoiam. Lastly, 
(d) soooiiileig to ewSslia soholsrs, though Harisimhsdevs 
re-organised soeiety, the FsBlis were known et the time 
of ^nyadeva (o. 16J71. Mbw ttiis date is W mueh 
earlier than the ’legendary aaoriptton of Beogiiii XnlaJif 
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attaoh«d to tbe families or the yiUageB of 
partioalar families came to be g^dually indiu 
oated by the last important name of the Head 
of tbe Family or by that of its village, both 
being known as Pdiyi or ZratiitfA of tbe Family, 
Now, it is not clear as to when, among BiSn- 
manas, a further grouping oame into ezUtenoe 
by which they were broadly divided into 
Srotriyas (8oti), Yogyas (Jogah Pafijibaddhas 
and Jayabsrs. It appears that the best 
Brahmapas were known as Brotnyas ; the 


to the reign of VaUale 8«n (®- 

pointed ont that the text on which Bennli tradition maket 
Vallala Sen dtetinguieh Pe«o“» “ ^ 

Vaobaapati Mishra who flouriehed in about 15th Oentnry. 
and thus further oonfoses the early origin of Bengal Kulin* 
um. It is not known when exactly Kulinism weiU toBragal, 
but from wbat we know of the lelations of Bengal and 
ICithila during I4th— 16th eenturiee it BMms Po^c Mat 
it went there when Bengali eoholais used to haunt Haithila 
Oatuspftthis as students of Nyftya, Mtoaihsa and torti. 
NibandhapdharmatfasttaB. Risley calls Maithila kulins 
as bikauos (or vendors) who married sometimes as many as 
forty or ftfty wives. They are, however, more properly 
known as "BhalamAnuBas”. 


Pandit Bamanatha Jha thus describes the Brfthmapa 
Fafift texts : **These Panjis are the most exhaustive and at 
the same time most authoritative genealogies of all the 
important families of the Maithil Brahmins, kept by 
professional Fanjikars, generation after generation, since 
the days of Maharaja Harisimbadeva, the last of the 
Karnata kings of Mithila, who in the Saka year lS48(t) 
(equivalent to 1326 A. D.) brought them into being, wbleh 
in tbe oasee of more important families go back almost 
to a oouple of oenturies earlier and drhich in all eases 
continue since that thne up to the present day witihoot 
a break. Of these Fanjis there are two broad elaeses. 
Tbe more ancient of them, called tbe Mala Panji, eonfines 
to a ftwg i ft family or stock and reeords the nanies 
of sons as well as daughters with their marriages and 
ohildren. The other which is more common these days 
is called the &khft Panji. Itsjtarts with one family, tbe 
family of tbe Maharajadhlraja of Darbbanga, and branches 
offintoancthpr family a® »• » marriage VWW to 
it, It contains, ihemIprSi. toe gesealegles of eU the 
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next best of them came to be called Yogyas 
(the qualified) and all the rest whose names 
were considered fit to bear a psnjioname were 
Pafijlbaddhas. The Jayabars were obviously 
those who were considered not fit to be in- 
cluded in any of the above classes. The first 
three groups were generally distinguished* as 
Bhalamanusas (=Kulios). The Bhalamanusa 
ranks were, however, at one time, open to any 
Maithila Brahma^na who really deserved them.’* 
Later on, this flexibility disappeared and the two 
groups (Bhalamanusas and the Non-Bhala- 
msnusas) developed hypergamous tendencies. 
From an exaggerated importance placed on the 
value of having been born in a family of high 
Pdnji, the much- condemned evils of Bikaus 
(Kulinism) were born. The Bhalamsnusas were 
allured to marry more than one wife of lower 
families on monetary terms. This degenerated 


important families, because all important families are 
inter-oonnected by marriages. In this, hovrever, the names 
of women do not ooour and daughters are recorded not 
in the families of their birth but in those of their marriages. 
These Fanjis are growing day by day and are kept by 
professional Panjikars who guard them as their valuable 
treasures. They do not allow a layman to have an access 
to them and) written as they are in a technical style of 
their own, they are not quite intelligible at the first glance, 
though a little practice can give one an insight into their 
method and intricacies.’* Patna University Journal, Vol I, 
No. 2, January 1945, p. ll. 

It may be repeated that such geneological records were 
not limited to Brahmai^as only ; those of Efiatriyas, Vaidyas 
and ^yasthas are known to have existed. Vide— Qhana- 
nanda Jha, GhafakdrSia (pp. 39 and 45) and Basabiharilala- 
dasa, Miikilddarpai}a (Vol. 11, p. 16). 

79. Thus even today any Maithila Brahma^a can be 
made a Sfotriya (the highest class of Maithila Brfthmail^as) 
by the Maharajadhiraja of Darbhanga, and in the past, we 
are told, Euka4l, Dhare Jha,> Pipdarucha, Eachua, Dhaka- 
jarl, Eamalanarayana Pathaka etc.* were raised from lower 
ranks to higher ranks— vide, IMODA, New Series 38, p. 12 : 
New Series 4, p. 24 1 Old Series 161 etc. 
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feature of Maithila life was found to reach its 
worst levels when it was imported to Bengal. 
To-day however, all this is as much out of date 
in Mithila as in Bengal, but the rivalry between 
Sotis and Brabmauas or between the Bhala- 
msnusas and the Non.Bhalaminusas continues 
in some form or other. 

The Fanji-Frabandba is one of the most 
important forces in Maithila life. It has 
encouraged religious and scholarly life, pre- 
served purity of blood,' and, at the same 
time, embodied in the most authoritative 
and exhaustive manner the origin and history 
of Maithila families. Maithili fiction is replete 
with references to its various good and evil 
facets. A sympathetic appreciation of this 
old custom, which has in the past play^ed an 
important part in preserving social order and 
encouraged a healthy rivalry for virtuous and 
noble life, should, however, prevent us from 
merely condemning it blindly. 

Love of Music and the Drama 

Another important feature of Maithila life 
has been its great devotion to the arts of music 
and dancing. Unfortunately, no full history of 
Mithila School of Music has been attempted 
as yet,^** though the importance of its know- 
ledge is indispensable for a complete ‘ under, 
standing of the origin and growth of vernacular 
literature throughout Eastern India. 

Music appears to have been greatly valued 
in Mithila from very early times, but there 


80. The only attempts so far made have been by Chet- 
antha Jha (Introduotion to Umapati’s *'Parijataharapa“), ^ 
Murafl Prasad, Advooate (Bibftra Aura Sangitakala, in 
JAYAKTI, p. S81 and p. 897) and by Ishanatha Jha 
(Vidyapati O Hunaka Sangitakala in “Mihira^ 1944)^ 

81. See B. Majumdar, Indian Nationt Poja Non October 
19, 1947, p. six. 
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is no. aoOount available of its individual 
achievements till quite late. 

The earliest reference to local (called “Popu- 
lar” as distinguished from Classical) Kagas and 
Ragipis is found in the Caryi-pad.is. Maharsja 
Nanyadeva (1097-1133), however, seems to have 
first patronised and developed the “Popular” 
Ragas on regular lines. His work 8ara$vati~ 
hrday&lanhdrahdra^^ was written after he had 
established himself as the ruler of Mithila. 
After him, Jayadeva (o. 1120), the author of the 
Gitagovinda^ exercised the greatest influence on 
the evolution of the Mithila School of Music. 
Whether Jayadeva’s music was “bad” as Kum- 
bha (14th Century) alleges it to be®* or not, his 
melodious tunes inspired Maithils, among 
others, with a new kind of musical poetry. There 
were numerous commentators and imitators of 
his melodies— the earliest and the greatest of 
whom was Vidyspati. 

We learn of great musical activity in the 
reign of Mahsrsja Harisimhadeva (1295-1 123/4). 
He was himself a great expert in music 
and in the Nrtyavidya-Kathi of Purusapariksdf 
a Maithila musician says that *Hara ol’ 
Harasimhadeva alone could judge his worth’. 
His court had such expert musicians as Jyoti- 
ri£vara, who gives a very elaborate description 
of musical activities in 14th century Mithila. 
In the sixth Kallola of his work, Vama-Saind- 
hara^ he gives 

“an elaborate desoriptlon cf a Bh&ia or oonrt bard, 
panegyrist and genealogist as well as efnUsarjr of 
kings. He w as a high dignitary, and his costly 


83. Mb in Bhandarkar Oriental BesearOh Institute. 
Poona ; a eopv of it is in the Library of the Allahabad 
University. See on it, Bamakrishna Kavi’s article in the 
“Journal of Andhra Historioal Besearob Sooifity*' Vel. L . 

83. See ELrishnamaobariaiv History (4 Claasukd Saiuiirit 
liittratwe, p. 849. 
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drass waa in keeping with his status. He was a 
scholar too, and a list is given of the works on 
Sanskrit and Prakrit grammar, rhetoric and pro^ 
Body that be had to study together with the 
languages (Prakrita) that he must know. His 
mental qualities are stated ; and the kingly state 

in which he travels is desoiibed The Vidyi- 

ivanta, a professional singer and mnsio master, a 
person who is commonly known as a kal&wanta or 
kal&tpot at the present day, is described and his 
state and his training are scarcely inferior to that 
of the mons exalted Bha^. In this connection 
the name of the rd^as, of the irutts as well as the 
7 kinds of defects of singers) and the 

14 kinds of ^ (or defects of singing), are 
mentioned,"^^ 

More interesting than these is the descrip- 
tion of dancing, and *‘there are three sections 
describing or enumerating the various kinds- of 
dancing : — ?;^-WRT, and 

The 10 qualifications of the drumplayer ( ) 

are mentioned, also the 12 kinds of drum-music 
(gi3r^), the time-beats (?im), the 10 rasas, 
the 30 vyabhiedribhdvas'* and so forth. The 
Patra was a dancing girl who was well practised 
in the 32 kinds of movements and in the 32 
kinds of graces. The Prerapa was a male dancer. 
The various kinds of dances they executed are 
described. Finally, there is a list of 27 kinds 
of vipas (or lutes). 

After the flight of Harisimhadeva to Nepal 
in c. 13:;i5, the centre of musical activity also 
shifted. The next centuries saw great develop- 
ment of music by Maithils in Nepal. The 
first writer whose mention we have there is 
Singha-Bhupsla.^' He may be identified with 


84. S. E. Ohatterji, Introduction to Jyotirlivara’c 
Varnaratndkara, p. zxix.xxx. 

85. SINGH, p. 167 ; Aufreoht CaUtlogus Catalogorum I, 
p. 415 and p. 686. Part of this work has been translated 
mto English and published from the AdxAr.,.{dbrary, an 
San^taratnQkarmpydkhyb. 

5 
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Bhupslasimha who is mentioned in an insorip- 
tion of Nepal as a Maithila ruler after dakti 
<'8akra-)sii)gha and Hari-singha.** 

The next reference we have is of Jagad* 
dhara,«* son of Batnadhara and Damayanti. 
He is the famous Maithila commentator of 
Mdlati-Mddhava and flourished in about 1474-5. 
He wrote Sangitasarvitsva which is quoted pro- 
fusely by himself in his commentary on the 
VenUamhdra and by Bucipati fUpsdhygya and 
Bsghavabhatta, and is preserved in the Library 
of Rsjaguru Hemarsja Sharma of Nepal. 

The rulers of Nepal, however, continued 
their patronage. They were great scholars of 
music themselves. Some of them described 
themselves in their coins as etc. 

Jagaijyotirmalla (1617-1633) was the author of 
Sangitasdrasangraha,^^ an abstract of all works 
on music, dancing and acting known at his 
time, and of a commentary on Abhilass’s 
work Sangitacandra,*^ written along with Vam- 
^amani Jha. Other works written during his 
reign were Bvarodayadipikdf Oitapanodaikd, 
etc. At the instance of his daughter’s son 
Ananta, one GhanaSysma wrote a commentary 
on Srihaatamuktdvali which is one of the most 
important works of the Mithila school of music. 
The author of BHhastamuktdvali*^ was probably 


86. See Introduotion to JtSjantUratnSkara of 

by E. P. Jayaewal, p. 24 f. n. Maithila tradition Ignores 
him except for what we may infer from the Pafiji Terse 
quoted in the above Introduotion. 

87. JBOBS XIV, 2 and Nepal Cat., p. 15 No. 447. 

88. Nepal Cat., p. 263 No. 1478. 

89. Xrishnamaohariar, History of Classical Sandtrit 
Literature, p. 869 and Nepal Cat., p- 278. 

90. Nepal Cat., p. 262 No. (8) 222. 

91. Nepal Cat., p. 270 and MMO II. p. 170; printed 
with English translation in the JKAMABUPA VUI (New 
juries) 1941, No. 2, p. 62 ff. 
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the famous son of MahSraja MaheSa Thskura, 
Bubhankara Thikura. He has been wrongly 
identified with some Assamese author.** 6ub- 
haukara is an important writer also because 
he wrote a work on Ni-tya preserved in the 
library of Rsjaguru Hemr^sja Sharma of Nepal, 
and, probably, of Bangitaddmodara*^ He is 
praised by Ramadssa Upadhysya** and Locana 
Sarma** as an expert in music. The time and 
identity of Ohan^yima is, however, easy to deter, 
mine. The name of a famous singer Qhana- 
Sysma is given by Locana** (c. 1681) and the 
Ms of GhanaSyama is dated as 1675. Thus the 
likelihood of the two being identical is great. 

This was the golden age of Maithila music. 
In Nepal and in Mithila, Maithila musicians 
were very popular, and also enjoyed wide popu* 
larity abroad. They were invited to the court of 
Tripura Rajas** and, like the Maithila musician 
who is described by Vidyapati to have visited 
Qorak$apura, one Bodhana Mi^ra** went to 
Bengal as an expert in music. 


92. JKAMARUPA VHI (New Series) No 2, p. 62 ff. 
Also tee D. C. Bhattaoharya’s article in Prab&it 1354 Sal. 

93. Bajendralal Mitra “Notices of Sanskrit Mss,** 
1,389. 

94. S5I » (fljRT) 


— (Raj Press Ed. p. 7). 
ftrjpsTssr ?sr:- 

fIM ^91 II VII 


— RT, p. 1. 

96. RT. p. 38. 

97. See N. N. Vasu, Vol. X p. 40 ff. BLg. 

see <WH Wn U928 Ed.) Vol. u, p, etc* 

98. HaUyudha, (Chapter XIII). edited by 

Dr Sukumar Sen ; see also OOP IV ii p. 517, 
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A very authentic account is hencefoTth given 
In the Bdffotaranffini of Looana Sarnia (o. 1681). 
Be mentions a number of Rsgas and Baginis 
which were peculiarly associated with Mithila 
School of Music in bis time. He is very conscious 
of the perfection that it attained at the time 
of Maharaj.^ Mahinatha ThSkura (1670/1-92/3) 
and Maharajakumara Narapati ThI&ura whom 
he calls Dhuniganasindhu (the ocean of Dhuni(?) 
music). In his work he gives a legendary origin 
of the art in Mithila ; apparently he does not 
know the part which Karpats played in deve- 
loping Maithila Music. He says that there 
was one Bhavabhotil?) born in the family of 
Brshmapas, who first pleased the deity and was 
successful in creating Ksvya. Having studied 
his fame at the assemblies of courtiers, Sumati 
the sou of a Ksyastha, skilled in Arts, became, 
a prcfessional Kathaka (lit. a narrator, a singer 
or a minstrel). His grandson, we are further 
told, Jayata was appointed by Mabiraja Siva, 
simha (c. 1412-16) for the poet-laureate VidyS- 
pati. These experts of music were able to devei 
lop numerous new lines of development in 
traditional Ragas and Ragipis. Locaua gives a 
detailed analysis of the new Maithila Rsgas as 
follows : 

WRft a*IT lilUPT 

Swill isft 

Iw * 

II (HT, p. 38). 

If wr— 

?rfa?iT fipntft % i 



kttHlLA AND 




?sran<t ^ Mkph 4l?MsRqwr^ u 
^^jnwcnrtwRTZTJ ^pflvwmi I 

H?TT<t Stf^RITi ^f^rar: II 

fta< T 5nw ^ ensnfM- 

?*l^RWI ^cisqi: II (KT, p. 119). 

Locana seems to have been the greatest musi. 
oian known to us merely because be was at last 
able to give a form and a definition to the 
Maitbila rigas and rsgipis and their many sub- 
divisions. 

After Locana, we do not get any Maitbila 
treatise on music, but henceforth the lyrical 
literature of Mitbila illustrates the subsequent 
history. Umipati and Govindadssa were, for ex- 
ample, the great musicians of the 18th Century. 
In the I9th Century Harsanatba Jha, Bhsna Jha, 
and Canda Jha revived some of the traditional 
Maitbila melodies. The courts of Maitbila 
kings and Babuins have continued to patronise 
music. Mahsrsja Chatrasingha (1808-1839), 
Mahsrajakumara Kirttisingha (died i^O), Gopi- 
Svarasingha (died 1886), Mahsi^akumsra Tan- 
tradhsrisingba (died 1915), LaliteSvarasingha of 
Auandapura (died 1922), and Baja Kalika- 
nandasingha of Banaih were especially de- 
voted to it. 

Among individuals of the present day who 
have contributed to this Muse, mention may be 

g rade of Baja Bahadur Sriman ViSveSvarasingha, 
rim an Candradhansingha of Banti, Nacari 
Jha, Bamoandra Jha, Sr?ti Jha of Mangarapat^, 
Bimanugraha Jha of Visnupura, Muni Maha- 
raja of Kaduara and Babu Baghunandana Jha. 
Certain places are specially known as 
centres of music in Modern Mithila, such as, 
Paficagachift, Panicobha, Tabhaka, Eihadagl, 
Yogiara, Vispupura, Baduara etc. 
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Maithila women have been very fond ul 
music. We have the accounts of Mabsdevl 
Lakhima and of Candrakala (the daughter.in. 
law of Vidyapati) in medieval times. Of 
course, owing to several well-known causes the 
tradition of these women has not come down 
untarnished. Tet, the singing of Maithila 
women at such places as E!ha4akabasanta, daSt- 
pura, Piiakhabada, Tarauni, Pokharauni, Kak- 
rau4a, Sauratha, Sugauna and Cakauti are even 
today the glories of Mithila. 

Conclusion 

It is clear from the above survey of 
some aspects of Maithila cultural life that in 
every way Maithila mind is fit to produce great 
literature and art ; it has a sound tradition of 
scholarship ; its religious faith is deep and 
sustained ; its social and cultural life have great 
sources of creating poetry and the drama of the 
highest order; and its past (if not present) 
cultivation of music reached suoh high degree 
of excellence as is capable of producing the very 
best melodies and songs. 



CHAPTER U 

TIE MAITHILI LANeUA6B AND ITS SCIIPT 

1 

THE MAIT0ILI LANGUAGE 

The Names of MaithUi 

The earliest name by trhioh the language 
of Mithila was known, appears to be **Avahat> 
tha”* or “Mithila-ApabhrailiSa”.* The word 
*Apabhraili§i% we are told, signified in Mithila 
the *De§ii-Bha$a' (the Vernacular’ or the *de8ila 
baemi’) as distinguished from Classical Sanskrit 
and Prikrts.* We find the name ‘Tirahutiya” 
(spelt ’Tourutiana’)* given to it in AlpheAetum 
Brammhanicum (1771). This was obviously a 
confusion between the appellations ‘Tirahutia* 
sometimes used for the people of Mithila, and 
’Tirhuta’ the script of Maithili. Golebrooke 
fox the first time called the language Maithili 

1. Ktrtilat&, edited by Dr. B. B. Sskeena, Indian 
Frees Bid., p. 6. 

S. BT p. 37. 

8. MMO II, Introdaotion p. 2 and p. 9. Srlpati's oom. 
mentary on Prdkf’ta Piifgala — 

arrawf 

^ ^ II 

i. voi. y iiipaSf 
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(spelt *Mithelee* or in 1801. Even- 

tually Grierson popularised this name, 

Some of the dialects of Maithili have in- 
dependent names such as *Ohik5-chiki’, *Jolahi’, 
*Ehotta* and ‘Goslari* in different parts of the 
Province. 

Area Where Spoken 

The present linguistic boundaries of Maithili 
are much wider than her ancient geographical 
boundaries. In the words of Grierson, the area 
where Maithili is spoken may be described 
thus : 

“Maithili is spoken in its greatest purity {Standard 
MaithtlH by the Brahmaps of the north of the 
Darbhanga and Bhagalpur Districts and by those 
of Western PurnCa. These men have a literature 
and traditions which have retarded the corruption 
of the dialect. It is also spoken with some purity, 
but with more signs of the wearing away of in- 
flexions in the south of the Darbhanga Distrtot, 
and in those portions of the Mongbyr and Bhagal- 
puT Districts which lie on the northern bank of 
the Ganges. This may be called Southern Standard 
MaUhUt. To the east, in Purnea, it becomes more 
and more infected with Bengali, till, in the e&st 
of that District it is superseded by the Siripuria 
dialect of that language which is a border form 
of speech. Bengali in the main, but containing 
expressions burrowed from Maithili and written 
not in the Bengali character, but in the Kaithi^ of 

Bihar The Maithili spoken in Purnea may 

be called Eastern Matthili, 

“South of the Ganges, Maithili is influenced more 
or less by the Magahi spoken to its west and partly 
also by Bengali. The result is a well-marked 
dialect, locally known as Chhikd^hhiit bolt, from 
its frequent use of the syllable 'chhik'* whioh is 
the base on whioh the conjugation of the Verb 
Substantive is oonjogatcd. 

The Maithili spoken in Mwsaffiurpur Pietriot, and 
in a strip of country on the eastern side of Dar- 
bbanga is strongfly infected by Um neighbouring 

5. Aatattc Researches VII, 1801, pp. 199 and S. 
Beprinted in his Essays, Bd. 187S, p. 84. 
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Bbo^uri siwken in rarlous forou, in the adjacent 
district of Saran and in the greater part of Oham- 
paran. So much is this 'the ease, that, as spoken 
by some people, it is difficult to say where the 
dialect is Maithili or Bhojpurl, It may he called 
W^stirn MaitMli. 

“The Miisalmans of Mithila do not all speak Maithili. 
In Muzaffarpur and Ohamparan they speak an 
altogether different dialect, closely allied to the 
language of Oudh (Avddhi). It is locally known 
as Shekhai or as Musalmtni and is sometimes 
called Jolaht Boll, after the caste which forms 
one of the most numerous Musalman tribes, accord- 
ing to popular opinion, of the locality. The true 
Jolaba Boll, however, is the language spoken by 
the MusalrnSns of Darbhanga, which is a form 
of Maithili, though somewhat corrupted by, the 
admission of Persian and Arabio words to its 
vocabulary'*." 

It may, however^ be noted that almost the 
whole of Ohamparan, which was for a pretty 
long time the centre of Mithila, has now given 
way to Madhesi (= speech of the MadhyadeSa) 
or Bhojpuri as it is called 4here, and that in 
addition to this, Magahi also may be regarded 
as a dialect of Maithili, {.e, the tract of Ancient 
Magadha or Modern South Bihar~the districts 
of Gays, Hazaribagh, Palsmo, Monghyr and 
Bhagalpur— may be considered to he linsuisti* 
dally a part of Greater Mithila. 

The linguistic boundaries of Maithili should 
be taken, therefore, as Bhojpuri on the West: 
Bengali on the East ; Nepsli or Ku% on the 
North ; and Oriys, Santilsli and Mup4a on the 
South. 


The Number of Its Speakers 

According to the LinguiHie Survey of India 
(y. ii. p, U), the number of people speaking 
Maithili. in WIl was:-^ 


6. Ibid, pp. 13-14, 

6 
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Standard Maithili ... 

eee 

I.948.809 

Southern Standard Maithili 

•ee 

9.300.000 

Bastern Maithili ... 

eae 

1.908.300 

Chika*ohiki Maithili 

eee 

1,7191,781 

Western Maithili ... 

eo« 

1,788.499 

Jolaha Maithili ... 


337,000 

Total 

eee 

9.389.876 


These figures do not include all the speakers 
of Maithili in the Nepal Tarsi. In view of the 
past cultural and linguistic contact between 
Nepal and Mithila and the inclusion of some 
portions of Mithila in the Kingdom of Nepal, 
Grierson was justified in taking at least fil0,624 
to be their number. Thus, in 1911. at least 
10 million people spoke Maithili in the country 
of which it was the vernacular. The number 
of Maithili speakers outside the Maithili tract 
proper was estimated by Grierson to be 196,782 
in Bengal and 66,575 in Assam. The total 
number of Maithili speakers according to him 
was, therefore) 10,263,357. 

Mm. Dr.Umesha Mishra has pointed out' that, 
6,504,817 Magahi speakers and 500,000 Pravisi 
Maithils* should be added to this total. Thus, 
the total number would come to about 2 crores. 

Dr. Subhadra Jha has worked out* the 
following figures for Maithili speakers in 1931 : 


7. In the Prtsidential Address, Ghongdheradiha 8es« 
Sion of the Maithili* Sahitya Par if ad, iSSS. 

8. This number is given by another sdholar also in 
Mihira, i4th September 19S5 ; See also. Sbashinatha Oheu. 
dhari’s Mithild Dariana, p. 7 and EapUeshvar* Jha's 
‘Mithilaha Upanive^a' in MHiira, 1944. Banrtfeantea 
Mishra, *Hani&r& Pravtsa' and Brajeutha Medthila AihiVoga, 
and Mevalal Jha, Brejastba MattMla. 

9, PairmaHon of MatAiU Umfua§e, 
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U Blliftr- 


Champaran ... 

see 

889,455 

Muaaffarpur 

eee 

2,525.980 

Darbhanga 

• •• 

3,154,290 

Bhagalpur 

eee 

8,041,725 

Monghyr 

••• 

2,021,342 

Pumea 

eee 

1,163,582 

Santhal Parganas 

eee 

78.8«7 

Patna (Basti) ... 

eee 

386,522 

Total 

ess 

18,256,643 

ingal— 

ess 

324.828 

her Provinces ... 

eee 

798,276 

Grand Total 

eee 

13,374,147 


The figures for Champaran, however, should 
not have been included in view of the fact that 
today Maithili is hardly spoken there at all, 
while Nepalese Maithili speakers numbering in 
1931 about 900,000 and Magab! speakers num- 
bering in 1931 altout 8,000,0^ should have been 
added. Thus, we can safely say that in 1931 
about 21 millions of people spoke Maithili,^** and 
that in 1949 all told about two and a half orores 
of people speak Maithili. 


10. Compare other 1931 fignres : 

Indian languages' 

Anamese 2.00 Millions, Gujarati 10.84 Millions, Oriya 
11.19 Millions, Pushto. 1.63 Millions, PunHbi 15 83 Millions, 
Malayalam 9.13 Millions, Sindhi AOpO Millions, Eanarese 
11.806 Millions. Teluga 26.37 Millions, Tamil 20.41 Millions, 
and Marathi 80.89 Millions. 

World language* 

Albanian 1.004 Millions, Persian 15.00 Millions, ChreMc 
6.93 Millions, Hungarian 8.0(11 Millions, Bohemian 10.61 
UHiinna, Siamese 1A50 Millions. Swedish 6.26 MiUioiM 
and Turkish 14.106 MiUions. 
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Place of Maithiii in Modern Indian Languages 

The following chart indicates the place of 
M^adhan speeches in general ih the comity of 
Modern Indian Languages ;* *— 


r 


Iin> 0 -£DB 0 PSAN 

I 

Arjran 


Iranian 
(Balocbi and 
Pushto in India) 


I 

Dardio 

(Kashmiri and 
Sina in India) 


Indo>Arran 


Vedic 


) 

Spoken Dialects 


r 


I 


PrSkfta : ^Dakfi^^tya ^Fraoya ^Madhya* ^Fiaii* ‘Udloya 

deijya ojra j 

‘Sauraeenl *Nagara' *(?) 


*II Prdijta : ‘Maharaftilya 

‘JpalhraaSa : ^Maharaitil 

^iUodern Language : ^Marathi 


*Magadhi 


I 


^Mgadhl 


*Ardha 

Magadhi 

‘Ardha- 
Magadhi 


®All 


*Eia 

L. 


’Sanraseni ‘Bajastbaill ^(?) 

West Hindi ^Sirdhi, 

. Panjabi 
‘Gujarati,' and 
Marvari Pahan 
and 

Bajastdiani 


r 


) 


Sundell Kananji 


^Avadhl Chattisa- 

I garhl 

Bagheb 
Bhojpuri 


Mandeln 

‘Sinhaleee 


Hindostani 


r 




<MAI' 


T^LI 


j j 

4<aamese Oriya Bengali 


‘Hindi. Urdu 
(Khafi BoIO 


11. Based mainly on l^raporewala's CbaMifloatihti. 
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{The Migadhi Prikrta began to branoh out 
quite eavly. The grammarians of Prik^ta meur 
tioQ amongst the varieties of Migadhi, a Gaudi, 
a Dhakki, and an Utkali or Odn* Maithili is 
the direct descendant of Magadhi (LSI V ii p. 1) 
and is spoken in its original home. Gaudi was 
the parent of Northern Bengali and Assa. 
mese. Dhakki (or the Magadhi of Dacca) became 
modern Eastern Bengali. Oriya is the represen* 
tative of ancient Utkali. 

Dr. S. K. Ghatterji has classified Magadhi 
into (1) Eastern (including Assamese, Bengali 
and Oriya), (2) Central (including Maithili with 
Magahi), and (3) Western (including Bhojpuri 
with Nagpuri and Sadani). Mm. Dr. Umesha 
Mishra, however, suggests an improvement of 
this olaesification on grounds of cultural affini- 
ties. He divides Magadhi into (1) North-Eastern 
(Assamese) (2) Bouth-EaAern (Oriya) (3) OentreU 
(Bengali and Maithili) and (4) Western (Bhojpuri). 
Grierson’s classification is different and 
faulty; for, he groups Bhojpuri with Maithili 
as *Bihari’. We shall see presently that 
Dr. Ghatterjfs contention that philologically 
Maithili cannot be grouped with Bhojpuri^* 
and Mm. Dr. Umesha Mishra's contention that 
Bhojpuri has culturally received inspiration 
from Ardhamagadhi and Sauraseni languages** 
can be supported by a detailed examination— 
there are more points in favour of separating 
the two than of combining them under one 
heading ^Bihari’. 

The common characteristics of all Msga- 
dhan spaebhes are : 


18. In olasBifying it as Western Ma^i^han (in 

ODBL). And see also infrOf p. 63 f. n. 

j 3. In olassifyidg of it as Western Msgadhan 
(Prestdenttei Addrestt (Hiongharadihs 'Session of Maftl^ 
StiiityiaPari»ad.l938). 
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(1) Pjboft4^'o-4endeao7 to turn the original 
w into an ift and the original « into v ; the 
epenthesis of K ie developed ; preierenoe of r and 
rh to d and dh ; preference of ^ to ^ ; initial 
% V becomes t, ^ ; 

(Z) Inflexional— greskier tendency to in- 
flexional synthesis; nominative in ; many 
weak forms of w^bases have also oblique forms 
differing from the direct ones {e.g. and in 
Maithili) ; direct strong form of sr bases ends 
in WT and not in sr? or sfi; dative case in%; 
genuive in *1^ ( ft ) ; the agent used before 

past tense ot transitive verb is absent ; pronouns 
uk, ; the post-positional article vt-vi (e.g, qtifiT 
in Maithili); pronominal adjective in f (e.g. ^ 
in Maithili); 

(3) Gonjugatton—l in past tense, h in future 
tense; use of the afSx-q> in connection with the 
verb third person ; «/^ and for the 8ubs» 
tantive verb ; 

(4) Syntax — past^tenses of transitive verbs are 
not construed passively but actively ; differenti- 
ation between transitive and intransitive in 
third person only ; structurally more developed 
than Western languages. 


There are, however, several characteristics 
which are peculiar to Maithili. It has special 
verbal .forms with affixed and infixed pronouns ; 
an elaborate system of honorific and other verb 
forms with reference to the object ; the present 
participle >819 used for the future in the third 
peifsdm only ; the n affix distinguishing verb plu- 
ral and singular honorific ; the honorific second 
person pronoun ; and lastly, the use of 
and in addition to 

Some features in Maithili are apparently 
foreign to Msgadhi Frakrta... Thus, it uses 
r (for If as in hara for hala) and • (formas 
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ia dew for de^) “not only in places where they 
obtained in Skt. but goes a step further-rit 
changes Skt. i and 9 also to s, and single inter* 
vooal 2 is changed to r. J occurs in all places 
except in tsra. words where there was y in Skt., 
if it was not fully vocalised and assimilated 
with the neighbouring vowel. Examples of 
such changes are found in Maithili of all 
periods.’’** 

Dr. Subhadra Jha has discussed these points 
elaborately.’* He shows that sr, x, ^ and t 
sounds were confused in Mithila. As for dental 
H, he points out that something midway between 
^ and 9 for all sibilants is represented by thb 
sign for palatal sibilant which is used for all 
sibilants in the popular Eaithl script. It is 
possible, however, as Dr. U. Mishra obsesves,** 
the vogue of Pah in the neighbourhood of 
Mithila might have influenced the change of 
Migadhan into Maithili 9. Indeed, Dr. Chatter^! 
considers that the vogue of aof for all sibilants 
in Magadhi itself was only apparent among 
persons of lower ranks. Lastly, the deviation of 
Maithili from Msgadhi in regard to 9 can be 
understood if the existence of an intermediate 
sound between 9 and 9 is recognised and if the 
fact that most Brshmapas of Mithila are dukla. 
Yajurvedins where 9 has two pronunciations 
( 9 and 9 ) is taken into consideration. 

Maithili — an Ind^Miident Laaguaga 

Till quite recently Maithili was classed 
either as a dialect of Bengali or that of Hindi 
—it was supposed to have no independent exis* 


U. Dr. Subhadra Jha in Porma^on ef Maithili 
Language. 
tS. fi>id. 

16. IntroduptioQ to hia edition of Uanabodb'a’d iCf^Aa. 
ianma and his Preeidmiial Address to gCaithiM dailt 
Hirdhiraya Samiti, Musaffarpur, XSIA. 
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tenc^. Grierson first emphatically declared 4hat 
far from' being a dialect of Hindi or Bengali,' 
it is in every way entitled to be treated as An 
independent forn of speech.^* It has several 
features of affinity with both Hindi and Bengali, 
but at the same time it has such elements in 
it as are wanting not only in these but in almost 
all the IndO'Aryan languages. ‘‘This is the 
case especially in conjugation. Here it stands 
aloof from all in following very scrupulously 
the complex rules regarding the honorific' and 
the non-hoDorific sense as well and about the 
use of the appropriate personal terminations 
indicative of the person of both the subject and 
the object. So it is really an independont langu- 
age and cannot be included in either Hindi or 
Bengali as one of the dialects of these langu- 
ages on the basis of (vocabulary or that of) in- 
telligibility only. All these langu^iges being 
of Sanskrit {origin, naturally have in them a 
predominance of words of Sanskritic origin. 
Mostly they are common to all. Heedless to 
say, however, that there are words which mean 
one thing in one language and another in 
others.’*^* 

if one were however, to group Maithili with 
some other language, it would go ra ther with 
Bengali than with Hindi. Says Grierson, “it 
was much more nearly allied to Bengali (group) 
than to the Hindi {group) of the North Western 
Provinces {modern U. “Like Bengali, 

Oriy^ Assamese, it is a direct descendant, 
perhaps the most direct df the descendants, of the 
old form of speech known as Msgadhi Pr^rit, 
and has so much in common with them in its 
inflexional system that it would ~Atmost be 

17. Maithili Grammar, 1882. p. 2. JBASB ZtV (1885) 
p. 186 f, n. 18, 18 and 19, and LSI V ii, p. 1. 18, 

18. Br. Satdiadra Jha, Op. cit„ pp.* 

19. LSIViip.18, 
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possible to make one grammar for all the four 
languages.”*® 

In order to nti <ke the position of Maithili 
clear an attempt is made below to study i^s 
relation with other cognate languages ; 

(I) Maithili and Bengali 

Bengali has been in the closest contact with 
Maithili. The origin of Bengali language 
shows that ancient Bengali and ancient 
Maithili had practically no differences— so 
much so that works in one language could be 
easily mistaken fot those of the other language. 
The intercourse between the two language 
areas was very great during the medieval 
period. For about four centuries (1 5th to 18th) 
Maithila scholars taught Bengali scholars and 
when, later on Nadia became the centre of 
Sanskrit learning, Maithila scholars were 
taught by Bengali scholars. Politically also 
Mithila and Bengal remained under the same 
influences till 1911. Naturally, therefore, Maithili 
has been read and understood in perhaps no 
other foreign area more widely than in Bengal. 
While Modern Maithili literature can bear no 
comparison with Modern Bengali literature, 
the Early and Middle Periods of Maithili 
literature literally “made” Bengali language 
and literature. 

Most of the strikingly common -and un. 
common features of Bengali and Maithili have 
been inoidently noticed above.** In pronun. 
elation and intonation Maithili occupies a 

20. LSI V ii , p. 1. 

2L Vide Dr. Suaiti Eumdr Chatkerji, Introduotinn to 
Va^'^O'M'ihkara, p. xxi and R. G. Dutta, Bengali LiUreaure 
as quoted by Dr. U. Mishra in his Presidential Address, 
G^nghata^ha. Mai, Sa. Pd. 

2t. While drawing attentiOD to the oommon featarea 
of Magadhan languages abPve, p. - 45. More details' in LSI 
V ii pp. 1.3. 

7 
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middle place between Bengali' and Hindi.** 
The short ir of Maithili, and' in general 
its short vowels and unvoloed nasal vowels, 
(sspebially the frequent sr and the.0andra6«»dit), 
and the it’s are unknown to Bengali. The 
stress on the initial syllable in Bengali is not 
found in Maithili, its stress falls on different 
syllables. 

As regards morphology, tliere are several 
common features in declension of nouns. Both 
bqve equally weak sense of number and gender 
in i^e conjugation of verbs. Of course, 
“Maithili becomes distinct from Bengali by the 
use of 'future in in the ihifd person and by 
a very complex conjugation of verb, which is so 
uniform^and so simple in Bengali”.** 

(2) Maithili and AsaafMfe 

^ssamese is the only Aryan language 
spoken in the Brahmaputra valley of Assam. 

The boundaries of ancient kingdoms of 
.Ksmampa and Mitbila were co.terminus on the 
Eoilk river in district Furnea. Ancient Kama* 
rapa -comprised till the 16th century modern 
Assam, Cooh Behar, Jalapaigudi and Hang- 

In the Edlijidpurdna (o. 700»1000) a detailed 
account is given of the earliest ruler of Esma- 
jropa^Narakssura. It is related that Naraka 
was brought up by Janaka, king. of Mithila, 
before he went to conquer— ‘‘to Aryanize” ?— 
Efimaropa.’ * 

23. E^. in the pronounoiation'df vowel ‘a*X81 V ii p. 2. 

I^4« Dr. Snbhadra Jha, ’BornuAUm of MaUhili Language. 

i, See Chapter £ above f. n,:V. 

26. For a diBOUBsion on him, eee Mr. Manhand's 
article in ,I£AMABUPA X 3. 4; J. Mjahra’a “Historioal 
j^ote8',OBt Berska^iva. and Bhagadatta,"Jn. J^AMABjUPA 
XI 1, 2 ; and B, E. Eakati, The Sfodter GoddaSA ]of 
khy6, p. 23 ff. 
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.During the early year?, ot the Chr^ti?\;i 
^ra we have the famous, copper* plat, e grant of 
the Ksmaropa ruler Bhssjcaravarman and 
his ancestor Mahsbhativarmau to Maithila 
Brshmanas on the banks of Koii 

“His anoester Mah&bhatirarman oroased the Karatoya 
early in the fifth century A. 0. and oonqvered a 
part of Eastern Mithila and Mo^ung and in order 
to oommemorate his conquest made the graht 6f 
lands within the conquered area to (McitMlo) 
Brahmans”......“lt seems that till Susthitavarman 

(9th and .lOth decades of 6th century A^O.) it 
remained under the Eamarupa kings. Bfaaskarvar* 
man assisted by Sri Han^a acquired it again in 
the first quarter of the Seventh century, and he 
issuea a charter confirming the grant made' by his 
ancestor.’’*’ 

Many Maithiis went to Ksmarupa during 
the reign of Vishu Singh of Ooch>Behar (o. 
1493 ?) He invited one Ssrvabhauma Maithila 
Brahmapa to be his priest. Esyasthas also 
went there, and, we are told, one ^arahari 
Esyastha bejame the Prime Minister of the 
State. Narahari’s son Payonldhi also held this 
post. His son Eavindrapatra introduced Eulin- 
ism among the Ksyasthas of Assam on' the 
same lines as in Mithila. Of course, later on, 
Eavindrapfitra’s family usurped the throne, and 
it is alleged that it holds it even today in the 
Gauripura-RS].*® 

In the Tripurl.Raj also many Maithila 
musicians and scholars were invited from 
Mithila, especially during the reign of Dhanya* 
mspikya (died 15 15).** 

The introduction of M tithili language by 
Sankara Deva (1449—1568) and other Brajsvali 


127. Itid an 427 €f. 

28. See Social History of K&marup<i by N. N. Vasu^ U, 
p. 168 ; also VtbhU't (Bhadabii, 1643 S&la) I, yii, P‘, Ifi, 

> : 29, ' Of. Rijam6l6, & Bengali work, quoted iiv N. N, 
Vasu’s ‘ Bindi Ti^vakofa" Vol Vm p. 46 , 
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wiit6r8 1)0 l6ss thiin th© ©stIici* 
and Tatitrika unity of culture during and aft^r 
th© decline of Buddhism have bound Mithila 
and 'Kamaropa in vtry oloe© ties. Asaumese 
Brahma^as follow Maihila Binrtlsa»d almanacs 
in religious and social matters*® though we 
are told that Pitimbara Siddhanta VagiSa, the 
premier Assamese Lawgiver, makes 
derogatory remarks on Maithila nibandha- 
karas.*' 

These factors make it easy to understand 
the great contact that has been between 
Assam and Mithila foi ages* 

With regard to the origin of Asaamese 
language it may be noted that in the old con. 
trotersy of Assamese vsr<tt« Bengali, Grierson 
pointed out that the claim of Assamese as an 
independent language was established by the 
fact that modern Assamese “comes (dtrectly), 
from Bihar, through Northern Bengal {formerly 
in Kdmrupa hingdom), not through Bengal 
proper”.** 

Rai Bahadur K. L. Barua says : 

“Yuan Ohwang in 7»h oentuiy AD. found that the 
dialect of Kao arupa diffeied only a little from 

that of Magadba The Kamarupa dialect was 

originally a variety of eastern Maithilii and it 
was no doubt the spoken Aryan language through 
out the kingdom which then included _ the whole 
of the At-sam Valley and the whole ‘ of North 
Bengal with the addition of the. Purnea district 
of Bihar. It is not. therefore, at all strange that the 
language of the Buddhist Dohas eouaposed in Kama* 
Tupa during the 10th and 11th centuries should 
be a mixed Maithili>E&niarupi language, bearing 
cP.'se resemblance to modern Assaioese, the direct 


30. See Dr. Mishra’s article in (Agahana, 1343 

8ila>’ 1, %, p. 8. 

81. JKAMABDPAar 3.4p. 70. 

'32. LSI I k p. 134 sod Maridi 1896 Bee also 
QDBL P. 79. 
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offopring of the old Eaoiarupi dUleot. Peiltape 
th't) DokSs were oompoeed in a lasguage whi^ 
could be easily understood throughout ICasterti 
India.”®* 

The variations betwet^n modern Assamt se 
and modern Muithili will appear to be man} — 
especially in phonology. But in morphology 
there are some important similarities. For 
instance, both have double causative suffixes i^ 
form and meaning ; extended forms of past 
future tense (having imperative, practicative 
force) in Eist Assamese and Maithili add tliAi 
and idihi; and such Assamese forms as 

3ft, qw correspond with Meithili foims as 
3ft, w (or ^ ?iw). 

Many words which Maithili speaking people 
would recognize as thtir own are found in 
Assamese in the san e sense, of course, often 
in a little altered garb. A few of then may be 
noted: 3Tsft (acting), sfN (trade), ifapt (flank^, 
(itches), (pay ', fftsiK (-ugar-cane), 3^3 

(thing), sm (near), ’Rf (Machine) 3qp: (dig up), 
(earth-colh quial Maithili), ^ift (night), q«n^ (me- 
dow ; cf. Maithili), 'CTH (Dlacksmith), 

(^lft3) (pomegranate), (ft^ Maithili— 

slippeiy), ft3 (clarified butter) 3V (phlegm— As. 
samese ; saliva — Maithili), (Assamese for 

clever = 3 ftrsrK in Maithili); wl^ ^ring). 

(S) iSaiihili and Oriyd 

Unlike Dr. Chatterjee, Mm. Dr. U Mishra 
separates Oriys from Bengali on the ground 
that the political and cultural domination of 
the Dravidians has been so great over Orissa 
that it has really lost its former bonds of kin- 
ship with other Migadhan languagea Indeed, 
"the language of the original inhabitants of 
Orissa was Dravidian” and though later on it 


99, Early Htitory of Kdrr>arupa, p. 918. 
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came under the influence of P§U and Prskrta, 
and Modern Oriys originated large^ from 
Magadhl Prakrta, yet its continued subordination 
to Telang Kings for eight centuries^ and then 
to the Bhonslas of Nagpur for fifty years or 
so, left very little chance of its development 
in the manner of other Migadhan languages. 

It is, however, not a daughter but a,sister of 
Bengali, though till recently some ‘'Calcutta 
Pandits” continued to claim it as, a dialect of 
Bengali. 

In spite of these facts, Maithili has certain 
points of similarity with Oriyg. For example, 
in phonology^: 

( 0 ) “In Oriya single MIA / was changed to / by 
oerebralisation while it was changed to I in early 
Maith. and became r or r in later Mai ... Except 
in the pronunciation of the cerebrals and the r 
of skt, tsm. words, all sounds of the two laugu* 
ages are pronounced in the same way, as distinct 
from Bengali cr Assamese.”*^ 

(h) “In Bengali the second element of a dissimilar 
conjunct consonant is not pronoui.ced but the 
first element is doubled. In Mai. and Or. ^both 
of them are distinctly pronounced. Thus Atmd 
is dt/d in Beng. but the Sans, pronunciation is 
preserved {restored^) in these two languages".*,* 

(c) *Tn the matter of stress, Mai. agrees with Or. in 
stressing the last long vowel. But this cannot 
be put on wny vowel which wiU occur before the 
third syllable from the end. In case all the 
vowels are shor^ the penaltimate .one will get 
the accent. Oriys. does not possess the very 
short vowels; which Mai. does. The rule of 
shortening of the pre-aooentual syllable,ldoe8 
not hold good in Oriy& 

Indeed, Maithili agrees with Oriya in phono* 
log^ much more closely than Bengali doesiwith 
OriyS in morphology. 


34. Th. Subh’adra Jha, Op. eit, 

35. Ibid. 

3«. Ibid: 
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(i) MaitHU and ^j>%nar%'’ 

"All round the outer edge of' Ary an India is a oirde 
of kingdoms or proVinoes, Bengal, OrisBa, Maha. 
rashtra, Ghliara^ Sindh, PaSjab, Nepal ; and the 
‘'Indian'*, or, as the Muhammadans called it, the 
Hindi, spoken in each of these places came by 
degrees to be called Bengali, Otiya, Marathi and 
so on. 

“But in the Centre there remained a rast area for 
which no special name was found : it was merely 
Hindi and its language or languages were all 
merely Hindi It has long been known that under 
the general term were included forms of speech 
differing, very widely from each ather, and it only 
remained for some scholar to enquire ihto the 
subject and classify these various forms, referring 
them to their proper relationship. Mr. Grierson 
has done this for the Eastern part of the hitherto 
, undefined area, and he has therefore a perfect 
right to give a name to the form of speech whose 
independence he has successfully established.”*^ 

This ■was the so-called “Bihan” language 
which is associated with Grierson's name. He 
thought Bihari to include three speeches- Bhoj. 
puri, Maithili and Magahai. 'Today, we find 
that this nomenclature has been the cause of 
considerable difficulty in the growth and 
development of the Maithili language. 

Grierson’s nomenclature was mischievous 
inasmuch as it grouped two widely different 
speeches (viz, Bhojpuri and Maithili) in it. We 
have Been above and shall see below in the 
section on ’‘Maithili and Bhojpuri” that Bhoj< 
puri is emphatically ‘U. P. ian’ (Hindustani; 
language rather than ‘Bihari’. Now, Bhojpuri 
having in total very much greater number of 
speakers than Maithili in totals naturally led 
other philologists and historians to classify this 
*Bihan* as nf the dialecW of Pt ian” 
(Hindustani) language. Secondly, by inventing 
this ’Bihari', Magahl was given a false place, 

37. VIrom » revie uf Gnerson’s Bihart (Srammars 
auted in the 887 iSdu. Vol. VU, p. 17. (Be^ips fn lA tvdf 
1.1885). 
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though Grierson would himself h^ve required 
it to be classed under the true Bihari langu- 
age (f, 0. under Maithili). Lastly, he was thus 
unconsciously giving Maithili the status of a 
mere dialect, though he was successful in his 
main object of finally showing that Maithili 
was not a dialect of Bengali and was very 
much different from Bengali. It may be 
concluded, therefore, that this Bihari was born 
at the hands of Sir George Grierson and that 
there is not yet any common literary form for 
the basic Rihan and that it is culturally and 
even linguistically not a sound invention. 

‘Bihaii’ is. however, also supposed to indicate 
a hybrid form of Hindustani which is made 
current by the Avadhi>speaking Musalmans 
of Bihar. Says Grierson : 

“The Musalmans speak it as their vernaoular langu* 
age over the greater portion of the area in whioh 
“Bihari” is the vernaoular of the main portion 
of the population. This bilingual area extends as 
far east as the Distriot of Muzaffarpur. This 
Musalman dialect is an interesting survival of the 
influence of the former Muhammadan Court of 
Luoknovr. It is frequently heard by Europeans 
in Bihar as it is used as a kind of language of 
politeness by uneducated non- Musalmans of the 
same country, much as Urdu is used by their 
betters.*’** 

Thie is, however, only a “spoken” language 
and has no serious claims to be a literary 
vehicle. Perhaps this is the Bihari of whioh 
Dr. Saohohidan inda Sinha speaks.** 

A third connotation oi ^Bihari” is the most 
soientifio one. It means ‘Maithili* along with 
‘Magahi*. For, what after all is the modern 
province of Bihar ? It is the United Provinces 


38. LSI V. ii. p. 404. 

39. ' NLoiern lUvitw, June 1941. p. 678. opinion quoted 
by Dr. A. Jha. 
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o£ M^adba^tjiie. Temai^ing i«>x.. 

tiiooa ate mainly ifeUe stijiP of, land in tl^ 
w«et which , halonge to the Ancient proviho^, 
of Ks6i (now correeppnding to the Bhojpuri 
speaking tract), and i the “aborginal** ai^caa. 
This strip , of land should ; stand ^ith the 
province where the-^ greater' portion , of' the 
Ancient EsSi province has been put (t*. $. with 
the Ur P. districts of (ihazipur, Ballia, Gofakhr 
pur, Afiamgarh, Jaunpur, Benares, Fyzabad, 
Basti, and so on). 

**Maithili and Magahi" have , practically 
everything in common as we shall see below. 
Therefore, if at all we want to stick to the terip 
‘Bihari*, it can be used. Only for “Maithili and 
Magahi’' taken together.^R 

^a) Maiihili dad Magahi 
Masahl is the name given to the dialect of 
Ancient Magadha, which lies in the south of 

40. Dr. Suniti Euoiar Oi^attorji writes tq me regsrdii^ 
this point fts follo'ws : ‘ . 

‘‘If that ooald happen (that is, if tiagahiyaa oould 
aooept Maithili as their literary form) then the 
linguistio situation of Bihar would 'be very much 
silni^ified ; and Maithili and Magahi then together 
will form the Bihart language. 1 fear t so long as 
the name Maithili is there the Magahi people may 
not feel as enthusiastio about it. Maithili intelUo- 
tuals at Patna should at , ouoe get in touoh with 
Mai^hi in telleetuals, and’ together you may start 
oalljng Maithili. M agabi as a single speedb-^Bfharif. 
...... No better name (aooeptahlq eapal)y. <.tp the 

Magahiyas) than Bihari suggests, itself tq. me how ; 
this Bihari in a specialised sense will really mean 
Maithili, just as Rajasihani really means Marwari, 
when we take hote of the literary fmoortanoe of 
the Baiastbxoi .speeches amd dialects. There is 
. , a good deal in e.<eeQW*~!WltetevM good old Shakes. 
. -poare may say.,,|lhojpuri has.aeveloped an ^diri. 
Auelityof its owp, and it has dei^e^d a good’ deal 
(or rather itil deV'elo^ibdnt' mis ' * 6^0 indepSnddktty 
aohiered) from the Central Magadhan— I have 
classed it separately as Western Mai»cl4eil 

8 
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Mithila. It is spoken in parts M Mongbyr, 
BUisaribagh, Bbagalpur, Patna and Palamu 
distjricts. According to some scholars Magahi 
should be taken to be a form of the ‘Language 
of MadhyadeSa* on the ground that in oertain 
Btiddhist texts Magadha is described to be in 
‘MadhyadeSa’. But, as are hare seen in Chapter 
I; this connotation of *Madhyade£a’ is a 
distortion of facts. Magadha has been pre- 
dominantly a 'Pricy adeSa’ (though Tibetan 
Geography seems to exclude it) and its dialeot 
a ‘Prscya dialect*. Magahi is in away the 
most direct remnant of the Ancient Migadhi 
Prikrta, and, though since the Mt»lim conquest 
its indigenous learning has been eclipsed under 
the influence of Hindustan (the ,U. P.), yet, 
Magadha has continued to be distinctly a non* 
U. P-ian area. 

The texture of Magahi is identical with 
that of Maithili. The most important feature 
is that both have verbs incorporating pronouns 

So says Grierson : 

the whole Mogahiigtemmar olosely follows that 
of Maithili. The two main diatinguiehing pointe 
arsk first, the use of the two tenses Just mentioned, 
and. second, the form of the Verb Substantive which 
is *hi* am) instead of the very common Maithili 
‘ohhr.*** 

The two tenses referred to are (1) the 
present indefinite (Maithili, dekhai^ohif Magahi, 
dehha~hi) and (2) the past indefinite (Maithili. 
d^kalahunt Magahi dekhahalun). These differen- 
ces, however, seem to be very insignificant on a 
little consideration. For, in colloquial speech 
Maithili ehi or aahi may be pronounced as nAi 
or hi— 'a natural phonetic change. Similarly, 
the verbal forqi dehhahoHn in Magahi is an 
cbvioQS transposition— natural for unlettered 
persons— of Maithili dekhaldhun. Most of these 


41. IAlViip.S6. 
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forms are found amoogUie. unlettered speakers 
of Standard Haithili too. 

**In faot**, oonolndes Grienon. **tfae prinoipal 
diffsTsooe between it end Msithili is that 
the latter has been under the iuduenoe of (a people 
who have been known for their learning) for cen- 
turies. while the former has been the language of 
a people who have been duU)ed boors since Vedic 
times."** 

Magahi might, therefore, *Very easily be 
classed as ...dialect of Maithili rather than as 
a separate dialect” 


(6) Maithili and Bhojpuri 

With reference to Bhojpupi it may be 
repeated that it “belongs rather to the IT. P. 
than to Bihar”.** Dr. S. E. Chatter ji supporting 
this conclusion of Grierson, says : 

“Bbojpuriya territory (Ancient Kdii Janapada) has 
always been under the influence of the West, and 
Western forms of speech, like Braj-Bh3.kh9. , and 
Avadhi, and literary Hindustani (Hindi and Cfrdit) 
in later times, have been cultivated by poets and 
others.’’** 

Indeed, Grierson, who committed the mistake 
of calling Bhojpun a dialect of Bihar, himself 
observes that so far as literary traditions go 
Bhojpun belongs to the West. He says : 

*1t was from its neighbourhood that the famous 
Bundelkhand heroes Alha and (Jdani traced their 
origin, and all its associations and traditions poin t 
to the West and not to the Bast.**** 

It may be further pointed out on the basis 


45. LSiViip. 3A 

43. Ibid, p. 4. 

44. LSI Vii P.40. 
ilk ODBI#I.p.M. 

46. Iiaiyttii,40. 
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of the tbftt Bhutan speakeirs 

in Bihar number less th^n 0,6917 to out of the 
25!^500^()00 *Bihan’ epeakeva of Bihan On the 
other handy **Maithili-*Magahi” apeakarsy in 
Bihar number about three timea as much. 

Beaides, of the total Bhojpun speakers in 
India (=20,412,608}y those in Bihar and Orisaa 
(=6, t9 1,766) are far less in number than those 
in the U. P. where their number exceeds 
10,085,171.** Even in area, Bhojpun speakers 
are spread in only five diatriota of Bihar, , .while 
they cover over ten districts in the XJ. P.** 

Bhojpun is, in fact, known as “Madhesi” 
or the language of *MadhyadeSa’i(the U. P.) in 
Ghamparan district, when distinguished from 
Maithili which is also known there. 

Philologically also there are several features 
in Bhojpun which bring it nearer to the verna- 
cular of the U. P. (Hindi) than to Maithili.*® 


47*49. LSI V li pp, 5, 14*16. and 3t*34 give total figures *, 
pp. 54.95,106, 186,44,248. 23 ,311 give distriot-wise figures. 
Bbojpuri itp epoksn by 20,412,608 persons, in tbe U. P. 
districts of Ballia, Qbazipxir, Gorakhpur, Azamgarb. Fyza* 
bad. Jaunpur. Benares, Mirzapur, Baati, Babaraioh and 
Oonda ; and in tbe Bihar distriota of Champaran, Shababad, 
Falamau, Saran, Banchi (and Jashpur State) ; and by about 
300,000 persona in Nepal Terai and about 412,608 persons 
outside. 

50. (1) In Pronmci<nti<m : Bbojptui is pronouooed 
with "tbe sharp out tone dearly distinguished as long (with 
aw of awl added at times), which we > hear all over in 
Hindoetani area" (LSI V ii pp. 41^2.) 

^2) Plurais : its nominative plurals by adding nf, nha, no. 
are like those of Avadhi ne, pom, -vane, ina. 

(1) In Dedennion of Nouns: It ends in oblique form in 
s, like Avsdhi ; the Dative—Aoousative po8ti>position ie 
k&, like k& and Ba4e in Avadhi ; Bhojpuri^ poBt.po8itionB 
M, w, sente, U compare with ss, senq of Bpatern Hindi. 

(4) Such forms as ^ (-1, AvadlM^^) ; Ava- 

<iw ^ t ^ (whe) ; 
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We may fa^re oonfiue ourselves to the 

*IPW, Ut eh Hi), oh, 0 , ohi (that); tt (that); 
tora (gen,) ; •peh Vaht ; Kucho ! all these 

are onmmos 'to Avadhl and BhojpurL 

(5) Common features in the eonjugation of verbs 
between the' two are : 

Auxiliary Ve^s 

1. Jet form— present tense 

‘masculine 2nd pe^'Ron (Av.) (Bhoj.) 
feminine STflie (Both) 

masouline 3rd person ^ (A) (BH ) 
feminine „ ^ (A) (BH' 

2. let form— past tense 

1st person (A) U{ 5 jf (BH); (2nd form BH) 

2nd person rakts (A) tahaleis (BH, masouline) 
ra/ialu (BH, feminine) 

2nd form BH, rahes (masouline) 

„ rahis (feminine) 

3rd person feminine raht (A) rahtdt (BH) 

„ „ masouline rahts (A) roftnlaitlBH) 

2nd form BH rahat, rahust 
(mas. sing.) 
rahin (mas. pi.) 

„ rahin (fern, pi ) 

3. -in, -en eto. for plural past tense in both. 

Finite Verbs 

1. Present tense 

1st person sing. mas. ^ (A), ^ (BH) 

*• es pl. tpa$« ^ (A) ^ (BH) 

2nd person sing. mas. deilEhd, dekhas (Both) 

2, Past tense 

let person sing mas. (Both) 

3nd peMon sing. mas. dekhalas (Both) 

St: Future tmtse 

1st person (BH) ^^(A) 

SudpersandeMoie {sUxg,),4ehhah6(o) (fem.) (Both) 
3rd person (JBothi 
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striking points of differences between Bhojpuri 

4. Past Conditional 

3rd parson mas. sing, deihat (Both) 
w fam. pi. deTduUtu (Both) 

5. "Tha past tansa with tha anding 

in i$, es or yas (aooording to looal spallings) is 
pra-aminantly tha typioal shibboleth of a spaakar of 
Bastarn Hindi In conversation this form of a 
verb naturally ooours with great fraquanoy« and 
is hanoe oontinually heard." (LSI VI p. 5). ‘Now, 
since this is as true of Bhojpuri as of Avadhi and 
sinee laHs and marts forms are “ralios of a mix* 
tura of SaurasaH! and Magadhi Prakrit" (LSI VI 
p. 5) and indicate tha Ardhamsgadhi origin of 
Avadhi therefore, Bhojpuri mr^y also be treated as 
one of the Ardham^gadhan speaohas (like Eastern 
Hindi etc.). 

6. Moreover, in tha third person future while Maithili 
(along with Magahi) uses the present participle 
somewhat clumsily, holding tha ba, Bhojpuri "takes 
rafuge in tha dt-futura which we (meet) in tha 
SaurasenI dialeots, so that we have a ourious 
spectacle of a future in which the first two persons 
are really impersonal passives (-'itavyarh*, lik» the 
Mdgadhan languiges) while the third person is 

active (• like the Saurasent lunguages). 

Eastern Hindi goes still further in the same 
direction. The Awadhi dialect closely agrees with 
Bhojpuri in this : 


Sing. 

Plural 




HFSt 




As we go West, Awadhi dt finitely takes hi in Isti 
2od and 3rd persons and becomes identical with 
Brajbbafa." (LSI VI p. ?.). 

Thus in the "is etc," of the past tense and in the 
‘W* of the future tense Bhojpun along with 
Eastern Hindi seems to occupy an intermediate 
position between the Magadhan lianguages of the 
Bast and the Sauraseni langpiages of the West 
(LSI VI p. 7). Therefor St we can. say, that though 
Bhojpuri may agree generally ia regard to its 
nouni and pronouns with the Hagadhi or Eastern 
group of vernaoulats, yaf-' in regard to the verb 
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and Ifaithili** : 

1; Phonology^the vowel « is pronuunced in 
Bhojpun with the clear sharp out tone of the 
U. P. and not in the round fashion of the East. 

2. Morphologf^i) plural is fprin- 

ed in Maithili ^ihe Bengali, etc., whereas in 
Bhojpviri it is formed by adding ne, ve, vana, vono 
and tno, like Avadhi ni, nha, and na. 

(u) DecUruion&: (Hi) Oo»yt<pafton— the favourite 
Bhojpuri po^t-position of the genitive is lis, 
while in the Eastern languages it is either ka 
Or kara or kefu. Besides this, the genitivb of 
a Bhojpun substantive has an oblique f6rm 
unknown to Maitbili. As regards pronouns 
Bhojpuri has a word for ‘Your Honour*, vig. 
rdure which does not occur in Maithili* In the 
conjugation of verbs the Bhojpun verb substan. 
tive bate does not appear in Maitbili. ' In the 
finite verb, Bhojpun has a present tense dehhild 
which is not found in any form in Maithili. 


it occupies a position istermediate between that 
group and the Sesraseni group, whose habitat is 
immediately to the west, and that it is very muoh 
near the modern representative of the ancient 
Ardhamagadhi Frakrta. There are, of course, quite 
many differences between Bhojpuri and Avadhi, 
but Western Bhojpuri— the largest group of Bhoj. 
purl— is frequently called Purbi pur «xcelUitce iqftep 
including Avadhi. (See LSI VI p. 43). 

Of. also ‘ WtP ^ t ft* uftnfi ^ 

% «t«r ft ^ “ft<rtl” irftr 

% IRiqff ?sr ^ *I?RI t,‘Wlft5 WWr*>B% 

- in “JPlfiWR” p. 84^. 

51, Most of the facte given here (as also those in f, n, 
50) are based on 
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Finally, Bhojpun has oast aside tfll tho maisOtof 
verbal forms in Maithili depending upon the 
person of, or the degree of respect to be shown 
t(^, the object. 

(iv) Cultural and flfAftte— The 

grammatical complexity is the ' result of 
the conservatism of Maithili Magahi speakers 
ah'd its simplicity that of the simple practical 
character of the Bhojpuri speakers. (Seef 'LSI V 
ii p. 4.) 

This does not mean that there are no points 
of similarity. Dr. S. K. Ghatterji has pointed out 
similarities between Maithili and Bhbjpuri 
gr^^mmars, but most of them are mainly due' to 
their territorial contiguity ; 

(1) * tht weaksaiog of long vowels when words «ro 
•xtended or compound^ through reasons of stress." 
Q) **Peiital pronunoi ition of the old Msgedhi 
palatal sibilant, although writteh Sa in the Kaithl..." 
(8i "r for M&gadbl I " (i) **3, ttometimes 4, form« 
for the same noun with preference for the asid and 
Miwd forms..." (5) "an oblique form in .e for nouns 
often retained." (6) "genitive of nouns in .. iba, 
of pronouns in kara and dative (P abla- 

tive) in se. (8) locative (in ti (9) verb forms "-a/* 
•ab end not •it, -fO." (10) “a verbal nonn in ^al- *'** 

(5) Maithih and Hind% 

Maithili has had a very chequered career : 
at first under the suserainty of Bengali it found 
itself in the Eighties brought under that of 
Hindi. The philological reasons which are 
advanced to class Maithili under Hindi (fp., 
prevalence of « for fi; use of ^ in locative; 
thoHiening of vowels When a word • is extendea 
or comuotinded etc.) are also the points in which 
Maithili agrees with Bhpjpari., It 8eemfl» there- 
fore, (that the contiguity of Bhojpun with 
Maithili has gone a lo£g Way to create the 


». 09DLl,p.96, 
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inpraisliKO tfa%t MaiHiiHi alpng with 9hojp^ 
am iSaMMn Hind! (Araral) diataets , foi» 
a mrt of Hindi. After we have eeen tiro 
dnrorendes oeWeen the onltural’^and literary 
tj^adltloiir of Biiojpiiri' ihi.(l Htutthifi ifaG^iaking 
areas, it ■•( odie<<s v> Ha> i.iat this haajieen an 
unfortnoate impression* Generally ^making, 
however, Hindi is different from Maithili in 
all those features in which Stnraseni Prakrta 
differed from Magadhi Frakfta.** 

Another ground on which Maithili has been 
classed as a dialect of Hindi is the inter.com- 
munionbility between Maithili and Hindi 
speakers. Even if this contention was wholly 
oorreot— as is not the case — Maithili ooi^ 
remain an independent language. For, righuy 
says Grierson : ' 

"TUs Is not an sasential different espeoiallir in, 
eonsiderias the Arjrsn Ungoages of North India* 
For, between Bengal and the Fonjab, inotnung 
even Bajputana. the' Oentral Xndid'Snd Oa]arat7 
every indivldaal who reoetVee thb vdry alighteat' 
adttoatibn is bUlngoal. In hie h<mie and in hw 
own immediate sarroondioge he speaks a. lonal 

, Uioin* bat in his bteroooree with strangem he 
employs or nnderstands some ford) of that great 
HngM frmioe— Hindi or HmdustaSi. MoMmvSr, 
over the whole pf this vast area the great mebb 
of the voeebolery, ifaohiding nearly ah tha Worda 
in common uee, fa, alkwing for variationa of pr»> 
uuntiation, the eame.””* 

I^hirdly, the adoption of late of DsvaaftHkkt 
sefipt in print has ourioudly stfpportbd ika 
iihprobsion that Maithili is only a fdfih of 
Hindi. Indeed, it ' ie fbrj^en or iacil^ pert 
in badlrgroand that Maithili ’ hab arao Its 

r J , * *4 
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6wii'86ripv. Pr. S. K, OhattQiji , rightly ‘6b- 

'*Tbe f»ot tbftt tdl rMwatly lititbili typw ware 
saver east aad so books were aver printed from 
typaa le pertly responsible for thalengaage 
its^ being in the shedst ii ICeitbili boy of the 
upper olaseee ie taught ^ MaitUli alphabat. and 
lUithil Brahmans and others usually employ this 
alphabet in writma^but in printing Dovanagari is 
o^nsrily used, we result of the influenoe of tms 
literature printed in Devansgati, combined with 
the compulsory study of Hindi In the sehoots _ to 
the ezelusion of the mother tongue and its script, 
has been that the knowledge of the native script 
is becomi^ more snd mmre restricted.*'*’ 

Otbey reasonB why there has been a decline of 
Tirbuta and the consequent rise of Devanigari 
are : (1) the desire to have a common script 
(Devanagarl) for the whole of India, being the 
greatest gift of the British rule, and the asso- 
ciation of Sanskrit (the Devavgm), the Indian 
Language par ^oeUence^ with it ; (2) the example 
ofOufatati andM irathi which adopted it; (3) the 
use of Kaitbi (a corrupt form of Devanagari), 
among Magahl speakers and the lower clasaes 
ofMaithili speakers; (4) and the official and 
uhoffioial vogue of light literature (esp. novels 
snd journals) in Hindi and the absence of 
printed light literature in Maithili script. There- 
fore, when revival of Maithili came and the 
press came to be used for printing purposes, it 
found the reading public more ready to under- 
stand' and use the Devanigari. The result of all 
this has been, as shown above by Dr. Ohattorji, 
that Maiffiils of the present generation are 
increasingly obliged to use Devsnigan. The 
older generation and the more respectable sec- 
tion of society^ however, still write in Tirhuts. 
With the establishment of Mithilfkyara Prala- 
toaa Pxnbandhiki Samiti, With the recognition 


Introductioa, P 
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H^ventoMsifbiliixi its home yniyer^ity a|)d 
with the oonoentration of all aspeqte.of ijaa wa- 
kening and rejttvination in Mithila in the 
language problem ^m>e.}ta& been a fresh interest 
in Tirhuta in reoent years. A fount of Majithili 
types has been odst and a little literature has 
been printed in that but it seems that peva- 
nsgaii has definitely by now ousted the Maithili 
script,, the latter being occasionally employed 
as reminding the Maithils of their independent 
and proud cultural history. 

Maithili is the only recognized native lite- 
rary vernacular of Mithila, though undoubtedly 
in reoent times owing to several factors Bengali, 
Hindi, Urdu and even English are also widely 
read and cultivated. It is strange in the light of 
this, to find scholars patronisingly recommend- 
ing the ultimate adoption of Hindi in preference 
to Maithili. 


II 

THE MAITHILI SOBIPT (TIRHUTA) 

Its Name 

The script of Maithili, now variously known 
as ^Maithili Lipi’, ‘Mithiliksara*, or 'Maithilak- 
sara*, is properly called as 'Tirhuta,’, though 
some uninformed people have dubbed it as *a 
corruption of Bengali’ or as *Ojha Soript used in 
Behar chiefly by Ojha Brahmins*.** The name 
Tirhuta* shows that the soript was fully deve* 
loped when Tirabhukti’ had become the popular 
name for the country. Earlier probably it was 
taken either generically as 'Mfigadhi script’ 


SA OuchM, Dr, Bsba RainSsks«n»(tibe PresMeat of 
thsRon-Loosl Lsagaagei Saetion, All-India Qriental-Oon^ 
farenoa, Daoembar tti 1941). 

57, , in Spwimesa of PanoHf VwumsIw 
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Of a« Hfia'lSod^ist work Litm-yumt, hi6i:% 
wript** 

Its Hislovy 

like growth and developmetit of iHrhutf hajs 
fk>)doin been disoossed in detail From the time 
Vben^e Bftstern Alphabet begins to appear 
distinctly, **Dr. 6uhler*s. work ceases to be 
exhanstive and does not deal with Bsstern 
variety forms of the Borthefn Alphabet, sepa- 
rately— ** The differentiation is made only 
in the case of Saradi alphabet which is 
already a ^'separate unit in the 8th eentury 
, A. ard in a much later period in the case 
of proto-Bengali.**** 

IUhe Maithili alphabet 

"» darived from sn Saltern alphabet ourrent in wbat 
is now Bastern United Provinoee, gastern Central 
ProviDoee, Behar, Oris sa, and Bengal and Akeam, 
from the bth oenturr onwards**, and which, in 
its turn, "is a yarietp of the Qopta script (400 550 
A.D.) which is a sort of cnrsiye development through 
iptermadiate Eudftna writing, of the primitive 
and monumental Brahml. the mother of all the 
national Indian alphabets." **llss. written in this 
cursive form of the Baatom alphabet, dating from 
the 7th century, the Mss. preserved in the temple 
of Horiusi ip Japan, have been found. s 

"Thht cursive Baetern alphabet is the immediate 
source of (1) BengaUkiLasamese (S) Maithili and 
Oriya alp^bets. (1) and (t) are practmally identi* 
eal ; almost all the forms in (S) are found in old 
Mfp written in (t). In fact, Sanskrit Mss in 
characters used to be read quite es^sily 
by l^ugali Pandits, to whom these oharacters were 
known as Itnrte...... In Magadha the same alidiabct 


Pasitng Through the Pent (^ke m Iniut, compiled in 1S77 
hy O, W< Hutchinson, Deo. 1877. 

58. Mb Jivanatha Bayu "Maithili Idpt** (VlgHI* 
LJLHIA1I.P.S7). 

58. B. U. Banerj^ Origin of SSrfpt. p. 88; 

80. Chatt«11.t>DBLI.pp»t84:<85. 



TIRHUTA AND SOME OTHER SCRIPTS 


TirhufS 

(Mdifhil/) 

Bdngald 

Assdfrese 

r// /yd 
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Kdiihi 
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iN« -liDdamliM wHttm «l Vftiuidft and V^ikh«^- 
|to fa‘ lU jiidh * IttTe bMtt facud neaM^td fo 
Hapftl. T^.,.ia laliar Ham fh«> «r ibotl- 

iiAiid fptio of ttie old PevMiMiri itr |9 of tlio ladiaia 
alphabet abioh prevailed Ip porthera apd Western 
India ......from me 7th obntury, namely, thd XafithI 

eevlpti oame to Magadha by eray of the ^ohranriya 
traet, and this Kaithi alphabet has held the ground 
till now. iUittu beoMMe of ite nimpUoity haa 
spread to Mithila as weO, where only the Brah> 
manas and oUier upper olasses keep op the old 
Maithih eharaeter, the latter has never be«i 
extensively printed from types; and Devanagari, 
strengthened by the spread of Hmdi and by its 
special aaeoeiatlon with Sanskrit at the present 
day. is now wnployed in printing MaithiB. In 
Oriya. the old cursive alphabet of the East ohaMgafl 
as early as the 15th oentory lato the Oriya 
alphabet as it is oarrent...novtr, deviating greatly 
from the Bengali^Maithili norm."*’' 

Thg bi^ad lineg Qt the origin of the sciipt 
being ibue olear* it remains to iudioate tbe 
as^imens of Tirhnta through the ageS) with 
the help of which its complete history can be 
written. The earliest documents in this direc- 
tion are found in the Mss of the Buddhist Qdn$ 
and Doh^ and other Maithila works in Nepal 
Dnriiar Library. Bahula Siokritysyana men- 
tiona** (without any date), a Ms of Kuruhulld- 
9 d»am in old Tirhuta among other Maithih Mas 
In TibbI* The Bihar Research Society has 
done commendable work in cataloguing Tirhuta 
Mbs of various date'*, and though among the 
published catalogues the dates of the Mss axe 
hai^ ddex than the 15th Century, it has pub- 
lighod some impoxtant tnings in this connection 
in its JownyoA, Among these axe the photo- 
gxai^ of the Insoxiption of Sridhara iEayastha, 
the ftnst (araHts £ing Naayadeva’s Ministex 
(e.)0b7);fhe copy of Yaxdhaniana's contem- 
l^xaiq^ Ms; the oopy of Eaypapaxva of the 


M. <Wd. 

ca. JBOl»Vci.zxiii, p.ai. 



itidimti 

Mabsl^rata 4a]|»d La. Sam. 327 {,9QWa. August* 
1447 A. 1^.); aud the Kandafas 'Jnsoription of 
King Narasimhadeva of Oinivira Dynasty dated 
1357 wl (1435 A. D) and the Jayapatra re- 
cording legal procedure and judgment in the 
Maithila Law court of the 18th Oentury. 

Some PecoliarHiat of Tirhata 

(1) Tirhuta has changed very little during 
the ages* though of course such a thing as the 
dot of ^ going inside the triangle and subsequ- 
ently forming a line is seen :** whereas Oriys 
changed quite early and Bengali developed 
otherwise from it. 

(2) A unique feature of Tirhuts (and 
Assamese) is the practice of beginning the 
alphabet with Anji. la iSlithila a boy on the 
occasion of bis Aktardrambka ceremony in the 
fifth year of his age is taugbt to write the sign 
of Anji and *8idkira8tu*f so that 'to have Anji 
Siddhirastu’ has become an idiom to convey 
the beginning or homething. Though Tirhutfi 
is uniortunately becoming obsolete with the 
spread of Devansgan, even now alt high class 
persons in writing their letters and invitations 
and religious Mss, or in doing any auspicious 
work begin with this Anji sign. Some intelr- 
pret it to mean the tusk of the deity GapeSa,** 
the deity of learning and the displler of all 
evils. But as Pandit Padmanath Bhattaoharya 

shows, *‘the sign .does not represent any 

particular letter or 8yl)able....but is the sign of 
the JECttadalsni— the serpentshaped divinity that 

, §3, Kaad«h» loseriptioa UBOttS «ad the re- 
it by Pr. Miahra (^AlUAabad' Umif€ruty StnduM 

64. MAtra tSkh July 1944. This n»w is supported by 
Maithila ysiarooi in a slender Ms of PatrahanmiiA pre* 
served in the Ubrery of the Q-angenathe Jh% ^esenroh 
laetitnte, AUatiabed. 
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^btradira every letter and regulates its pro- 
nunoiation. She is in fact the creative energy 
bringing out every letter...4B» is the represen. 
tative of the Vedio Brahma, whereas^^sili 
is the symbol of the Tantrio divinity 'Kuo4a. 
Uni'”.** He quotes from a Tintric work where 
the name is found to show that "above the 
Pvidala (two petalled eakra i. e. the JtnjUahra) 
is the seat of the *Kald* (lit. taot) which is very 
dear to Yogin (devotee). This is called Anji ; 
this looks like a curved line”. In faot this is 
no other than the "serpentine Eundalini just 
emerged out of the Batoahraa and" thus the 
devotee is delighted’ to see Her in this trans- 
cendent' stage, on the way to the goal, 8aha$rdra- 
odkra— within the crown of the head. 

(S) The Tirhuts letters are explained by 
scholars as representing the T&ntrio Yantras 
such as Trikops, Bindu, Vftta, Catuskopa, etc. 
They are regarded as very sacred and even now 
Mss in Tirhuta are believed to be more effective 
in matters of worship and rituals than in any 
other script. 

(4) In Tirhuti, the letter sff or sfl has a 
separate sign, and does not look as if it is 
merely an addition to «r. 

(5) Short and long mStrfis are distinguished 
in Tirhuts differently from the Devanagaxl. 

(6) It can be written very fast. Unlike 
Devanagarl but like the Roman script, it can 
be written without raising the pen after every 
letter. 

(7) It has peculiar forms for most of its 
Samyuktsksaras (oompound letters). This further 
distinguishes it from all cither soriiits, V,g., for 

^ * 1 , % ‘ 

V. etp. 

L. A ’ 
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,(8) It has two saparate fozais foTWa«4l 
eaoh. 

(9) The diacritical mark above a or 
below it, to distinguish it sdmetimes ficm ^ 
is its other important distinguishiug feature. 

(10) Its alphabet is called Kakahars. 

<ll) It has descriptive names for eaoh fotm 
of a letter (Mstrha or non-Mstffca), Thus K will 
be described as eplw ‘ei’, iW* W, W 

V. ‘4^, ^neWwil* 

(12) The full.point is called qpft (Skt. Rffin). 

(13) There are special descriptive epithets 
to distinguish letiers which are proiioufieed 
similarly. Thus is called ^VnRsn and 
V, liftvr V.®’ 

(14) The Tirhuts letters end in upwards 
stroke (nrdhvagati). 


4f« Tbii hsfl » psTsIlcl la Hiadi; m* Sodhtlcsrs 
Dvif^ (Mfita ICA ItlhiLsOtf* 89* 

« ftg snT « I i«r.3r «n ^ (4 ( ^ sH 1 914 f i 9it f I 

fv <n %i ^ 4 1 SR ifti SRh2 «RT ^ I I I 

•7. ICost of the aboTo ftataxM sr# noted In IfOOA 



CHAPTER ni 

INTIODDCINe lAITHIU UTEIATOIB 
I 

PERIODS OF MAITHILI LITERATURE 

Having seen the forces that have animated 
the people of Mithila daring the ages, and having 
established that their mother-tongue is an 
independent language, we may now proceed to 
examine their vernacular literature from the 
beginning to the present day. For the sake of 
convenience in arranging the material for this 
purpose, it is proposed to divide the entire 
literature under three heads : 

1. Early MaithiU This 

comprises the beginnings of the language, the 
proto-Maithili stage, and the early lyric. The 
literature of the period from 1400 onwards is 
dominated by Vidyfipati* It sees the extensive 
vogue of Maithili over the whole of Eastern 
India as the sole dignified vernacular literary 
medium after the downfall of the Apabhramla. 

Middli MaiMi LiUraiure 
The predominant form of literature daring tnis 
period is drama, but the centre of activity 
shifts to Eepal. Amongst the representative 
writerb Yainiamani Jha, JagatprakiAamalla 
and UmSpati TJp&dhyaya may be mentioned, 
ttie Anlni-nSts of Bankaradeva and o^ers also 
belong to this very period. 

Ene MaUhUi Litaraiura 
jf«ii,in|f(£Bf)^The period faoee at the putset 

10 
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a steady decadence. A new era, howevOT, 
dawns in the reign of Maharaja Lakshmish* 
wara Singh (1880-1898). With the opening of 
the present century only, its genre is dis- 
covered, ets., prose. The main obstacle in its 
growth has been the almost total absent of 
recognition of the language in the edu<»tional 
system of the provii ce. Of course, with the 
growth of •English’ education; other branches of 
literature also receive greater attention. Drama, 
poetry and prose all make great progress. 

II 

TYPES OF LITERATURE IN MAITHILI 

Forms of Poetry 

Almost all forms of traditional Indian 
Poetry are represented in Maithili. Like 
Sanskrit, however, there are works like Anfta- 
wldM,Ohandolan1c&ra»‘anji&»& and AlankrtibodJM 
(works on Poetics), (on inedioine)| 

and so on, which should have been written 
ordinarily in prose and not in verse. 

Coming to the poetical literature pro^r, 
we find a few Mahskivyas first, some of which 
can vie with the Mabikivyas of any other 
language. There are three classes of Maithili 
Mahsksvyas. First, there are those which are 
direct translat'ons and adaptations of Sanskrit 
Mahikavyas, such as, Aoyutsnanda Datt’s Mahd- 
bhdrata and Baghuvatnsa, Secondly, there are 
such independent Mahskivyas as strictly follow 
the conventions of Sanskrit Mahikivyas. This 
class includes works like Badaringtha Jha*s 
SkdvalUParinaya^ Baghunandanadisa’s 8h- 
bkadrd-Harana and Tantranitha Jha s Xieaka- 
Hadha, The adaptations of Mabikivyas like 
Michael Madhusudanadatta’s Mtffhafidda Badha 
by Gaurishankara Jha, may be included Ih 
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ibis ▼sry oUss. The third group is led by 
Jdanabodha’s iTrsnayaiifiia and Oandi Jhs*8 
ttdmdyaua. Both these works do not intend to 
follow strictly the rules of a MabskAvya, but 
have all leading oharaoteristios of it. They 
are composed in well marked out cantos or 
chapters ; they open with a benediction ; they 
plunge into their stories by declaring their 
subject matter first ; they are based on histori- 
cal or niythologioa) accounts of famous heroes ; 
and lastly, they embrace an elaborate and 
descriptive narrative. 

The Khandaksvya is comparatively more 
common in Maithili. The main distinction 
between the Ehap.4akavya and the Mahakivya 
is the greater elaboration of descriptions and 
the larger number of episodes and of cantos in 
the latter. There are at least six kinds of it in 
Maithili. The first class consists of the various 
translations and adaptations of such Khapda- 
kavyas as MeghadMa^ Bimamh&ra. Bhartrhari. 
nirpeda-Kdvya and Virahtni-Vrajangand, The 
second category of Ehapdaksvyas is made up 
of such works as Laladasa’s Qangdlahari and 
Oanetaihanda, Guq ivantaliladasa's Qajagrdhod- 
dhdra and other longer poems, Baghunandana 
dase’s F»ra-Bd{aita,,Biddhinatha Jha’s Sativibhtitit 
Anapa Mishra’s Ndradavtvdha, etc. These are 
all long narratives of mytholgoical or legen- 
dary heroes. MU’ 

The third group is devoted to what is 
called Vdtdhvdna^Kavffa. In Mithila it is a 
peculiar type of Sanskrit Eavya, supposed 
to induce the wind to blow at particularly 
hot hours. Oandi Jha and Bhins Jha have 
followed it in Maithili. The fourth class 
consists of Virudavalis such as those by 
Lsladasa and Riddhinatha Jha, and the fifth 
includes miscellaneous occasional long poems, 
such as Eishikinta Mishras's Kobara &U 0 , 
The last three classes of long poems are inferieir 
to the first two classes in their subject matter. 
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The' *Samiii«Ta* (eSkt. S^ayaibvara) is an 
important class of £hao(}a*K9vya delineating 
t he oonrse of events leading to the marriage of 
8U<di persons as Bsma, Jagannstha, Kitna, eto. 
Many minor poets round about the 19th century 
are known to have written in this type. 

Maithili Folk literature has particularly 
attractive kinds of long romantic tales in 
verse which may be called Gita»kathfis (Popular 
Ballads). BtAuld-Gtto, JHnd BhadHha Oita, and 
Sutthi-Kumart’ia Oita are good illustrations of 
the finer achievements in this type. 

The most prolific branch of poetry, however, 
has been the Giti-Ksvya which can be rendered 
into English as ‘lyric poetry*. These lyrics are 
meant literally to be sung. This is the reason 
why its various types in Maithili cannot be 
distinguished unless they are sung out. Several 
kinds of them have been invented and perfected 
in Maithili and to this day a Maithili poet is 
not considered worth his name if he cannot 
compose some of the several forms of tradi- 
tional Maithili lyrics. The earliest specimens 
of 1) rio are found in Garysgitis but it is in the 
numerous vernacular adaptations and imita- 
tions of Jayadeva’s immortal work Oita- 
govtnda that it first rose to glory. Vidyspati 
was the first great poet to, exploit almost all the 
types of lyric in Maithili 

The dietinguishing characteristics of the 
Maithili lyi ic are these : It is extraordinarily 
musical ; its directness and spontaneity are 
unimpeachable ; its length is invariably suited 
to ‘the expression of cm powerful mood or 
emotion ; us range is wide and unlimited ; 
4tS‘ chief sources of inspiration are the events 
and experiences of everyday life ; and, lastly, 
B^skrit stories and legends, and Sanskrit 
peetic and erotic conventions provide eternal 
b^ekgrmind to its colour and imagery.- One of 
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tibe most oommon fdatures in Maithili lyrics is 
the BhutUid, which has been thus desoribed : 

*Tlie ineertion of the post's osms (or any nans hs 
ohooBsst whsthsr a tiotn ds p/iuns of biuaslf or ths 
nams of guru) appears to have been praotiasd in 
the old and msdisTal periods throughout the length 
and breadth of upper India. It seems to hare 
been a derelopment of the praotioe of the earlier 
Sanskrit poets to insert in the poem or stansa the 
name of the metre in whioh it is written, as double 
entendre.” (Dr. Saknmaf Sen in Htatery of Brafebnli 
Luerature), 

Some of these Bhanitde contain the name 
of the king, the patron or any other person 
(ofteiv along with his consort) whom the poet 
wishes to oblige or compliment as his friend or 
benefactor. 

One of the greatest difficulties in present, 
ing a classification of the chief lyrical forms 
is the tendency of mixing up folk forms with 
literary forms of Maithili poetry. Often it 
becomes impossible to say if a particular form 
is not at the same time responsible for folk 
poems. The following list limits itself fas far 
as practicable) to those kinds ot lyric poetry 
whioh have been handled by poets of eminence 
and have produced great literary poetry. Full 
details about folk lyrical forms will bp found 
elsewhere. The lyrical types are mainly die- 
tinguiehed by their melodies. There are also 
some forms whioh have alternatives called 

fcV (•.«. metrical verses fit to be recited 
rather than to be sung). Ot oourse, the lyrics 
have differences in their subject matter too. 

The most common and important type is 
the 'Tirahuti* (or Tirahuta), whioh seems to 
have been so called because it was the most 
popular and suooessful indigenous lyrical expres- 
sion of the country. The Tirahuti is the richest 
of all olaesea of Maithili songs. It coqaprises 
mainly love Bong»— songs of separation as well 
asofuuion. There are beautiful desoript^on# 
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of the nAyihdt her dalliance, her union with the 
lover, and, her separation from the lover; it) 
eenetral, every aspect of her heart is unfolded. 
The words sir, ^ or it are often found as its 

refrain. 

The refrain esi^ it is generally found in the 
most important subdivision of Tirahuti which 
is called 'Batagamani*. These Batagamanis are 
primarily meant to portray the ndmkd while 
she goes to meet her lover (in abhis^a), Bata* 

f amanis can be best distinguished from ordinary 
irahuti only when they are sung out in their 
peculiar melody ( ^ ). Vidyspati is the most 
sucoessfnl writer of this class of Maithili lyrics. 

The 'Goslari* is another important branch 
of Tirahuti. Its theme is generally the sports 
and youthful pranks of Krspa in the company of 
Gopis. Nandipati is one of the greatest writers 
of this class of songs. 

The ‘Basa’ is an extension of Ersn&’e sportive 
hiss with Oopis. It deals specially with Efsu'v's 
B isa-hls. Its writers have been influenced by 
Brajabhsss poetry. Saheba-Bima is the most 
successful writer of the Rssa. 

The *Msna* is a class of poems forming a 
sort of dramatic lyric representing the annoy- 
ance of the beloved ( fifhnv ) and the request 
of the lover to mend matters, and vice versa 
(SSVRTs). Umapati is tbe greatest exponent 
of this type. 

The *Sdmad5uni’ ( = Skt. ) represents 

the farewell song, especially sung to bid adieu 
to the daughter when she is going to her hus- 
band’s house. There are fine specimens of this 
class as applied to the bidding farewell to the 
imi^ of Sri Durgi iu Navaxstra on the day 
of its ammersioD, and, even, to the pasdng 
harvest of mangoes. The elegiac note in this 
glass of songs is very much ei^oyed by Maithili 
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MAdeTS. GEoaoitha Jha and VindhyaBiiha 
Jha hare made important oontributione in this 
direction. 

1%e 'Lagani’ is of two kinds: the one 
embodies four to five stanzas of great beauty 
with \ ^ as the rhyming refrain. The 
other is a folk-type of greater length ; it 
generally gives tales in vetse to be sung by 
Village women, when they are grinding grains 
in the early morning. It is the former which 
has been used by ^Nidbi' and Gapanitha Jha 
as medium of fine poetry. 

The ‘Oaita’ or ‘Oaitsbara’ is meant to 
convey emotions of love in the month of Caitra 
(March- April). The rhyming refrain is OU, I 
iMoroUT. Most songs in this class belong to 
folk, poetry. 

The *Malara* is another seasonal class of 
songs. It IS of two kinds : the Tavasa Malira* 
(which is fit to be eung in rainy seuson) and the 
‘Dhurii Malsra’ (which may be sung in dry 
season). The rsga of Malsra is distinct from all 
and is the commonest one. 

The ‘Joga* and ‘Uciti’ are peculiar classes 
of Maithili songs. The Joga is sung to the 
bridegroom or the lover to bind him to the 
bride or to the beloved by incantations. The 
earliest songs of this class go back to the days 
of Vidyspati. The Uoiti songs are supposed to 
convey words of courtsey by the host to any 
distiDguished guest* These two clftsses have 
both literary and folk types. 

Such forms as *Sohara’ (birth songs, esp. 
of Epspa and Bima), ‘Barahamsss* (songs des- 
oribing the state of separation of lovers during 
the course of twelve months)— or ‘Cbaomssr 
(only during six months, Jyestha to Iptrttika) 
or *Oaoms8fi’ (only during the the 

Tl^injr Bei^8ou)-»^tOs aro other kio4® pf 
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verniMuUur poetry. Theee forms Also hoTo both 
Uterary and folk types. 

Of the devotional songs we have hi^d 
an oooasion above to refer to (1) *lfaoSri*, 

*Mahe6%vsni', (3) ‘Oosguni.ka Orta’ and 
(4) ^VisQUpada’. The 'Nacsris* are distinguished 
by the direot prayer to Lord Siva. The name 
Naosn seems to have been derived from the 
ecstatic dance of Siva and is probably intended 
to liken the cognate state of the devotee into 
which he loses himself while praying to the 
Lord. The name *Naoarl* is now otten confused 
with ‘Mahefiavin!’ in common parlance, but 
there is really a marked distinction between 
the two. The hlacari is directly devotional; 
the Mahetevsni is merely a song about Siva. 
The *MaheSavini’ has paradoxically not the 
*VdnV (speech) of Mahefia (Siva) but the 'Fdai* 
(speech or song) in honour of Mahe^a’. Mahefo. 
vani is frequently addressed to Menaks (called 
in Maitbili Mandint) the mother of Qauri and 
represents songs ot the marriage of diva or 
those of his family life. There are fine ex- 
amples of both kinds of Siva songs from the 
days of Vidyspati. The chief Kacsri poets 
have been Vidyspati, Lala Eavi, Eanbirsroa- 
dssa and Canda Jha. 

The *Qosaunika.gita* (or Devipada or Bhaga- 
vaH-ha Qita) is the devotional song or hymn 
in praise of the several forms of Sakti. Not- 
able contribution to this type has been made by 
Vidyspati, the Mallas of Nepal, Batnapspi and 
(japanstha Jha, though almost every poet has 
been known to have written in this form. 

With the introduction of Boglisb education 
certain English lyrical forms also came to 
Adaithili. Ohief of them are ttie ordinary lyric, 
^the sonnet, the ode, and the literary ballad. 

There is, then, what is known as Maktaka 
Savya. It' means a kind of verse or stanga 
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which has no connecUon with other verses or 
stanzaa It includes the Samasysimitti, griddles 
(prahehka or AM&ri or Kiilta) and Apahnutis (or 
Mukaris). The last is 'a wonderful class of poetic 
trifles. In it the real character of a subject ^in 
question is denied and that of a beloved or her 
lover ascribed. Sitarsma Jha, Upendranatha 
Thakura *Mohana' and Jivanatha Jha are the 
popular writers of the Muktaka type of poetry. 

Forms of Proto 

Alnaost all forms of prose are found in 
Maithili. The earliest type of prose that we get 
IS the ’Varpana*. It generally consists of a set 
description. The best example of it is the 
Varnarain&kwa of J yotiriSvara. The origins 
of the ‘Varpana* may 'be traced back to the 
Prakrta literature of Jainas. Parallels to it 
are found in Guj irati and Bengali literatures. 
The Varpana appears to hare been very popular 
in Maithih as it is used in some Kirtaniya 
dramas, and perhaps in the Nepalese dramas too 
It played an important part. 

The Middle period shows two more types of 
prose— > the dramatic prose and the documentary 
prose. The prose of the dramas is emotional and 
narrative in style. Modern dramatic prose is, 
however, very different. It is brisk and has all 
the hhdliides of everyday prope. The dooumen. 
tary prose belongs exclusively to the MitMle 
peiiod and is not aesthetically of a very high 
order. 

Modern Prose has several new varieties t 
i. Prose of Bntertainment — 

(o) Journalistic^prose. 

(b) Essay. 

(e) Fiction andTr^ve). 
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2, 'Fhmi -of 

(a) Oritioism and Soholarship. 

(D) [philosophy «nd Beligion. 

(c) History and Biography. 

(d) Misoellaneous. 

All these forms have been discussed in 
detail in their proper places. 

3. Gampn : Biddhinatha Jha’s 

FMMMMira-Caiiiini. 

Forms of tbo Drama 

There are three main classes of Maithili 
drama: 

1. 'Bspular* HattMli Drama i The regular 
Maithili dramas resemble dramas in Sanskrit 
in that the speeches are in Sanskrit and Pr&krta, 
and verses intersperse the play, lut there are in 
addition, songs in Maithili. In some cases 
Maithili songs only translate the meaning of 
the preceding or succeeding Sanskrit verses, e.g, 
in Dm&pati’s Pdrij&taharana, 

2. 'IrregvAar* MatthiU Drama : The second 
kind Qf diama is that which has Maithili songs 
and verses alone in the body of the play. Sans, 
krit and Fri^ta are introduced very sparingly. 
For ezamplei Batnapsni’s Usdharana and Jagaj. 
jyotirmalla’s Mahdbhdrata. There is another 
kind of irregular Maithili drama which 
flourished in Assam. It is much different from 
the 'regular' Maithili drama. It uses prose 
profusely and does not follow the division of 
Bupakas according to the Sanskrit dramaturgy. 

8. Modtrn Maiihili Drama : It follows the 
Sanskrit and the English mc^els but dispenses 
with all non*vernaoular speeches and with the 
predominence of lyrics Of course, ffradually 
^en verse is done away .with. 
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Another classification of Malthili drania 
can be made as foilosre; 

1. Nepalese MaitihUi Dramd : It began wi^ 
the gradual introduction of Malthili songs in 
Sanskrit dramas. In its finished form it was a 
sort of opera, with profuse Malthili songs, no 
Sanskrit or Frakfta and a structure very much 
different from Sanskrit drama. 

2. Kirianif/d Maithili Drama t It also began 
with the gradual introduction of Maithili songs 
in Sanskrit dramas and ended in a complete lyri* 
cal drama predominently in Maithili and it had 
the motive of singing the praise of the Lord. 

3. Anhid Ndta : It was a peculiar religious 
type of drama in Assam. It has been described 
at the appropriate place in detail. 

4. Modern Maithili Drama : Same as in the 
above classification. 


Ill 

VBBSIFIOATION IN MAITHILI 

The late Sir Gangsnatha Jha says : 

“qsaw vi il ( firw*rr*rsTt^ ) iisFf sft 

•rMI • wg ^ snw si5»r. 

^ Tfe ftw !r«!f *HT(pr-eTfcr 

ssn4l”i"* 

Thus it seems that ^ a thorough knowledge of 
prosody was necessarily acquired by Maithili 
poets. The works on prosody have been very 
popular in Mithila from very early days. 
Vhrious commentaries of Prdkrtapingala are 

1. ^Hia$ia»ha~Afmikyaniaka-^ sdited' be 

Sir (Haganatha Jha, ‘Sansarpapa,’ p. 1. 
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known io havo been written, snob sc^ those by 
Maithila Eilidasa of TTooaitha (before c. 1644), 
by Bamipati (1704), by Pui^^atta, by Dimodara 
Mi4Ta, by Bbisma Milra, ' by Janakinandana 
and by I^hava Jha of Tarauni. Says Dr.'E. 
P. Jayaswal : 

‘*Pr&krts Prosody was a favourite study in Mithiia 
from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century. 
Thu is evidenced by several manuscripts of the 
Prakftapihgala by Vaga and commentaries thereon 

It has exercised the greatest influence on 

poetry in Maithili and other northern verna- 

colars. It deals with Doha, Tofaka, Ohhappaya, 
Eup4aliya. Malim and other...metre8... There 
IS a vast variety of vernacular metres which are 
now not in use... The Mithila Pandits used the 
vernaeular metres Eun^aliya etc. to make verses 
in Sanskrit e.g ... the* Ekavab (of Goknlanatha 
Upadhyaya)... The Srutabodha, Ghhandomafijarl 
and Vrttaratnakara (were other popular works 
of Prosody)...... From the seventeenth century 

vernacular Prosody attraets more attention, 
although writers like Vidyapati and UmapatK?) 
had largely composed m vernacular two centuries 
earlier.’ ‘ 

The prosody of Early and Middle Maithili 
poetry is based on the Frakrta and Apabhiaibga 
metres, where the Matra or the metrical 
moment is the more important factor, as 
opposed to the Sanskrit metres, where the Varga 
or the letter plays an important part.* The 


t, MMO 11. Introduction. Similarly we find Aiafi* 
k&ra ana Eavya Sastra works “of Maithila authors from 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries to the sixteenth 
becoming standard works in Mithila to the exclusiou of 
the text books from other parte of India. There is thus 
a special Maithila school of poetics.** (Ibid). There is 
"a dear influence of the vernacular composition** (XUd) 
on it from the fourteenth to the seventeenth oratory. 
This also shows the background of Maithili poetic orafts- 
manship. 

3. See the dutinchon between the two in H. D. Velan* 
kar s artioie ah “Apabhraihds Metree** in UieefdiinMlof the 
IfniPeretty of Bombay, Vol. 11, Pt. iS, p. 38. 
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song metlres are the most important metres used, 
where poets are obliged to follow the Bsgas and 
Rsgipis also, each set to Tilas and Svaras, It 
18 not clear if (at all) they are entitled to be 
included in what Dr. fl. D. Velankar has called 
**the Matra-Yrttas and Tftla Vrttas.”* Locana, 
is the only Maithili writer who discusses 
these song metres (in his RAgataranginU^ and he 
says: ‘*^ngs are regulated by the rules of 
'tala*, *mana’, 'rasa*, 'chanda*, 'gamaka*, ‘nada* 
and 'pada*. Such songs are called 'nibaddha* 
as distinguished from 'anibaddha’.”* These 
'nibaddha* songs may be in ‘marga* (Classical) 
or 'defii* (Popular or Local) styles of melodies 
(Bagas and Bagipis). Looana thinks that the 
vernacular songs of Mithila composed by Vidya> 
pati etc., are in the ‘Popular’ or 'Local* styles 
of melodies as prevalent in Mithila. Metre, 
thus, forms only an important basis of dis* 
tinguishing the *dedi* songs." 

Locana first enunciates the rules of counting 
the ‘short’ and the ‘long’ matrils. They are like 
those in PrBkrta and Apabhradiia prosody in 
general. A ‘short* letter generally represents 
one matra, while a ‘long’ letter represents two 
as in Sanskrit — but] some leters, such as, *v^ and 
W, are made to represent only one matra. It is 
in this way that the major distinction between 
Sanskrit prosody (mainly consistinc; of Aksara- 
vrttas) and vernacular prosody (mainly consist- 
ing of Mitravrttas) is brought about. The Matra- 
Vfttas afford greater freedom, and are more 
suitable for singing* For : 

“In singing, ke^iiing of time {ttla) is very important 
and keeping of time is possible only with Mfttras 


4. See Bh&rata-Kaumue^ (Bsdbakumod Oommemork- 
tion Volome). pp. 1065 ff. 

5. BT. p. 86-57. 

6 . 
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KOd not wttii the lettece. einoe n letter does not 

r^eeent a uniform unit."' 

The gaoas in Looaua are, therefore, *Drikala’, 
*CatU 9 kala’ or ‘^atkaU’ merely. Of course, he 
recognises the eight Sanskrit gapas too, but 
rarely usee them. 

The “long” Mstras are--(l) the *dirgha’ 
vowels SIT, t, t and ^ singly or, jointly; 
(2) the letter with anusvara ; (3) the letter with 
visarga; and (4) the letter preceding a con. 
junct letter* The 'short’ Matras are— (1) ^ and sfl 
singly or joined with some letter ; (2) the letter 
preceding a conjunct containing ?; or f as its 
first syllable; and (3) optionally, the letter at 
the end of a metrical line. 

A special feature of these song metres 
described by Locana is the ‘dhruva’ which is 
supposed to sum up or to introduce the subject, 
matter of the song, (t may sometimes be more 
than one in a song. Generally, it occurs in the 
beginning, and is sung after a Pada. There 
is no clear indicatiou about the number of 
Padas ; they appear to be four, six or eight. 

Below is given a list of ninety-six song 
metres as enumerated by Locana. The name 
of the dominant Rsgas or Bagipls is first given 
because they are the most important feature 
in determining them ; then follow in order, the 
particular 8ub*divi8ion of the Raga or Rkgiifii 
which is also generally the name of the metre, 
the number of Mstras in a half of a Pada (when 
the Matras are to be divided into Gapas, it is 
shown by means of the plus signs, and when 
the first half of a Pada differs from the second 
half, the two halves are shown by separate 
brackets), the number of Maters in the Dhruva 
(when the M&tras are to be divided into Gapas, 


7. Dr. H. D. Velsnkar. "Apabhradiiia Metraa," Journal 
vf the Bombay Univeratty^ n. UL (Nov. 1969^, p. SS. 
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it is shown by meatti of the plus signs, and 
when the first half and the seoond hall are both 
to bst, distinguished, they are shown by separate 
brackets, and when there is no Dhruva men- 
tioned, it is indicated by a simple *no* or when 
doubtful by '?no*), the specialities, if anv, of the 
metre, the tslas (SsSatvara, MuMadhyama),' 
(in one or two cases) the scansion of the lines, 
and lastly, the page of RT where the metre is 
described. 


ASANKIBNA bAOAS 

(1) Bhatravt 

(1) Bbairavi Metre ; ? ; ? ; CauUla— 28 and 2M ; 
lUuatration in Jayadeva's GttagWinda i 

U (P- *8.) 

(2) Bardi^ 

(2) Baghavlya4)ara4l Metre ; (37)+(S0) ; (9)*i-(14) ; the 
pause frequently is long and the inatras (in the Pads) may 
be less or more by 1,2 or 2. Illustration in Vidyapati's* 

?R;f «tc. (-UUU-UU-U 

U-UUUUDUU-)-26.+(UIIU-U-UUUU U-U 

UUnunnUUU— )—31. Ihisisthesoausionof the Pada 

(DUDUU )-9,+(trUinJUU-UUUU-)-14. This is 

the scansion of the Dhruva. (p. 40.) 

(3) Pawaliya-baradi or Pahadia-haradt Metre : IS. 14 or 

16; (4+ )+(12+ );?.(p.42.) 

(4) Oe4lya4>aradf Metre ; 17 (Sometimes like Pahadia) ; 
(12) +(17) ; tritala. (p* 44.) 

(5) Madhaviya4)ara4i Metre ; 20. 21. 22 or 28 ; Bo, 
genwrally ; pause at 12th letter (sometimes, at lOth, 11th 
or 18th letter) ; tritala— 8. (p. 45.) 

(6) Bha|iala(-Ii)>i»ra4i Metre ; 25. 26 or 27 ends in 
'OUm' in singing irrcspeotiye of the text ; (Baga;i^+pause 
+Taga 9 a + Laghu + Guru + Kada 9 a+Naga 9 a+Sagana+ 
I,aghu)+(repeat) ; tritala— 8 and M. (p. 47.) 

'' (7) Bepala( lya)4)ara4i Metre ; 27 ; (20)+(85X (p. 48.) 

{0} Ranhkd 

^;'^ao4ika Metre ; 4-f 4+4+8 or 2 ; ; wmis'~fi+ 

M, (P^ 49,) 
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<#) ihuahA 


lUmtolitioa iw 


(9) J«yad«va<deilftkh« lf*tr«; ?; 9; 

Jayadtova's GUagovitida : 
fW i yfimi t li «to. (P. 49.) 

ilO) De^a«(lc4fikba Hetra; 4+44-4+4+ininiu 1 or plua 
No; pause at every 7th letter; tila as before, (p. 50.) 

(5) Rdmakart 


(11) Jayadevi Metre ; ? ; ? ; as in Jayadeva's 1(1^ 
I (p. 51.) 


(18) Suddba'TSmakail • Metre; 85. 86, 87 or 88; 
No. (p.51.) 


(13) Deda-ramakan Metre ; 81, 88. 88, 84 or 85 ; 
Nob (p, 58). 

(14) 8uptiya (or Prltikarl) Metre > 83. 84. 85, 26 or 87 : 
(6+6-i-S)+(repeat)— may have one. two or more Dhruvas; 
tritala—8. (p. 53.) 


(6) LalttH 

(15) Lalita Metre; 4+4+4+4+4+4+4+3 or 8 or 1; 
(38+ 38); tntala— 8. Kellogg and Ooiirady also deaeribe 
this metre, (p. 54 ) 

(7) Kfdira 

(16) Saddhs-Eedara Metres 85, 86, 87 or 88; (31 +(31) ; 
tritala—M and 8. (p. 55.) 

(17) Kedar&kedara Metre; 6+6+8; 7; tritala.-8 and 
M. (p. 56.) 

(18) Vibftgara<Kcdara Metre ; 64 6+6+6+somethnea 
plus or minus 8 or 3 ; U+4+4+4)+W+4+4+4+4+4-M); 
Oaut&la— 8 8 and 8 M. (p. 56.) 

(19) Maliriya^ara Metre; 85 to 30; (15)+?; 
8 f (p. 57.) 

(80) Farvatiya (or Faba4iPfty<iKcd4ra Metre 18 ; t No ; 
gsuee after 5th and 6th letters in frst half of a Fada 
and after 4th and 5th letters in seeond half ; trttala. (p. 58.) 

(81) Kunoda.Kedara Metre ; (14 to l?)+(tepeat) ; 

t No. (p. 58.) 

(88) Kedara^Malava Mctrei (8+6+6+6) f (85 or 86)— 
the two halves each end in, Quru; OauUla— 8 8 and 
IM.^80;) ' 
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(8) KAmeim 

(tS) Eaaiodft-MMikgftU Metre; l7+8ometimM 8 or 8 
more ; (74‘7)+(r9pMt} ; iMt bat one letter of » half of a 
Fade omalty long; triUla— J S. (p. 61.) 

(84) Dera-Siliaoda Metre ; 18 to 18 ; 7 No ; not etriot 
in rutee. (pl 61.) 


(9) iSrfraga 

(85) dn-raga Metre ; 85 to 27; No; at the. end or the 
last but one letter in a half of a Pada, Ouru ; tritala— S 
and M. (p. 68.) 


(JO) Vasanta 

(86) Vasanta Metre; 85 to 80; t No ; its sab-divisions 
are to be found in Jsyadeva. (p. 63.) 

(22) Afd/ewt 

(87) Vitata-Malava Metre ; (1st and 3rd Oarapa eaob. 
4+44*4+4) and C8nd and 4th Garana eaob. 4*+4+4+ 
minus D; (Ist and 3rd Oarapil each,* 4+4+4+miaa8 1) 
and C8nd and 4tb Garana each, 4+4+4+4}; tritala— . 
& (p. 6U 

(88) Deda-Malava Metre; 4+4+4+4+1 or 8 or 3; 7 
No, tritala— S. (p. 650 , 

(89) Sri-Malava Metre ; 4+4+4+4+8onietiffles minus 
1 ; 7 No , Gautala-— 8 8 and 8 M. (p. 66). 

(80) Dhanadrl (or DhanaobO Malava Metre ; 85 to 80 ; 
(4±4+4+4)+7 ; Gautala-8 S and 8 M. (p. 660 

(31) .Vlyogi-Malava Metre; C6+6+8)+(6+6+some- 
timee 1 more) , 7 No ; dritala — S and m. (p. 67.) 

(38) Bfhat-Viyogi-Malava Metre; 30 to 88; 7 No; 
Gdutala— 8 8 and 8 M. (o. 680 

(38) Farvatiya (or Paha4.ia)>Malava Metre ; 88 to 87 ; 
5 ; Cautala - 8 8 and 8 M. (p. 680 

(34) VDayapura-Malava Metre ; rising Pada 6+6+6+6 
and falling Pada 4+4+4+4+sometimes minus 1 ; 7 No ; 
tala as bsirore. (p. 690 

(85) Jogia-Malara Metre ; 14 to 17 ; 4+4+4H*4+some> 
times 8 more or 8 less f ; tritlla*-S. (p. 70.) 

"(!M) Mi5gt-M«1aya Metre ; 14 to 19 : Y No : Cantalh— 
8 8 and 8 M. (p. 71.) 
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(S7) S«ruiA-lbl»Ta Matri <INyAtenuuMtl«Ta Biga) ; 
85 to 88;? No; ? (P.71) 

(12) 4i4Mrt , 

(38) Vitata.Mami Ifstra; + 

Bometimea one matra in the |ialf-Pada 19 leee ; ? No. (p. J9d 

(i9) Deil<aeaean Metre ; 81 to 84 ; ? No ; talaa : S 
and M. (p. 78.) 

(40) Smgha(40*a8avaTl Metre ; 81 to 86 ; 7 No ; tala 
as before, (p. 7A) 

(41) Jogia-asaran Metre * 83 to 87 ; (1U)+C18) ; tritala 
— M. (p. 750 

(48) SmdhuIa-aBavati Mette; 85 to 80; (L5)+CaB in 
haN<Pa4a) : Oautala->8 6 and 8 M (p> 750 

(43) Bhogibi-asavari Metoe ; 44* 4+11 ; ? No ; 
Not striet in rules ; tritala'^J^U^i end M. (p. 760 

(44) Sambi}oguii>a«iTan Metre ; 4+4+4+4+sopiotiipe8 
less by one or two Matras and by one Qa;^e of four 
Mfttras ? ; ? ; tntala— H (p. 770 

(45) DanAaka-eMVari Metre ; 43 or 50 . ? No ; deltila 
-a (P. 77y 

(46) Sarasa^asavan Metre ; 4+4+4+4+1 or 8 or 8 ; ? 
No ; Cautala— 8 8 and 8 M. (p. 78.) 

(47) l)reei4f OpO—nHeari Mstra ; 14 to 17 ; ? No ; 
tritala— M. (p^ 79.) 

(48) Aldiirinil<«ctrari Ifetra; 4+4+1 cur 8 or 8 ; 8; 
dritala— a (p. €00 

(49) Manohara-osavan Metro ; 84 to 83 ; 7 (p. 83.) 

(13) MaUtt 

(50) Suddha-Malan Metre ; 4+4+4+4— som^Utoea 1 to 3 
more'; ? ; Oautala — 8 8 and 8 M. &.I180O 

(51) Farradya (or PahaAlO— kalart Mbtra; 86?: 5. 
(P. 81.) 

(10 IftftpAff 

(58) Bhapali Metre ; 8ame as Berapa<«saTati Metre ; 7 ; 
dvitala. (p, 880 


(fS) dSnryort 

(58) pnrja rl Metre ; ^a Jayadara's Hfipt 
fi 3^ WTO ato. (p. 880 
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(54) ViUiM Metre: 31 to S7: 5; generikttir ihort 
Mitrie and Sraras T7arite~*the beginning and the end 
of the songs with VilMHblla Svaras ; Oautflla— 3 S and 
8M.(p.U.) 

(tT) AhtrAst or BhtmapollUt 

(85) Ahirani ot BhlmaiMdadl Metre ; 36 to 39 ; (13)+(1S); 
Oauttla— 3 8 and 3 M. (p 84.) 

(56) Bamya-Bblmapalft^t Metre ; Same as Abiranl 
above ; (16+(16) ; tala as before, (p. 85.) 

(57) Dbanya«Bhlnaapa)a^I Metre ; Same as Ahiranj 
above ; 4+4+4 ; tntala— 8. (p. 85.) 

(58) Vitata-Bhimsgaiail Mftre ; S3 to 38 ; (19(+(19) : 

7 (p 86.) 

(18) Gofiodlobha 

(59) OopleaUabba Metre ; 31 to 35 ; (If at all) 15 ; same 
as that in Karupamalava Metre, but oao be dislingnisbed, 
see RT p 58.) 

m &araitgt 

(60) Suddha4§arang! Metre ; 47 to 51 ; ? No ; Cautala 
—3 S and 2 M. (r. 88.) 

(61) Dedl-lSaiabgl Metre ; 31 to 38 ; 13 ; Oautala—B and 
M. (P 89.) 

(b8) Abbtrama-Sarafigi Metre ; 4+4+4+4 t<t 6+6+6+ 
4, 7 No , virama-Oara^ ? .(p. 90.) 

(68) dobbwnMWbgi Metre t 6+6+1 or 3 ; 7 ; 
(p.90.) 

(64) Anflpa*^ara|,|i Metxe ; (9 to 13)+(13 or 18)+(18 <« 
18) 7 ; t : with only •two parts in bolinning a Pad** then all 
tbe three ; irregular, (p. 91.) 

(20) SHkaha or SAhao 

(65) Oeda^ahaba M«tfe i 31 to 37 : (l5)+(?) ; tritala- 
dii<ip.91) 

(66) dnddha-fiahaba Metre ; 37 ; (19)+(16). (p. 33.) 

(67) KimaJSbhebi Metfb) 35* to 50 1 4+4+4+f 
(p.98,) 
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(68) KjtfUfi^kihdb*' Mdora; j64'4H’4’f4+wmietimM 
niniM ] OK 8 *, dtitila— 8 »nd If. (p. 94.) 

(68) SDiidar»4Ekit»bft Metre ; (5 or 6)+(8 or 18)4‘(6) 

1, i».m 


iiUi JCe^Are 

(70) SmerMendlpana^odftre Metre : SO to 87; (1S)+ 
(18); ?(p.96.) 

(71) Viyogi<£o4ara Metre ; 88 to 89 ; 18— (he begwJiuig 
will be an elegiac word. (p. 96.) 

(78) Morafigift-Ko4ara Metre ; order of Mfttras— longi 
short, long t the first half-Fada of "long” Matrfts 38 to 37 
+the seoond half of "short" Mfttrfis 3 or 4 more than those 
in the first half ; f (p. 98.) 

(73) Dap.4<^ka'>Ko4ftra Metre ; same as Dap^i^ka* 

asftrarl ; f ; Jayadera’s eto., lUustratioo ; 

Oautfth— 3 8 and 8 M. (p. 990 

(74) lSuddha>Ko4&ra Metro ; 84 to 88 ; ? (p. 99 ) 

(78) VitataJCo^ara Metre ; 31 to 87 ; 7 (p. 100 ) 

(22) DkanAht (or Dkanacht) . 

(76) Mafigall'Dbanaobi Metre ; 84 to 31 ; 7 ; tritala 

—8. (p. 101.) 

(77) Parratlya (or Paba4i8)>Dhanaobl Metre ; 4+44*4 
+4+minas 1 ; 7 ; No ; tala as before.' (p. 108.) 

(78) Pafioa(ma)4ura (or suBTara)-!Dhanaobl Metre ; 
4+4+4+1 to 16 : 7 No ; Oantala— 3 8+3 M. (p. 1080 

(79) I^Vimlira-Dbanaohl Metre i (11 or 13)+(18 or 16); 
7 No ; tritala — Laghu+E. (p. 1030 

(80) Jogia-Dhanaobl Metre ; 33 to 88 ; (13)+ (as in half* 
Pads) : 7 (p. 1040 

(81) $ambbari>Dbanaehi Metre ; 14 to 16 ; 7 : tritala— 
8 ; irregular in following rules, (p, 108.) 

(88) l§obhana.Dhanaehl Metre ; 16 to 17 ; ?. (p. 1060 
(29) Oau^amAl^m 

(8a) Cku^ugau^amalara Metre 10 to 16 ; t ; dritala. 
(]9.1M0 

, (8iD M*Nhila>8au4anialaTa Metre ; 18 . to 17 : 7. 
(sL 1070 
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(JO Riiai/^ajm 

(80 DrrMti* Metre : 85 to 88; (80+a> : Oeiitik^ 
8 M and 8 a (p. 107.) 

(86) Atonartja (or. AItnsviini5ra« or So4&na. Baja- 
▼ijaja) Metre ; 18 to 818 ; ? ; tritala»LagIiu. a M. 
(p. 108.) 

^7) Dedaraja Metre . 13 to 14 ; ? ; Oautala— 8 S and 
3M.(p. 109.) 

(80 Eanararaja Metre : 4+4+4+4+or>8 to 19 ; 8 . 

0>. 109.) 

(89) Ma&galaraja Metre ; 4 +4+4+1 to 4+4+4+4 ; 8 ; 
tritals. (p. 110.) 

(90) Manamodaraja Metre ; ' 5 to 30 ; 7 ; trilala— a M> 
(P. 111.) 

(91) BhatLala(l)ra]a Metre ; 25 to 38 ; 8 ; tritala >8. M. 
(p. 113.) 


(20 Ndto 

(98) iduddhanata Metre ; ,6+6 or 6+6+inians 3 ; 8 ; 
dvitala. 0;>. 113.) 

(93) Malarinata Metre ; 85 to 30 ; (4+4+4+4)+(aa >n 
half-Pada) ; 8 (p. 114.) 

(94) iSaftkakanato Metre ; 13 to 16 ; 8 (p. 115 ) 

(95) Eamodanata Metre; 4+4 f4+81 to 16+8. ;8; 
Oautala— 2 8 and 3 M. (p. 117). 

(96) Uttamanata Metre ; (let half “short** Matra Pada 
10 to l3)+('2nd half "long** Matra Pada 35 to 88) ; ? ; irre- 
gular in following rules, (p. 118.) 

The joioing of 'metre* with 'melodieh* 
(Rsgas and Bsginie) in also found in Nanya. 
deva's Baraavaiihrda^&lanh&rah&ra, This is also 
seen in the Cary&paaoB and in Jayadeva's 
Begarding the Oarydn Dr. S. K. 
Dhatterji, however, says ; 

**The metre of the Carya poems are MatrS'^ytta. 
being mostly ’Padakulaka*, or 'Oaupu* which origi. 
netod in the late MIA period. A speoiftcally 
Bengali or East Magadhan metre like the 'Payar* 
of 14 syllables is not found.*** (TMj is mu at th$ 
mast impwtani reasjfns whv they are MauM* and 
nsl Bengals speetmens). 


8. OPBL.^.U7. 
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But Jayadeva's metrai ate like Looana’ssong me- 
tree ragtilated by definite Bsgas abddefinite Tiriaa 
Vidyapati* and his numerous Maithili imitators 
.use the metres enumerated by Looana. Mai&Ui 
poems and dramas in Assam'** and Nepal, 

9. B.g., Rdmabke^rapma Ms has : URIWy eft, 

«fkPT, ee#, 

entPCt), 5rft{fir)e, fteie, ^f), 

( *Wnfi t ), earc, efet ( ! ), eT<»ft l Nepal Ms ha» t 
mn, wepifi, eptfi ( eiirfl ! treie<l t \ «i«Nl» 
%fRT, ^iwR (^T<!), ^ 

( TOtfi i ), trftra, ere, ftera and aese Dr. SoWiadva 
Jha {The Seeker, April 19*2 p. 29) oould not identify some 
of them ( TOft, ipfi and fntlft ) pethape beoanse of ^eir 
wrong spelling. Ramanatha Jha* s Ms haS eRtt, 

eitPTi fie and Looana quotes extensiyely 

in BT Vidyapati and his followers. 

10 See J&AMARUPA Z 3-4 p. 1 S. In Aektp NiUs 
e.g.. there are sneM v sTeprb ), ir% ( wflosft I ), iltfbnt 
fpNetRftSTor iffi^or rrfWlll. tRifi, tffR, 
wilf, ewfi *#!( i ). ey: ( ! ;, •flepepc, dW or ifldid, 

( SPP i )» lew, tfift ( ), tuTC ( t )> *ntrT, eia*tW!iK» 
tm 4, ( ! ) eto. : in the Baut^tas e.g., WOIffi, emfi, 

<W, epi ( * )» «*♦ ^ wew, eiTt (Non- 

Maithili Metre), \ 

11 . In Nepal Dramas, e.g., Mahdbhdrata : infft, tSPffT, 

safteefift, inwn^ft, dt^iwe, aftiiT nww, «Rar(0, ^ 
(eiw?)* ^Iieein (ti) (p- 35') i*rtewei, ete* eifter 
< ei^ ! ), ees*! X ^Ntei ewitr. 

4(ine <» ), ff^ t (p> fsthtir<t , 39 , 

« ^»wrT*nM< 

fiiiBl ie wrf, efti ( f p «*X ( 1 p. 69), trtwfi, e*- 

fPiiir, *ninfii esjnfi e, % % ir, e, e, 1 (p. w), 
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naiRati^* aQ4 Ooviodadisa^* follow this tradi- 
UqI). |n iQodo^A times Gands Jba revived these 
song metres, tn his B&m&ifana he jwpeatedl y 
mentions or 

*iW, %»wrpnw, 

isitil* Hywft ^%sRT»ft ( ? ), dtfWwK 

5^^ (3*^ Rwiwl)) 

Wt«> ! ), 

), ?t?ltdf>nv l Mddhav&nah i 

ff^( t ) VUvAvtUipa : dtf^, 
wn ( W*T< t )| vsn«ft, WiW^» 

^isnReft, *inw, tR*w?imr, wss, «fta»r, tinvsmfl, 

sRwrft, wft, fiww, wit?, 

%ijiKr, fipfw, ^<1, I )> 

WffcsRIT»ft, »w?wft 

^WrPRTj ^IJ^WWWj "IVj. 

13. M«trioal*iUgaB used are— inW5 (*!»!), RWW, W«- 

swwd, ^rwftpn, ^tfw ( *^), ftmn, wftra \ 

13. Metrioai Rftgas used are— ), VRTsi^ 

dliift ( r ), ’crr#o mm. ( ! ), ^ 

(vft) *ipvF, €hi^ (3!Pl)j W* ^ 

ftiPi, g^, 9rfli?r, «wr ( f >, ftW, ^- 

m, wfiww. <w«W5!ft (?),w^, vTg;, 

<RTift*i?WK. *w, ^wimer, fip^jn, 

qiT^, ^mm 

ur ^u*d^lvfly 

( qiwft ). *nfC. WfT i^p), 

vnETi( vnRf ). 

14. Among the song metres ha uses~<g||g, m/m ( f )^ 

ttlOdlOniT) ^KHww, ’hftiwiw, 

d»wtT«i!iwv, <»irtjWw|ptr; 

Wi4t^ 
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Modern writers on Maithili prosody diride 
metres into two classes: (OMstrika metres, 
and («0 Yarnavrttaka metres. 

(2) MdtfiJta Mtiret 

1, OauiMi, i. Dobs, 3. Sora^ha, 4. Btraba, 5. Bolft 

6. Ulkla, 7. Oha|9*ra or Jayaka’if, 8. Kan4alU, 9. QittUcl, 
10. Hari-43tttkfi, 11. Vijaya, IS. Tomara, IS. Paddhari or 
raaanta, 14. Sabaia of aeraral kinds, 15. Trlbhaigf. 
16, Ohanakffari. 17. Sumeru, 18. Rapamala, 19. Larani, 
so. Saraal, 21. Sara. 2S. Alba eto. 

‘ The Oaupai is generally the most popular 
metre in narrative poetry. Girierson thus des. 
oribes the use of it by one of the best narrative 
poets in Maithili, Manabodha : 

"The metre of tbe poetr. (ICrfsajanma) is uniform 
ibroogbont. It is a yanety of the Ohaupai Ohhand, 
oontaining fifteen instants in eaob half line, with 
a break after the sixth. Tbe last three instants 
in eaeb half rhyme with eaoh other, and usually 
take the form of one long syllable and one short, 
thus : — TT. Sometimes, however, they take the form 
of three short syllables thus . 17017 ; hut in every 
ease the last syllable must be short. Usually but 
not always, the eleventh and twelfth instants also 
consist of two short syllables."^* 

This metre along with the Moha* and the *ohap- 
paya’ is also used at length by some- Kirtaniya 
dramatists. 

(2) Varnawttaka l£etr«$ 

1. dikharipi, 2. Mftlinl. 3. Vasantaiilaks, 4. Bhu- 
jafiga-prajata, 5. Drutabilamblta, 6. Sardalavikri^ita, 

7. Mandakr&nta, 8. Totaka, 9. VaihdaBths eto. 

These are familiar vernacular metres used 
in Northern India, and many others which have 
been recently added from other Indian Langu- 
ages such as Paysra and from English such as 
Free Verse, Blank Verse eto. have enriched- the 
poetic craftsmanship of Maithili. 

uigf, |0> WWwwR* erftwfkvfts oto, 

15i JBABBf 1882| pa ISO* 
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CHAPTER IV 

ANTIQUITY OF HAITHILI LlTEilATUBE 
I 

THE OLDEST SPECIMENS 

It is not known when and how actually 
Maithili literature first flourished. We have 
seen above that by about 900, Maithili language 
had become distinct from Magadhi Prskrta. We 
begin to get full-fledged Maithili literature 
from that monumental classic, the Yarna- 
Batndkara^ of Jyotirlivara. Between Nanya- 
deya’s coming (1097) and the reign oi Harisimha- 
deva (c. 1324), it seems music spread like any- 
thing in Mithila. It is probable that during these 
years the language found itself used as a hand- 
maid to it. Specimens of Maithili from 900 to 
1300, are not many ; nevertheless, they deserve 
special consideration. 

The earliest of these are, of course, the 
oldest vernacular names of places and persons 
found in the early Pafiji records, but they h-ave 
not been yet explored. Next, Sanskrit writers 
are* found using vernacular equivalents to ex- 
plain the meaning of uncommon words. For 
example, ysoaspati MiSra I (9th Cen, ?) uses the 
%ord ‘W’ in his Bhdmati^ and Vandyagbatiya 
Sarvinapda (llth Cen. ) uses about four hundred 
Maithili words in his commentary on 

- l. . LrA, i Hjarnayasagara Ed. p. 970. Se« HiTHL 
LA.NEA 
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Amarakota*. This practice was continued by 
14th and ISth Century writers, such as, Oanddfi’ 
▼ara Thi^ura,* Bucipati,^ Jagaddhara,* Vicas- 
pati II* and Vidyspati Tbskura*. 

The most extenbive material which can be 
referred to as literature is^owever, found in the 
BauddlM Gdna 0 Dohd*. variously described as 


2 See Dr. Subhadra Jha, “MaithiU...words...in Sarvft* 
naDda’i)...Amarakoba‘’ aBOBI XXI. p. 106 ff.; Dr. Sukumar 
Sen, “New Indo Ar>an Vocables in Ckrvananda’s Ttk&sar- 
vasva" Indian Lingatttics, VIII p. 126 (1940). Also see* 
Bsbaiit Batijan Bay, Bangtya Bahitya ParUhad PMnha, San 
1326. No. 2 ; Dr. Chatterji, ODBL I, p. 109 ; and N P. 
Ohakravarty in Journal Astaluiue, 1926, pp. 81 '100. 

3. Vide “Oap^ei^vara Thakara and Ifaithili’' by 
Mm. Dr. TToiesiba Mishra, AUahabad University Studiss.^l 
pp. 349'367. 

4. “Maxthili Words of the 15th Oentary." JBOtld 
1928, pp. 266 fil. 

5. Ibid 


6 Introduction to the Enc^ish Translation of V&oas> 
pati Mi4raV TattvaCintdma^i, by Dr. Umesha Mishra, 
Baroda, p. zxii. 

7. In D&nav&kydvalt, e g. egfifP 112andu|lftp 113, 
pointed out in Dr Umesha Mishta’s Vtdy&pati Thdkura 
p. 179. 


8. There are five editions available of this work * 
Haraprasada Sastri's (Bangiva Sahitya Parishad, 1919), 
Mohammad Shahidullah's (Daooa University Journal, 
Vol....); Prabodha Ohandra Bagohfs {/fourned of 
vartmenS of Letters, Oaloutta University Press. 1938 
pp. 1«156); Manindra Mohana Vasa’s (Xamala Book'P^ot, 
15, Bankim Chatterji Street, College Square, OaUkiita, 1943) 
iwd Dr. Sukumar Sen’s. Besides introduction and notes in 
these editions, oritioal articles on ’’Caryls” are by MM 
Haraprasad SastnCCafeiKM i;<t«i«irl0l7p, 3g2ff),Dr.S E. 
Ohatterji (ODBL p. 110 fif, and History of Bengal, 1 p 383), 
Dr. P.Cl Bagohi (Studies in the Toatfd and Cafcntfe Ortenw 
Journal, 1 p. lOl); Dr. ShahiduUah (’’Haraprasad 8amvar> 
dhana Ukha-Mlll” IHQ II p. 91 and IHQ UI p. 677 and 
V S Pd P. 1327, pp. 145.16S), Shivanandana Thftkura 
(Mahajhm IHdytmttkt Bh6§d ii.tO$t 'Or. Snlihedra Jha, 
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OtW Bengali • Old Aseainede,’^* and OW Oriyi,** 
the *Gktn8’ have greatest olaiin to be considered 
as Old Msithili specimens. MM. Haraprasad 
Sastri discovered these texts in Nepal in 1916 
and adduced them as examples of old Ben< 
gali. They consist of three kinds of works : 
(a) Oarydearyavinimcaya (() Dohdioaa and 
(C) Ddkdrnava. The Dohas are predominantly in 
ApabhramSa, but the Oarydgitis and the Ddkdr- 
nava are mainly in a mocern Vernacular. 

MM. Sastri’s edition is often corrupt ; it 
is based on a single Ms of a late date. Dr. P. O. 
Bagohi and Dr. Shahidullah have been now 
able to re.oonstruot and even restore many 
parts of the text with the help ot the Tibeten 
translation preserved in the Tanjur. But there 
is a great need of a Maithili edition with the 
help of all available material. For^ in view of 
the remarks made below on their language it 
alone can finally decide many difiSoulties of the 
present text. 

That the Oarydgitis (=the songs of the 
iogryas or teachers) are Old Maithili specimens 
has been emphatically pointed out by scholars 
like Bihub Si^krtyiyana,'* Dr. K. Jayas* 
wal,** MM. Dr. U. Mishra,‘* Narendranatha 

(PormaHon ofMenthtlt)i Binayatooha Bhattaoharya (JBORS. 
Vol. XiV p. 340 ff ) and Sasibhu'^han Dasgupta (Obicure 
Cults as BoMg'ound of Bsng i/t Litsraturt, Oaloutta Univer> 
■tty, 1*140. pp 500 which duousaes their philosophy). 

*<. Saoh as, by Mil Haraprasad Sastri and 8. E 
Ohatterji. 

10. Such as, Banikanta Eakati Parmobon of Assamese 
Language pp. 8-9 and Baraa, Early History of K&maigpa, 
p. 318. 

11. Praharaj, OOP VI p. 378.38X asid Priya kanjan 
Sen, (B.O.) LAW COMMBMORAtlON VOLUME 
II IK 197 ff. 

18. Oahg& tU% i p. 545 and Purdtattrantbandhdvalt 
(Indian Press, Allahabad) p. 107. 

18. OOP Vll, Presidential Address p. Ixzir. 

14. Presidential Address to MaiUlfil Sabttya Pa^nd, 
Qbongtaradilis. 
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Das,'* Dr. Stibfiadra Jha,'* and ShivanaiidaiiA 
Thakura.'^ Tka arguments in its fovourmay 
be summed up as follows : 

(1) The first ground on whioh the Padas are 
called Old Maithili specimens is that a majority 
of the Siddhas who wrote these Padas appear 
to have lived in Bihar. It is accepted by all 
authorities such as Orunwedel, Oordier, MM 
Sastri and Rshula Sinkrtysyana that most of 
them fiourished in Magadha and were assooia- 
ted with the Vihars ot VikramaSils and Kalanda. 
{See the details below, pp. Ill ff.; The Complete* 
ness with whioh their names occur in the 
earliest Maithili Classic, Varna-Batn&kartk^* 
only confirms that they were well-known in 
Mithila. 

(2) The language of the Dohd^koaaa'* of 
these Siddhas is a form ot ApabhramSa, but it 
betrays great affinities with the language 
of Kirttilatdf Kirttzpaidkd, Vafna-Jiain^kara 
and Viauddha.Vidydpati-Paddvali. Some common 
features are, for example, the dominant position 
of the dental sibilant ; the use of ^ as instru- 
mental singular suffix ; the use of oandrabtndu 
as a post-position ; the use of -ka as genitive 
suffix ; the use of -At, if or even -e for locative ; 
the use of such pronouns as (Einha 31 ), 
ys, sAtti toStt, appana (Saraha IV, 6); the imper- 
ative ending in -Aa,*At or -tt ; pre3e>>t third person 
sing, ending in -t ; adverbs such as JaAt, toM, 
UM-khnne, td*; and typical Maithili idioms 

IS. In Mithtla-Mttra, 1S30-1 

Id. In PortnaHcm of Mmtht t Language, 

17. In Vtdy&oatt At pp. gQS ff. 

18. p. 57(HSr) 

19. Edited by MAf Haraprasad Saatri. and by P. 0. 
BagoUlPart lonly) Publiseed by the Galoutta, GniTersity. 
▲rtioks on their Language are by Br. Bagdii {JndktH 

y. pp. 35.1.5J and Dr. fibAbiii^Ueb, Lu GkanU 
d$ Kanha at SarphiOf^tia, and B. K. 
Ctandhary In tndum tangidsne$, TliU, pp. .3^2 and I'iddA 
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and w<»i»,8Uob as, 3^, 

%tr, fts, ^ Hftjwic (of. «re^ gsn Mod.' 

Maithili), iww, TOC ( wt ), qk, 

(3) Tbe roorpbol^y of the Oarydpadas 
apart, even in their phonology they have 
striking similarity with Maithili. They have 
the stress on the penultimate syllable or on the 
last long vowels, not more backward than the 
third from the end. 

*Tn Bengali. Aowever. the eeoond type of stress ere 
found in the language of the insoriptions only 
(Ohatterji p. 880 ff.). while in Maithili the two 
types of atress are met with in the language of the 
V/artfaytLiatn/ikara) as well ae in the Padsirali 
of Vidyapati. At any rate, there is little to ittove 
on the basis of stress only.< whether the Oaryas are 
in Bengali or in Maithili.” 

The presence of nasalized sounds and the pre- 
valence of dental sibilant may also be noted in 
this connection in support of Maithili. 

(4) In morphology there are several import, 
ant features : 

(a) JDedemion of Nmna : 

(«) The presence of all the three Maithili 
nominative forms — the short, the long, the ’re* 
dundant— is^foreign to Bengali.* *■ 

(it) The instrumental in if is a peculiarly 
Mai^ilifCature. 

(iH) The occasional genitive in ka is found 
rarely 1 1 in Bengali writings, but is native to 
Maithili. The other genitive forms in -^a,^ra, 
etc. were common in Sarly Mai- 
thili** and have survived in -kaftt" and 4cera 


ehaest all «Jd Mss of Paddiwlt. 
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fom in Modern MMthill. . Indeed, -era and 
««ri afi genitive suffixes of pronouns are known in. 
many more speeches, (fl.p. Bhojpuri, Assamesr 
etc.) than Bengali and Mdithih.** ' 

(le) The use of eaadre&tadtt for oase^endings 
is a particularly Maithili feature.*^ 

(v) "The prasenoe of the looetire in -ta in the Onryu 
■uggeete first its oonneotion with Bengali. But 4a 
in extended form is met with in Early „ 

well as in the Eastern Maithili dialect; of coarse, 
even there it is no more commonly need. In 
Bengali too its literary form is while <4a hae ite 
use restricted to some dialects. As a matter of 
faet it was a loo, afiixin the whole of Northern, 
Central and Eastern Magadhan area. It occurs in 
Assamese also, (Obatterji p. 750V’** 

.(»t) The use of S in the instrumental («,p, 
id the word is similar to its use in Vwma- 
(p, tk-ha 

(b) Deelenaton of Pronoutu : 

«) Maithili forms (as in Kifthlatd) of first 
person singular gsft and are found in 

Oarydi 10 and 20, 

(is) Third person singular pronoun fe in 
Oaryd 22 is found abundantly in Fama-Boffid. 


(isi) Peculiarly Maithili personal pronoun 
for emphatic ‘Self’ (Sanskrit Svayam), aparu 
also found in Oaryds 3 and 22**. * 

(is) The first person form mo (Oaryd 15) 
also occurs in Vidyfipati (as in Nagendra- 
natha Gupta : Pada 62. from Nepal MsX and 
iWt is very common in Vidyapati. 


I Subh^ru Jha, op, cit, 

M. Pidpipati kt Bfcdfd p, 9. 
riL Dr, Subhadra Jha, pp, ctt, 

M. MdPdfNitt tt BAdfd, p.s]2Dr.OhatteriiteiIimefliat 

theee forms may be found in Middle Bengali also. 

*7. lUd, • 

n. Ibid. 
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(v) Second penonj forma like dl, etv. 

etc found in Oaryds are common Mai chili 

forma. 

(w) Third peraon' form st is comhion to 
Maithili and Oaryd$. 

(ett) Interrogative pronouns such as Koe 
(Oaryd 43), Sdhi (Oaryd 1), etc. are jail found in 
Vidyapati.** 

(»»**) Such forma as e (Oaryd 6) and eku 
(Oaryd are very familiar to Early Maithili, 

(c) Oonjugation of Verbs, and AUiad Things : 

(•) The basic roots JihSk 
in Oaryd are both quite common in Early 
Maithili,*® though in Modern Maithili the 
latter is mo re c ommon, and the former is 
replaced by m/fhih. 

(it) “Verballfoms in •u are used in the past tense in 
the OaryiW, in Bengali and in Early Maitfaili. 
Ohatterii explains their presenoe in the Oaryae 
as due to Western influenoe (p 946) but huoh oases 
were quite common in Early Maithili, In Viar^a). 
Biatnftksra) it is a genuine Early Maithili form"** 
See. for example, Ceryd 11* 

(mi) Third person singular! forms in -tf are 
found in 

“the OarySs and in Vidyapati, but they do not noour 
in Bengali; while the Third Person in ’thi found 
in the Caryas is foreign to Bengali but indigenous 
in MaithUi."»» 

(tp) The use of dva (as in Oaryd 1 22 in band’ 


89. B. g. in Fades ISO and 719 of Kbagundranatha 
Mitre’s Edition of Vtdyhpati Paddvalt. 

30. VtdySpatt M BMfh p. 131. 

31. Dr. SubbadrajlJha, op. dt. Dr. Ohatterji, ho ' ever, 
says ‘*’tt, •t 0 ,<'fitt*’i 8 » natural development in Bengali. 

38. Ibid. 

14 
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kdvM} to form causatives is common with 
Maithili.** 

(«) The use of >«a (as in Oaryd 3, 13, 19 Ha ; 
10, 33 ehd^ and 1, haria) to form passives is 
common with Vidyspati (of course, with the 
variation that .a in -ta, undergoes a phonetic 
change— )t beccmes e)** 

(v$) The -ila and -t&> forms in the past and 
present tenses respectively apparently seem to 
be non-Maithili features, but, they are both 
very abundant in Early Maithili as found in 
Vama-Batndkara (p. 6, p. 14, p. 40 Kaili or Kaila) 
and in Kirttilatd (e.g.purila p. 44 Dr. Saksena’s 
Edn«) and also 

**in the Obik& Gbikl dialect (of Modem Maitbih) — ^the 
ares wbereio the Ancient University of Vikrama- 
^ila bad its site, the profeasors of which are mainly 
the composers of these songs.**^* 

(vft) “Turther, such verbal forms as are derived from 
the pstst participial forms of the old transitive verbs 
change with the gender of ^he nominative. This 
has been the case with Maithili of the Early as well 
as of the Modern period. This has never been the 
ease in Bengali.””" 

Moreover, 

“The verbal forms derived from the past participle 
form of the old transitive verbs agree in gender 
with the aooui>ative in Oaryas in several cases. 
This was also the case in Early Maithili."'^ For 
example. Cdryd b7 : tuft gelt. 


39 . l/ia»apau M Bh&fdi p. 125.' Dr. Ohatterji tells me 
New Bengali has •dtoee>dy forms. 

34. Ibid, p. 119. 

35. Dr. Subhadra Jha, op. at. (Dr. Ohatterji explains 
to me Eaila as a different case.: Kaa, Kaya + alia, tllam 
KatUil. 

36. Ibid. Dr. Chatterji thinks that even this may, be 
found as a gradually decaying form in Middle Bengali. 

37. Ibid, Dr. Chatierji points lOut some exceptions in 
Middle Bengali, e.g. 
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(e^u) Imperative second person in •^ha (snob 
as, in Oaryd 28 brndhaha; Oaryd 41 khelaha; 
Caryd 45 chebaha) is a pronouncedly current 
form in Maitbili. 

(ix) Unlike Bengali, where ne or hendk 
follows it, conjunctive in -« are found in Carydt 
ai»l in Maithili.*^ 


(d) Gender 

(*) Feminine nouns have feminine verbs 
and feminine adjectives in the Oaryds as in 
Early Maithili. Examples are in Oaritd 5 : 
Didht tdngt and in Oaryd 80 : tohori kudtd»** 

(ti) Agt (afire) is used in feminine in Oaryd 
47 and in Early Maithih.*® 

(e) Adverbial Forme: 

Such forms as katsana, jateana are all pro- 
fusely found in Varna- Ratndkara and Vidydpatt- 
Paddvalu But they are very nmoh unfamiliar 
in Bengali. (Later forms %spi, are, 

however, found in Bengali as well as Maithili.) 

(f ) Proverbs and Idtoms of Oaryds which are found 
tn Modern Matthtli also : 

(») Hw I utr wm wm ti, 

(i*) (u») ^m^ (Of. vm, 

fiwrMT Jim (*®) ^ (»j iw 

(»*) IR* ( afiRj snsc ), {Of. jpnro IV 
verse 47) (»») «rfiR «R, {vtit) 5]fk ftST ^ JT UTC I 

^saflr jnfft m II {tx) (*) ^ wro 

38. Ibid : also see ODBL 11 p. 1006. 

$9. More examples are in Carya 8, 18 etc. Parallel 
forms in VarnaratnSiluira p. 4 {ttiu rekh& samanvitt grtvdh 
p. 5 (islia maiMl* h<ahi), p. 11 {mrmSnit svargandrt batsah) 
etc ; m see Uviy&patt kt BhSfd p. 15. 

40, VidySpatt id Bhdfd p. 15. Cf. "Ebari Virahftnali;) 
ftgi" in Vtiiidd^Vidydfiaii Fadduait, 
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(0/. <raKr or ^), (m) (a»>) % % irRQlT 

8 8 ixiii) ««n N«) 3^ ^ nm 

(g) Foeo&Mtory: 

Though many words are common to almost 
all languages allied to M^adhi, yet there are 
certain typical Maithili words in the Oaryis 
which deserve to be noticed, such as, 

«nl%(nMid. Mai. «n^or<irT)>^niV(aSame in 
Early Maithili and Mid. Maithili); ^ (0/. 
Mod. Colloquial Mai. If); (=Mud. 

Maithili 8^); (? Varnaratnskara form; 

Dr. Sbahidullah connects it with Middle Mai- 
thili en(l8; may be connected with Mod. Maith. 

; eis ; ^ (=Mod. Mai. imO) ; 8^ ; 
( = Mod. Maith ) ; ftwO 

(sEarlvMaithili same formin Varp iratnskar.i), 
«lrtl; ( = Mod. Maith. ; 

«l0; ; ’IW ; Wl^; SSWTO ; w^l( = Mod. 

Maithili sense, garden); 3 iRr; ^ (Vidya. 

pall, page 142 Yidyabhusana and Khagendra- 
nstha Edn.); vm qi^ (= Early Maith. 

Vidyspati Ibid Pada 79 qfSg); (=ii*n, ; 

(Vidyapati Ibid Pada 719) ; «inr ; ; sfk ; emc ; 

919^; Cinw(»»OTn); (Of. Vidyspaii) 

(Of, Vidyapati) ; etc. 

(5) Tne local colour and the imagery in 
the Garyis are, as pointed out by Mm. Hara- 
prasad Sgstri,^* appropriate to the area familiar 
with boats and rivers. One may refer to the 
other name of Mithila, viz., Tirabhukti ; to 
the fact that in early years tthe was known 


41. Cdlama Review. <1917), p. 406. 
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as a marshy tract and was made habit* 

able by the *‘Fire” brought by Videgha Msthava ; 
to the elaborate discussion of boats and rivers in 
the Faraa-JSatfidftar a ; and to the predominance 
of rivers in the geography of the land.** The 
profusion of imagery from cowherd’s life as 
found in the Oaryss is natural in Mithila 
where the goira or gopa population predomi- 
nates and the curd and milk of which place are 
traditionally famous (o/. Axn-uAkbari Eng. Tr. 
II. p. 152. 

(6) It is true that Buddhistic thoughts did 
not directly influence the Thought and Life of 
Mithila, but there was nothing to prevent these 
Siddhas, who flourished in the South-East 
borders of Mithila, from using the vernacular 
of the province to populari<«e their teachings. 
There might have been greater response in lower 
clad>ses of that part of Mithila to their teachings 
than we know today, making it necessary for 
the Brahmanical leaders of the province to make 
so great an effort to re-establish Brahmanical 
thought ; and certainly Buddhistic influence 
did penetrate Mithila so far as her Tintric 
culture goes. 

(7) Lastly, it must be borne in mind that 
Maithili characteristics of the Garyss cannot 
be explained away as mere corruptions of the 
text brought about by the Nepalese and Mai* 
thila scribes.** Indeed, it seems that the fact 
that these Pad as have found so far mainly 
Bengali editors accounts for many ‘restorations’ 
and ’improvements’ in the text and the ‘inter- 
pretations* being given a Bengali garb. A 
faithful edition alone can, therefore, bring to 
light the true character of the language of the 
0arii4padas. 

48. Sa» above Chapter I. pp. lO-fl. 

48. Aa maintained by Dr. S. K. Ohattexji in 
and in Htstofy of Bonfat i. 
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To aum up, the language of the OaryApa^Uu 
lepreaents a Proto*Maithili dialect of the Chikfi* 
Chikl area, midway between Standard Maithili 
and Standard Bengali, having some(e8p, archaic) 
features in common with other Msgadhan 
speeches. 

The Author$ of the OaryApadae {Round 
About BOO to 1100) 

These poems were comp ised by some of the 
*Siddha&’ (saiats) who are variously known as 
‘the eighty-four Siddhas* and ‘the Vajrayana 
monks*, famous in the religious history of Early 
Medieval India. Most of these are well-known 
names in the realm of Buddhist Tsntric liter- 
ature and a large number of BAdhanAs written 
by them have been published in the Bddhund- 
MAlA. “Some Biographical accounts of these 
authors are also recorded in Tibetan works like 
the Pag^Bam-Jon Zan, Taranatha’s Qaehtesie 
(o. 1 500 AD) and the History of the 64- Siddhca 
published in German by Arthur Grunwedel.”** 
“Bhadanta Sankrtyayana has recovered (their) 
complete personal history (md has concluded 
that they) flounshed and wrote in Magadha. 
His paper on this history has been translated 
into French and is published in the Journal 
Asiatique* From this recovery of personal 
biographies of these writers we can now trace 
with certainty the chronological sequence of 
the Btddha authors,’*** (except Cafila and Dhen- 
dbaoapa who are known to us only in the list 
given in the Fama-ra^ndkara). 

Traditionally Jjuipada is known as the first 
Siddha, but it seems that the oldest and the 


44. Quoted from Bioeyatosha Bhattaoharya’s essay in 

JBOBS^hY P.84S. 

45. OOF VU Presidential AddreSSt p« huiV, 
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most important was Saraha.** The following 
charts of the line of disciples will make the 
chronology of the authors clear:** 


(A) 

'Sarabapad* (oontempoiary of Dharmapala) 


(Naganuna) 


*A.ryadeva 


I 

(Jalardhara 
or Dadipa 7) 

r 


I 

(?) 


I 

(’) 


(Lilapada) (7) 


r 


*Eai^hapada (Mlnapa) ^^Tantnpada 
"or or 

Erg^aoarya Tentalapa? 


r 


I 


1 


**Mabldhara *‘*Jihadepa **’Vl!iiapada 
(Ufabipa? (Bhadra- | 
Mabilapa) pada?) Dodibipa 


. I 

*Bhadrapada 

I 

Vi^aia 


**Dodibipa 


**Oat(]arlpada 
(Dharmapada 7) 
*(]Ou4^iI or 
(Qundarl 77) 

(Halipada) 


Saulraiada 


*Luipada 
(OoB temporary 
of Dharinapala) 


^'Darilnpi 
(Dadipa ?) 

(Gbai^tapada 
G >iiteniporary 
of Devapala) 

I 

'"Eailibalapada 


(B) 

(Garpafipa) 

*Eukkaripada 

r ! 

(Mlnapa (Manibhadra) (Padmayajra) 
Gontemporary 
of Devapala) 


46. Babula Sa^krtyayane. PurHuattmttbfmdhivalt, 
p. 147. 

47. Theae oharta are baaed on Bahula’a eaaay 
84 ^bas in bis PwriUtattvanibandhlMf pp. I48*!04i 
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(C) 

(Nagabodhi) 

••Viruw (ViruTOpa) 
(Contemporary of Devapala) 

r ‘ 


Doibbipa 


Ka^bapa 


(B) 

(Tillipa) 

^^TadSkapa (Nadakapa?) 


*&ntipa 

(Contemporary of Mabipala) 


(Dipa&kara) 


(E) 

OBhuauku 

(Contemporary of DevapaU) 


(P) 

'^Eafikanapa 
(o. 705) 


(6) (H) 

**Ca^lapa '*Jayanandl 

(Before 1101 and (Jayananta?) 

VantaratiMutra) 

(I) 

••Dhef^BaMP^ before 1100? and Vor^arotadAMira) 
(Phe^^anapa oannot be the same as Tentalapa o) 
Tantnpada. for both names oeour simultaneously 
in Varvaratndhara) 

Altogether, these twenty>two or twenty* 
three Oargd Siddhas lived during the reigns of 
Dharmapala (760-806 or aooording to others 
0 . 633), Devapala (809*849) and Mabipala (974. 
1086) the Psla rulers who exercised their sway 
over Mithila and Magadha. The extant poems 
of XAnha are 13, of Bhusuku 8, of Saraha 4, of 
Kukkuri 3, of Lui, Sahara and Banti 2 eaoh, »nd 
of the rest one eaeh. 



antiquity; qy uyb«atube 

1. was yatiouely ^uown as 

Baihulal)IiadTa, J^ah^abara Saraba« Acsrya 
Mahssem Sarab'a or Saroruba ,V^)i^a. He was 
born in a BnAiinana family at Bajfii (?) in 
tbe Fraoiyadefia. He lived with a girl Vrbo used 
to make arrows ( ) for bis use, wbenoe he 

is said to have derived bis name. He passed 
bis days at the Nslands University also. Some 
sixteen of his vernacular works are said to be 
preserved in Tibetan translation. 

2. dd&ara**—- 'Was Saraha’s principal dis- 
ciple. He got his name probably from passing 
his days in the company of Sabaras on the dn- 
parvata (?). He was different from his name- 
sake in the 10th century. About six of his 
vernacular works are (paid to be translated into 
Tibetan. 

3. Lm*"— was reputed to be the greatest 
of the Siddhas. Be served probably at the 
court of Dharmapgla as a 'Ksyastha* (clerk or 
writer). Traditionally he is known to have 
lived in Virendra, whence it seems that a 
Bengal village in IdayuThhafija State is known 
and worshipped after him.*^ He left several 
vernacular works, five* of which are found in 
Tibetan translation. 

4. Adnka**— was also known as Erwapsda 
or E49Ui05rya or SinEpavajra. He was called 
Mahscarya, Upsdhysya, Mantrapacgrya and 
Ghota Elf pa. He is said to have been a Esrpita 
Brshmapa. He lived at Somapun Vihsra m 
district Bsjatshi. He was reputed to be the 


48. radas SS, sS. 38, 39. 

49. Padaa 28, 50, 

50. Padaa 1, 39. 

51. “Contribution of Bengalia to Biqdu Oulfur^’* Hara- 
praaad Saatn JB0B8 Vol. V pt. iv, p. 509. 

53. Padaa 7. 9. 10, 11, 18, 13, 18. 19. 84, 36. 40. |3, 4li. 

15 
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most Ifeamed of these Siddhae. His Padas are 
the moat numerous of those available. 

5. was a weU>kiiown Qgure at 
the Nilanda University. He was born in Baurt^ 
tra (Saurstha village in Mitjhila? or Gujarat?) 
According to one section of opinion Bhusuku 
and dantideva were the same, but Mr. Vasu and 
IXr. Shahidullah have come to ^he conclusion 
that they were different persons. 

6. life as cecordpd in a 
Manuscript reveals that he was originally a 
KfStriya prince. He later became the disciple 
of one *Mafijuvajra*, and worked as the com. 
mander of Magadha for a while. In his last 
years he lived at Halands, earning his designa. 
tion *Ssntideva’ from his peaceful nature. 
Bihula Ssnkrtysyana identifies him with Batns. 
kara^Snti-Bhiksu, Master of the Eastern Gate 
of the University of VikramaSils. He was, if 
this identification be correct, once the Head of 
Somapun Vihara and travelled to Malavs and 
Simhaladvipa in the reign of Mahipila. He lived 
for about a century. Nine(?) philosophical and 
23 Tsntric works and one ^Ohanda work are to 
his credit. 

7. HajfcAiufipddo**— was born in a Brsh- 
mapa family of Eapilavastu. 

8. Qundaripdda^^-^'w&B originally a car- 
penter or potter of Di8unagara(?). 

9. ^ryodsva**— aleo called Karparipa— was 
a bhikfU at Hslanda ; he is different from his 
name-sake who was a disciple of the great 
philosopher Hagar juna. 


53. Fadss 6. 21, 23. 27. 3Q, 41. 43. 49. 

54. Fadas 15. 26. 

55. Fadas 2, 20, 481, 

56. Fada 4. 

57. Fada 31. 
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10. was a Esatriya of dauda 
and a great expert of late (Vios). 

11. HdfiJtajpd'**— was onee a ruler of Orissa. 
He became Lui’s disciple when the latter reach- 
ed Orissa in the coarse of his travels. Later on, 
he is said to have attained Siddhi in the com- 
pany of a prostitute’s daughter at Esfioipun. * 

12. DomWpd***—- was a Esatriya. Tirsnatha 
says that he attained Siddhi ten years after 
Viropi. 

13. MaMdhara^^^^vr&9 a §udra of Magadba. 

14. Kankanapi ** — was of aristocratic family 
in yi 9 nunagara (?) and was of the same tamily 
as that of Eambalai^ 

15. Eomboiapd**— was born in the royal 
family of Orissa. 

16. Jisydnandi**-- was originally a Brsh- 
mapa of Bhangala>deSa (modern Bhagalpur). 

17. was a Eatmiri living in 
Magadha. He studied at Nalanda and was 
Mahspapdita of the Eastern Gate of Vikrama- 
fiiia— he was a disciple of Tillips who died in 
1039. 

18. Tantripdda (Pada 25)— was born in a 
Tatama (tanner’s) family in Ujjain. 

19. Bh&dep& (Pada 35)— was born in a 
painter’s family in Sr&vastl. 

20. Qungaripdda (Pada 47). 

21. 7irttMl(rtrttpd)pdda (Pada 3)— was born 
in fEriuara’ (Tripui^ ?), lived at Kfilanda and 
travelled widely. 

22. OdUhpd (Pada 5). 

23. Dhmdhemapdda (Pada 33). 

58' Pads 17. 59. Pads 34. 60. Pada 14. 

61. Pada 16. 62. Pads 44. 63. Pada 8. 

64. Pada46. 65. Pada 87. 



ii6 MimiM bftsKAtOBi: 

•It U beyand th« scope of the present 'orork 
to discuss the philosophy oi the Citfydpaciss.** 
Th^ ere by their very joatore, obscure and 
^eir obscurity is iaoreased by tiie corrupt text, 
often oontaminated by the copyist or the editor. 
**The subject matter of these (poems^.Mi8 highly 
mystical, centring round the esoteric doctrines 
and erotic and yogio theories and practices of... 
(later) Buddhism. The Sanskrit commentary on 
(them), being itself in a highly technical jargon, 
does not help to make the sense of the text 
wholly clear to modern reader, though it quotes 
extensively from a similar literature which is 
mostly in Sanskrit.'*** “The poems in the 
Dohdhotas or collection of Dohis by Saraha and 
Ba[nha. are not so mystical, although abstruxe 
enough. . 

They are written in a special termin/^logy 
which “is characterized in the text as sandbys- 
bhi^. Pandit Vidhushekhara Shastri, with the 
help of a large number of texts, pointed out that 
it should be corrected as l^udbya-bhs^s mean- 
ing “intentional speech" and not “the twilight 
language” as Dr. H. P. Shastri maintained and 
as some scholars still continue to maintain in 
spite of what has been said to the contrary. 
The Tibetan translation of the Oarffdpadas and 
their commentary now amply oonfoms what 
Pandit Vidhushekhara Shastri suggested."** 


66 . See for this, Vaeu’s IntTodnetfoa fo Cary&pedas ; 
F. C. Bagchi’s **80016 Aepeete of Bud6hiet Mystioism in 
Garyapadas" Calctata OrUntal Journal I, p. SOI ff, StuAits 
tn Tantra and Vuhva^Bhdrtt Qfurterlf, 1646 ; and Shashi- 
bhuehan Das Gupta **Obi 90 ure Beligioue Outts ha Back- 
ground of Bengali Litentore," Oaloatta UdlrerBlty 1946 , 
pp. 500 whioh gives a detailed study of the philosophy 
behind the Caryds. 

67 . HiUory of Bengal, 1 , p. 384 ff. 

68 . lUd. 

69 . Ibid. 
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The Oaryss are imp(»rtatit in the hietory of 
Maithili Literature for copstituting the link 
between the Sanskrit Udbhata poetry and the 

Apabhraibfia-cuni-vernacular.otffii-SanBkrit P ada 

writing (a short poem of about ten lines 
having a refrain ( n,® ) and a isga indicated in 
which it is to be sung). The growth of the song 
metres recorded in Jayadeva and Looana can 
be found illustrated in them, though they are 
mainly in simple Oaupai metres. 

The following Padas are quoted as spem; 
mens ; — 

2. Pada 6 { un ) 

II ( ^ ) 

WRIT Hit'' I 

H qifW nm II ( V ) 

ftsrq srTwfl i 

flhirr ftsrw q snup ii ( ^ ) 

^fRft qqr fpqn ^ i 

q qjf tg ii ( c ; 

ms ’wrt 5T II ( ?« )’“ 

a. Pada 8 ( ^ ^ ) 

srrtl i 

em dir Nidi ii ( ^ ) 

qua NTq% *wRr 3^^* i 

it?ft N1*I NlffT II I V ) 

aqidl i 

NI® NPTfh eN II ( % ) 

*n3^ wnw I 

snil %* ft Ni^q^ qpsr H -( « ) 


70. Bagohi'fl edltioni p. 113. 
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ftftr 1 

ftfiwr «T 3 fT II to )» * 

5. Pada ^ 8Sf*’^Ti|R[ ) 

^ ?IS UJf 35lftl3 II ( t ) 

vviir I 

tlPlIf «i% II ' V ) 

*13 f?!l«n% I 

w%fJr *i« q*inir II ( S ) 

ft*HPFR[ ?«r 

tit <0153 II (e;) 

5^*wre*W5<^ ^'*'' 

3531*15^ *iiigi tfi$r II ( to y* 

There are several other authors who have 
written similar Buddhistic Dohis or Fadas in 
Proto-Maithili. No account of their work can 
be given, as they are not yet available. 

II 

THE VARNA-RATNAKARA’* 

tRn^ S *3 3 a3l<?fgK«l(|| sji 
«t3T!n <^a « WtH ' ^ l t*<l^ 3ft: I 

wmi 33133(R3ft«tft 33 : 3^ 39n3T ftft: 

3*fttn*TOn*Kt ft33& «fls3tft(ltr: sdl il^* 

71 Ibid, p. 114. 

73. Ibid, p. 138. 

73. E<i. with detailed English and Maithili Initoduo* 
tions by Dr. 8. K. Ohatterji and Sri Babuaji Midra, Royal 
Anatio Society Bengal, 1940, Me. of La. Saih. 388 (1507 A.D.). 
oompiled from two eourcee. The title of the work is eon* 
eistently given as 331 <13 IW, thou^ ’'the rnbrlo preceding 
each set of deeoription is Variant. 

74. Stibftdfitn BhdgifdgSrath quoted by Babuajl Midra 
in the Maithili Introduction to Jyotirldrara'e l^arnaratnd. 
ktra (Royal As. So. Bdo.) 



THE MS OF JYOTIRISHVARA’S VARNARATNAKARA COPIED 

IN LA SAM 388 (1507 AD) 



Courijty Rt^al Astatic Secttty of Btagai 
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The first ooihpletely undisputed work whioh 
stands at the head of Maithili Literature is 
Jyotin§vara*8 Varna-raindkwra, It was dis. 
covered by M.M. Haraprasad Sistri, who des. 
cribed it in the following words : 

“The last Maithik Ms obtained during these years 
under review is that of the Var^ana-Ratnsfcara 
by Jyotlriilvsra Eavidekharaoftrya. The Ms is 
dilapidated in the extreme. But the portion that 
is still in good preservation is written in bold and 
beautiful band. The oharaoter is anoient HaithiU 
whiidi oan be soaroely distinguished from Bengal* 
as there are more than 50 per cent of expressions 
that are Bengali. The book belongs to the early 
part of the 14th Oentury. No Bengali or Haitblla 
Ms of that age has yet been disoovered. The 
subjeot matter of the book is very outious. It 
gives the poetio conventions. For instanoe, if a 
king 18 to be desoribed, what are to be the details ; 
and so on. Sometimes the conventions are very 
amusing. 1 will give the description of a pimp ; 
she must be about a hundred years old. with 
wrinkles all over her body, her hair as white as 
oonohshelU her head high, her body without flesh, 
her cheeks all shrunken, her teeth all fallen. She 
must be a (sister) of Narada (the god of quarrels) 
and an expert in bringing two persons together, 
and so on. This book seems to have guided the 
genius of Vidyapati. As regards the antiquity of 
the work, the author is already welLknown from 
a Ms of JJhilrUasam&gama'N&taba in the Durbar 
Library. The Nafaka was composed by the same 
Jyotirisvara Kavidekhara during the reign of 
Harasimha Deva, the last of the Siarpataka kings 
of Mithila, whom Prof. Bendell placed in or about 
1324."” 

Most of the points about Jyotinfivara's work 
have been neatly summarised in the above note. 
Jyotinivara tells us that ‘*hi8 father's name 
was Dhirefivara, and his grandfather was Bsmefi. 
vara , that he was a high court official, a Vedic 
priest, and a scholar of philosophy also, one 

75. Quoted from report of the ‘‘Search of Sanskrit Mss 
1825-1900" (A8B)b by Dr. 8. K. Ohatteiji, Introduotlim to 
FeryerataOibere. p. x, ' 
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who in .addition knew many lan^UjOiges. was a 
votary of Siva, and an expert musician besides, 
He was in the court of a king of Karpata dynasty 
w]^ defeated a Mohammedan invader.'*^” f he 
name of this king is given as 'HarasiUiha'*' 
in some Mss, and as ^arasimha' in many other 
Mss. It seems that JyotiriSvara lived at the 
courts of both kings**— it is, however, held 
(wrongly perhaps) in certain quarters** that 
the reading Narasiuiha alone is genuine and 
that he is the predecessor of Harisiitihs Deva, 
Karasiihha I (H74-1226). In support of this 
contention it is held that the name of JyotiriS- 
vara is not found in the Pafij!-records and there* 
fore he must have flourished earlier than ELari- 
simhadeva who organized them. The proper 
answer to this argument is not that the Pafijis 
are the works *‘of an uncritical epoch”, the 
authority of which can be challenged. For, the 
omission of a line in Pafijis is not generally 
without meaning ; it may mean the discontinu- 
ance of that particular line. Hor does it mean 
that he flourished before the creation of Pafijis. 
As for the argument that theie is no internal 
evidence in Varna^Batnakara to show that it 
was contemporary of the great social event in 
Mithila— the systematic organization of Pafi]i 


76. So says he m the Introduotion to his Dhdrta- 
samSgama. 

77. The oommoner spelling of this name is Hansimha, 
See RSjanttnattiSkara by CandeilvaTa edited by K. P. 
Jayaeaal, p. 13. f. n. 2. and Intro, to Par^orattidhira, 
p. xviu. 

78. See S6janU$rfltttdkara, p. 21, where we are told of 
Harisimhadeva’s minor successor Nrsiifiba 11 (mlt as 
Natasitnba by Vidyapati in his Pwufa^Partifd 1. 4, p. 27), 
the patron of Vidy&pati*s grandfather, Ramfidatta (Vide— 
Ntpat Cat, Introduotion p. xti anq xix, and also p. SO and 
131 ; Ms. of 484 La. Sam .■■1133 A. D.) It thus confirms the 
tradition that Vidyapati's grandfather was a oon tempo* 
rary (brother 7) of Jyotirl4vara. 

79. Such as, by Babuaji Mishra and Babu.RholplalsdSfi^i 
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reo<n<d^ it may be pointed out that the woid 
**nii»‘* (p. 41 V) and the iollowing passage 
should be carefully studied: 

*ifwpos». 'Ek'iw. wws^ [ewjwwt dHNssv iPi 
insjw sen 

This passage in all likelihood indicates that 
the genealogical Pafi^Es were highly valued and 
that something like the modern *ueh<Aat^ oere- 
mony-««fli-‘Siddhgnta - sum -/Asvajana - patra* - 
granting-ceremony was known in the days 
of Jyotinfivara.** 

There are other reasons why the work of 
Jyotinfivara should be placed in about 1324 A. D> 
Kot only philologically it is right to do so, but 
the title **ratni^ara” is significant. We cannot 
but associate it with the famous **ratngkaras’' 
of Capdetvara in this very decade. Lastly, as 
Dr. Ohatterji says, the presence of a fairly 
large number of Persian words in it supports 
this conclusion. 

There is no positive evidence to prove that 
Jyotirttvara was the cousin - brother of Vidya- 
pati’s grandfather, except that the two were 
probably contemporaries at the court of Kara- 
simha II. 

The Vama-ratndkara (the ocean of ‘Varpas' 
of descriptions) is a long prose work covering 
about 78 leaves (or 156 pages) in Ms. It is 
divided into seven chapters,** suitably called 


ao. p. 72 itA«/78fefl. 

8L W« should not ezpoot mfllagranw iprobabljr an 
thing ) and FftfiiLnamw at iho aarliwt stage, though 
note in his drama Dliiirttasamigama he mentions abo«t 
hunseU 

82 . There is one more ebapter (of 8 pages) in the 
as available to us now 5 but it seems Cp be not eonnepted 

16 
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(k^llolasy, as the work is an '(Mean 
(ratndEara) of deseriptionB’. There are indiett- 
tions to show that originally probably there 
was more unity in the plan of the work than 
eppen» from the present text,** each ohapter 
being dominated by some one distinct subject. 

Thus, perhaps the first chapter called the 
Description of the City ( ) was made up 

not only of the lower castes etc. but also of the 
descriptions of jewels, clothes, fine stuffs, tents, 
gambling houses, doctors, astrologers, the fort, 
etc. ; the second rhnptrr called the Inscription 
of the Nsyaka ( ) cesoribed all the para* 
phefnalia of Singara— the hero, the heroine, her 
friends etc., and might have well included the 
descriptions of the states of lovers, of the pimp, 
of eight kinds of heroines and of the prostitutes ; 
i^e third chapter called the Description of the 
Palace (Wl^nsnn^) dealt with almost all it 
contains now— the court, whence the king goes 
to his Durbar, Gymnasium, bathroom, and sham- 
poos and has his food and sleep— and then, night, 
darkness, noon, clouds ; the fourth chapter called 
Description of Seasons (t83t#n) naturally follow, 
ed the third, in describing the various seasons 
of the year ; the fifth chapter called the 
Description of the March might 

have taken up the Royal family, hunting and 


with the origitial work. It either oonteina matter whioh 
may very well have formed part uf the oommon floatlOK 
maea of suoh material or la mode up of oiatter which 
ahould have been inoluded in any of the firat aeven ohaptera 
rather than have formed an eighth chapter of a oonfuaed 
hodge.podge. 

SS. In the present text, of oourae, many diaerepanoies 
aM Been. Thus. Vohitavarpani la ubnaoeaaarily brought 
again in the so-called VUI Sallola aa Vahitravarpina ; 
Vidyavantavarpanft, Dyatavarpanft, VedyavarpanS, Kuifani. 
]^mans and Ksmavaathavar^l^s may fit in the L or 
n Kallola ; the v^oiu lists of Siddhasi Qrahu, Par&uM 
ete. may fit in the vI KaUoa, e to. 
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WA^>-fofeB1H, moitniiaiiis, hArmitage; the sixth 
obaipter called tiie Description of Bhita etc. 

gave the arts — poetry, m usio an d 
dauoiog and should have included '•Rmtffsi*; 
and the last chapter opened with gravo>ards 
and passed oc to the description of deserts, seas, 
holy places, rivers, boats, mountains, etc. 

Boughly this arrangement is followed in 
the present Ms, but it is often vitiated. Never- 
theless, there is nowhere a dearth of interest 
in its subject : “it lies both in the profusion of* 
its details, and in the fact that it includes 
descriptions of almost all things worth deS'Cnb 
ing in human life ,”®* So says Dr. Ohatterji : 

“The ohhgstioii to follow the aooepted oonventione 
was imposed upon the writer by the rules of 
rhetone. The desesiptions or the desonptive parts 
in (this) work are frequently very summary, and 
at they are nothing but a more string of 

comparisons. But the oonneoted ohjeots are fully 
exramerated. and the order of events in narrating a 
proeess ^ven in full. Frequently the author gives 
no description but merely a number of names of 
oonneeM objects to which reference is expected 
to be made in fully desonbrng something." 

It is a ftntnponiiinm of life and culture of medieval 
TniM* in general aud of Mitbila in particular. The 
atmosphere is uninfluenced by the coming in ci 
the Turks, it is purely Hindu -the few Persian 
words present may owe their or^n to the oopyist. 
The author "takes us through the city aud gives 
us a little glimpse into the ugliness that was in 
a medieval Indian city, as in all oities of other 
ages and climes; he tells os what knaves and 
beggars we meet, what low and vulgar fellows 
congregate and sb«i>t and Jostle and inove in dirt 
andfilth.".M He inttrodaoes us *‘tothe noises and 
sounds of the city, through playing all kinds of 
musical instruments, singing of ballads and songs 
oonneoted with Lorika and shouts of people crying 
*'take i give I break I raise 1 give again I inoreasa 


84. Quotations henoefor|h are from Dr. Ohatteijl's 
Itttvodnoitioirto TarpeMtastera^'indeaS othertrlse stsMt 
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•nd idl kinds of seemly and unsemnly acts whiek 
would oome to one's sight in a city with its motely 
otowd" 

fie gives us at the same time lomantio 
piotures of 

"noble heroes and beautiful heroines, perfeot in their 
personal oharms and aooomplishments, He shows 
us round the oourt. and tells us who is who in the 
throng. He gives us little inside views of the 
intimate life of the princes and noblemen, shows 
us how they bathe and what they eat. and even 
lets us have a peep into their sleeping ohamber." 

"How lightly does he st^ among all sorts and 
conditions of men. and their wares and their stook> 
in>trade I He is our guide throuedi a fashionaUa 
gamUing house, and he bewilders us by hu fami* 
Harity with the venous games that are on, as well 
as by hu knowledge of the ways of the men who 
gather there ; he is aivarently a connoisseur 
knowing the various kinds of stuffs, and gems, 
and spices, and perfumes, which the banty&s of the 
baser, and the drapers and gem-cutters and drug- 
gists sell. He stands to watch the troops on the 
march, or a royal cavalcade going out to hunt 
in the juns^ of Tarai; and he knows the Rajput 
soldiers riding past by their dans, and he knows 
what weapons they wield, and what horses they 
ride, or what dogs are led in the leash." 

Indeed, the author’s interest is all-em- 
bracing— he gives the names of all PurSpas, and 
all vsyus (winds), and all sdityas (suns) which 
might be the common medieval lore but the 
large number of synonyms that he gives for 
everything he describes; the enumeration of 
various moves in gambling and chess ; the list of 
passes in shampooing (some thirtysix of them 
are listed, such, as 3RW, 

etc. j; the kinds of crocodiles, flowers, trees, boats 
etc.— 'are certainly unique with him. Like Pepys, 
he is deeply in love with all aspects of hu- 
manity. 

He has given expression to his sense of 
bgauty as well as to that of the terrible. Of 
course his comparisons stock ones, biit 
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oeoMio&aily there are passages which reveal 
him to be a poet and justify his title, *^vi. 
fiekharsoarya*. This is seen when, for instance, 
he compares the smile to rippling waves on the 
ocean of milk moved by the southern breeze ; 
or when he piles abstract and concrete image 
upon image ; or when he describes various 
objects of nature — morning, noon, evening, 
night, the seasons and the forest. The follow- 
ing description of the moon illustrates his 
sehse of the beautiful : 

PPBW wpr sttou. vwiw 

(or ) sr^w 'ssstorr* mn wiasr. 

srceJT snpw. 

apJT WiCCfl WU351. SPT- 

*Rf sr^esi, sfW* 

The teiiible UiJ nob escape his nobice. He 
was careful to devote one full chapter to it. He 
describes the gruesome cemetery along with 
its blazing funeral pyres, corpses with their 
skulls, their hair, their entails, fat, brains, 
blood and the Mythical figures (such as ddcinis, 
nk^asis, vetilas and yoginis) and real KdpdUkas 
and aghoris. He also surveys the desert, the 
surging ocean, the steep and bold mountains. 
The following passage on the darkness of night 
will demonstrate his success in this direction : 

vwiRT wpw 501%^; snce«i 

Ecw sifcsT «nw 

sncaa srT?f«F? jT'IK u*nsn»; jipw 
srt;aa zreR srcsir 113 wcaa 

npft; sn^aa 3saa, »Rstf sriasi «Ra»; vw 

iWk !*• 

85. p. aSte. 

86. p.l6CSlia). 
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>ite 9i«!r wrw^, *rtwr w«r<BR ^ jfter 
wnw »nj ihff wi, ft«r,BRfnf fr<»i ^ 
ftV «ni, i«r(in7 ^ «iB i 4 

qpw w awR, sRiR-qaisr, ^ 

vwatR, wifiw 3^ w, fw, 

a*a5»» 'Rm api, 5 r§ R pwn 5j* »•* 

It should be noted that almost all ideab asaooia* 
ted with darkness have been given. 

The description of the forest is a very happy 
example of the author’s excellence in both fields. 
The forest is spoken of as inhabited by various 
l^eceha tribes and yet it has the song of KinnArtu 
and Vidyddharai ; indeed, the forest is visuallized 
as the abode of horror and at the same time 
also of beauty. 

Jyotinivara, however, is probably most 
happy in describing his own vocation. He 
gives au elaborate account of the jBfidt0 ox 
offioial bard of the Court. He was skilled in 
all branches of learning, and was above the 
professional singer and music master, called 
Viiytivanta. He devotes full throe sections to 
dancing-~-both male and female dancers. This 
is how his bard looks like— 

nKqfiwg ft STS whin* xnr wift qfitSi 
qw tl« WT qsvt e>T 

qWlwT w *n%. dbn% 

dtRW ^ ffi sw 

«s ^ II®® 

Hr. Ghatttrji has compared Jyotirifivara’s 
sij^le with that of the Eathakas of Bengal. 
He ^sdys : 


87. Pp. 1817 (SlIMia). 

88. p. 44 (85 hi). 
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**Ui wttMlio oltMrrttiiati. Utw of oox KaMhi$. 

who to drive • moral lesson hotaae nraet largdar 
draw upon their own observations in life and must 
bring in verisimilitude in their narrations, did not 
consider any aspect d{ life with which he had to 
come in oontaet as too low or beneath bis notice.” 

He points out that the V&riMri^tn&kara covers 
almost all subject's on which the Eathaka had 
set passages. 

Indeed, (1) the expressions like ^ 

and wm insR ; (2) the profuse alliteration and 
rhy .>6 or jingle in the prose^* ; (3) the punctua. 
tion mark after certain words*~eto. point to this 
very fact. We have in later Maithili dramas 
some instances where these passages were recit- 
ed by Eirtaniys-actors, e.g., in Sri-Krana-Janma- 
rahaaya. But there is no hand-book of Maithila 
Eathakas available. There is, however, one 
very palpable difference between the Nine- 
teenth century Eaf^aifca-books of Bengal and 
this work, viz., in the third chapter we have 
a somewhat connected story: we find the king 
going to gymnasium, and bath, and a nihole 
day’s activity is then described. 

This work was a veritable cyclopedia and 
had great importance for the succeeding gene- 
rations. That it was read”** and respected till 
quite late is attested by Mapikara who copied 
it from two Mss in 1507. It seems to have 
supplied Maithili poets both in Mithila and 
Nepal with stock material for their composi- 

89. E.g. i ^ w t fkaOv 

90. Like the Varpekac or typical doMriptioiM in *'Jaiaa 
Apabbraih^a literature” (Yido--<)OP Zll, p. 478 B ; where 
a city, a king, a queen, a sanotury, a 1»th house, a gyu- 
nasium, a paiaoe, a forest, elo. are described exactly as 
in the framework of ParQaratfidhmx) 8ee 8.i]L OhatterJfe 
Intro, to PanfaratnOkara, xviv. 
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tions. Vidyspati'B geniuB waa definitely mould- 
ed by this work.** 


Ill 

OTHBB PBOTO'MAITHILI BBMAINS 

Other remains of Proto-Maithili are in 
the Prdkria.Paingala and in Maithili "Ava- 
hattha’* works. The Prdkrttt-Pa%ngala has ex- 
amples in it from “the fioating mass of popular 
poetry and song current among the poets and 
the peeple of Northern India during the period 
900>i400 A. D. Some of its peems are declared 
to be in old Bengali.** Shivanandana Tbakura 
has shown that one of them, among many 
others, represents Maithili.** 

Vidyipati uses Avahattha extensively. 
Whether this Avahattha is only a younger 
form of dauraseni Apabhram§a (as Dr. 8. K. 
Ohatterji suggests) or that of Magadhi ApabV 
raibSa (as Dr. P. C. Bagohi says), or it has an 
independent existence (as indicated by Shiva- 
nandana Thakura and Dr U. Mishra by the 
name ‘Maithili Apabhramfia’ or by Dr. B> B. 
Sakesena by ‘Maithila Apabhramto), it contains 
several features in common with Early Maithili, 
such as : *• — 

(1) feminize gender of adjectives and verbs ; 

(2) -nW (-nko), d, or absence of any post- 
position, for plural ; 


91. Of. the desonption of prostitutes in KUttlati wift 
that in VarnarattUtkara, and note hoar closel y th e lat ter s 
images helped Vidyapati in such a poem as “WU W? 

fSi Wil swrk” etc. which is very much like 
Par^aratndtora’s desonption of a nayika. 

99. V*dydpatt At BMifU, p. 184 f. P. 

93> Und. j.90^3. 
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(3) -0 or or without any post-position 
ending in nominative; 

(4) -0 and -ht ending in instrumental (jk 
after words ending tn d) and wit in ablative ; 

(5) mKari, -Karo, -Kareo (variants of -hara) 
for genetive ; 

(6) - 0 , i and -hi for locative ; 

(7) use of OondriMndu for oase-endings ; 

(8) -c, ah (1st person), (2nd person), -i, .e, 
4h% (3rd person) in present tense ; 

(9) -ft, f and -%a in imperative mood; 

(10) -ta in past tense -iha in future tense ; 

(11) ,nt9-nid ft in Mod. Mai.) for 

Krdanta ; 

(13) > 0 , for Pdroaltdl ^ ; 

(13) nasal vowels ; 

(14) ra and 2a, *^*and hha, ya and •, ya and ja^ 
va and ba, na and ‘pa’ are interchangeable eounds. 


1 / 



CHAPTER V 


A6B OF VIDTAPATl THAIOKA (liM-lAM) 

I 

CHABAOTEBIST1C8 OF THE AOE 

The age of Yid^pati was the same to 
Maithili Literature as were the age of Shakes- 
peare to English Literature and the age of 
Aeschylus to Greek Literature. The most 
direct and original expression of the national 
genius of Mithila, the lyric, found its greatest 
exponent, Vidyipati, in this period. It became 
immediately so popular that it was on the lips 
of the scholar as well as those of the illiterate 
cowherd. It found a natural home everywhere ; 
in the palaces of the Kings and Queens as well 
as in the huts of the poor, in the most populated 
areas as well as in the far off secluded forests. 
Everyone found his emotions expressed in its 
various forms. 

It IS difficult to connect this age with the 
age of Harisimhadeva for want of details, 
but it is clear that its glory was only due to 
the final blooming of the renaissance of music 
and dancing introduced by Nsnyadeva and 
perfected in the age ot Harisimhadeva. We 
can infer it from **the fact of JyotiriAvara 
taking pains to vaunt his accomplishment in 
it in the Paneaadyaka and the Dhdrtta-samd- 
gttma^ and from the elaborate accounts of the 
muBicians and singers with their corteges 
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which we find in the 7(aroa>!B(atDikaTa).”' 
The RAgotanngUii describes how lyric grew 
with the development of music in Mithila ; the 
example of the Otuydt and that of Jayadeva’s 
triumph in producing padas set to music must 
have further vitalised this tradition in this 
period. 

Another great reason why Vidyspati could 
succeed so well in writing in his vernacular is 
that by his time vernacular had widely acquir^ 
prestige as a fit vehicle of expressing the 
highest emotions. Prikrta, which was given 
the advantage over Sanskrit by the author of 
Karjdr&mai^ari^ seemed ‘‘Nirasa” (dry) to his 
age and the dmla baand (defiabhaSa, Uterally, 
the country speech) alone seemed to be capable 
of being widely appreciated.* Yidyipati’s Age 
could not, however, completely shake off the 
Frikrta and ApabhrailiSa ; he was himself in* 
fluenced very much by the Sauraseni Prskrta 
in the writing of his Avahattha works— the 
Sauraseni being so far the polite vernacular 
fit to be used for poetry. By discarding it 
finally and using Maithiii alone in later years, 
Vidyspati shows the passing away of the Age 
of Prskrta and Apabhramta and the coming 
of the Age of Modern Vernaculars.* 

Thirdly, it was during this age that Mai* 
thila once again became the leader of Hindu 


1. Dr. 8. K. Chatteiiit Introduction to VantaratnShara, 
P. zix. 

8. L 8 quoted in Introduotion to Afrtttbtd by Dr. B. 
B. Sakaena. 

3. sr# 7 uxn qisc i 

^ qsrsT sf fba, iNtq ucicft smn n 

iClrliilatd, p. 3 Dr. Saksena's edition. Note that 
Jyotlridvara regards tiie eultivation of Avahaflha SiC one 
of the 84 Arts (yar^aratnitiura p. 8,^ d). 
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ouliuTe and Sanskrit Learning. On the first 
OGoasion some tSOO years ago, she had saved 
the orthodoA Faith from non-orthodox followers 
of Buddha. On this occasion she had to face 
a much more disastrous crisis. **Little by little, 
the Hindus lost their political independence. 
The strain on the cohesion of the Hindu society 
was fast reaching the breaking point. Once 
more the Brahmapa essayed. He reinforced 
tbe tottering edifice as far as possible. Having 
lost control of politics..„he confined himself to 
social and domestie life.**^ Mithila stood fore- 
most in the contribution to this common effort 
to save Hindu civilization. Her rulers also 
came to her help. They defended the country 
from *Turki8h* brutalities and patronised Sans- 
kritic studies. Scholars from all over the 
country fiocked to Mithila. In particular, she 
was the resort of students from Bengal for 
about thiee centuries after the conquest of the 
latter province by the *Turks.’* (= Muslims) 
How these Mithila seholars had equal loze for 
their vernacular ; they took pleasure in com- 
positions inspired by Sanskrit models. 

To sum up. the age of Vidyspati was, like 
the age of Shakespeare, highly proficient in 
music ; saw the final rise of Modern Languages; 
and lastly, it was the golden age of Maithila 
scholarship. Vidyfipati represents the culmi- 
nation of all these tendencies of the age—he 
was one of the greatest musicians of his times ; 
he shows how ApabhramSa and Frskrta came 
M be given up for a Modern Language ; and in 
an eminent way, he represents the influence 
of Sanskrit learning of his times. 


' 4. !£. P. Jayaswsl. Introduetion to MMC I p. iu ; see 
•bo, S. C. Vldyabhushsna History of Indian Logte p. SSL 
S. Ur. Chattarji , Inbodootioa to Parsorofndfearci, 
pp. zz-zxi. 
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As to the excellence of the literature of this 
period it is sufficient to refer to the fact that 
the leading figure— YidySpati-— has been natU' 
ralised in two sister literatures (Hindi and 
Bengali). It has been rightly observed : “Seven 
cities might have contended for the honour^ of 
the birthplace of Homer but with the exception 
of the poet Vidyapati I can recall no other name 
of a poet claimed as their own by two peoples 
speaking two different languages”. (Maithih 
and Bengali).* Sir George Grierson called it to 
be an event “unparalleled in the history of liter- 
ature,”’ and prophesied that “even when the 
sun of Hindu religion is set, when belief and 
faith in Krishna and in that medicine of disease 
of existence, the hymn of Krishna’s love is 
extinct still the love borne tor the songs of 
Vidyspati in which he tells of Krishna and 
Badhi will never diminish ”* 

Unfortunately, it is not possible to study 
chronologically the literary activity of this 
period. The life and character of various 
authors are almost entirely unknown. Many 
of them are no more than mere names and 
there is no material to work on. Often a stray 
lyfio— and may be of the first rate, though 
generally it is not the case— quoted in this 
Anthology or that is all that remains of them. 
There is equally great uncertainty as to the 
authenticity of many poems because either the 
‘Bhanitis’ are misleading or are missing. 
Under such circumstances we are brought back 
to the constellation of the stars, viz., Yidyi- 
pati, around whom we may group all of them. 


6. Quoted by Hannandana Thakura ’Saroja* 
m tfskdilWFil^tdyapatt.p.55. 

7. MmthUi Chredomathft Introduotion to Vidyapati'e 
poems p. 94. 

8. Same ae f. n. 6 above, p. 56. 
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He is not only the model of the age, but 
represents it also in every way. In bis ins* 
pired moments, in his life and manners, in his 
leanings towards Sanskrit, in his mastery of 
niusio, in his relations with the court and in 
several other strong and weak points he is the 
mirror of the age. 


II 

VIDYAPATI THAKURA 

fijsswipner, ^ sffi ?wt i 

sft e>[C, t ftiuf siTSR q!i jflw ll 

—KirUtlatd, Introduction. 

Vidyapati* is one of the greatest names in 
Indian Literature. He is the earliest major 
star in the firmament of Vernacular Poetry in 
Northern India. He was born in about the 
same period when Chaucer (born o. 1340) was 
shaping the fortunes of English Literature and 
was thus very much earlier than dankaradeva 
(born 1449X Capdidasa (born 141^, Biminanda 
Riya (born about the middle of 15th cen.) Kabira 
(born 1399), Tulasidssa (born 1540), MirSbai 
(born 1497) and Soradisa (born 1435). 

His Ancestors 

The ancestors of Vidyspaii are very well- 
known to us. They belonged to the Garha 


9. The authorities on Vidyapati are mentioned in 
Section IV of this Chapter. The name Vidyapati was 
thought to be a mere surname by Beames (lA II p. 37)l 
It was also the name of a contemporary of Maharaja 
Earpa of Bikaner (o. 1632) ; Vide-Vallabhadera'e StiMd- 
ptdvalt and Introduction to Sndharadasa’s Sadukltbarft- 
HUHfta p. 87. Vidyapati u ^so the name of a tribe 
(see, Bisley's the People of ledta). 
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Bisapbi*<* family of Haithila Brihmapas of 
Kifiyapa Ootra. The earliest known person in 
their family ( ) was one Vispu Thakura. 
T flw son was Hariditya and his grandson 
Karmfiditya Tripiti (Tripathin?). Karmaditya 
is identified with another Karragditya who is 
said to have built a temple of Sakti (Haihatta- 
devi) in 1332 at a place called BAbidiba,** and 
who styles himself as a Minister of State. 


10. It to a village In the subdivision of Madhubani, 
Jaralla Farganna, Poliee Station Benipatti. Distnot Bsr- 
bhanga, and is situated near Eamtaul (O. T By) In the 18th 
geneTation after the poet his desoeDdants left it for villsge 
Saurfttha near Madhubani (O. T. By.) where they are living 
even today. The family diety of the poet and the relics 
of his home are. however, still extant at Bisspbl. 

11. The verse inscribed there runs thus : 

BAKHI^l and Oanda Jha (in his translation of Puru^aportftfd) 
Who 18 the husband of this queen Saubhagyadevi ? It 
cannot be Nanyadeva (109 MISS) (aa maintained in the 
Advertieement to Libhan&valt p. S^^it might be a eonfused 
interpretation of the following hues on Dbiredvara in the 
introduction to Qa^apati Tbakura's Ga1ig6^tktiit%4arahfiifl . 

(siR*rfk:?) ^ ff% TO ftaWTO I 
SHPTO TO* (fd liqprM It). 

For, the date in this insoription is 813 La. Saih. (^ISSS 
A.D.)and it would mean that Karmaditya lived foi about 
two hundred years. 

The fact seems to be that the author Om^wti took 
pride m mentioning that his father’s grandfather Sivaditya 
obtained favours at the court of Nanyadevas family. 
Therefore, the Karmaditya who was Oa^pati's great-great- 
grandfa&sr might have been an employee at the oourt of 
Hanumbadevs’s fathsf or grendfather and might )»▼« 
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Karmsditya had too sons— Devidiiya {alvu 
§ividitya) and Bhavsditya. The elder eo% 
Devsditya« was Ssndhiyigrahika (Minister of 
Peace and War) and seems to have obtained the 
title of Mantri-Bfijatilaka for helping Emperor 
Allanddin in the seige of Rapathambhore (1300- 
1301 

Now, this Deviditya had seven sons. The 
eldest one YireSvara, was as important a figure 
as the father. He succeeded to his father’s post 
of Minister ^r Peace and War under Maharaja 
dakrasingha (c. 1284.96). He was the author of 
a popular DharmaSastra tieatise Jkuakarmapad- 
He is also credited with having done seve- 
ral Mabidanas and having caused temples & tanks 
to be constructed and dug. He possessed the 
famous gem loiown after him, the ‘Virefivara’ 
gem.'* Virefivara’s son, the famous Nibandha- 
ksra Capdeiivara Thakura, united in himself 
the distinguished offices of the Chief Judge 
^radviveka) and the Minister of Peace and 
War. He was not only a profound Scholar of 
Politics (cf. his BdjaniHratndkara), Astronomy 
(cf. his SAryanddhdnta) and Dharmatistra, but 
also a creditable wariior who fought success- 
fully against Muslim invaders. He had no 

ereoted the temple in 1333 in the reign of Hsnsimhndere, 
It IS, however, pointed out by Ft. Bsmensths Jha that Ghipa. 
pati names one Toglilvara as his anoestor at the end of this 
work and that ther^ore he may not be identified with 
Vidyftpeti’s ancestor Oawpati {Mthira ZZXVin, $). But, 
compare, Purufo-Parthsa where Oane^vara is said to be 
a minister at the court of Maharaja Hansiihhadeva, and 
also note that Dr, D. 0. Sen says that Yogedvara was 
Oapapati's father’s name. {Hutory of Bengali Language 
and Literature under Vidyapati). 

12. Compare f. n. in Oandft Jha's translation of PWru^- 
Poftkgd, where Devaditya is oaUed “Hamvtra-Dhvanta- 
bhanu.” He was evidently a contemporary of Maharaja 
^krasunha father of Hansimhadeva, 

13. See Fkrw^partifd (Alasa-Eatha). He is styled in 
Fafiji as ‘Pandt^rika’, probably beeause be lived in a but 
madeofleav^ (Cf. Afthira XZXVI1I» S). 
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issue, aud hence Virel^wra’s line did not proceed 
further. 

The* second son of Deviditya wasOapefivara 
Tbikura He was styled as ftdahsssmantsdhi* 
pati* (great leader of Barons;. He is known as 
the author of Sapofisopdiia and Qangdf^ialaka. 
His elder son Bsmadatta, was Minister for 
Peace and Wax at the court of KdirpSta Kara- 
singhadeva II, and wrote a Deuakartnapaddhaii 
and a Mahdddnapaddhati which are still used 
and respected in Mithila. GhaiaeSyara’s second 
son was Govindadatta,** the author of Ghvindor 
mdnagolldsa, a devotional work on Vi$pa Both 
of them seem to have died childless. 

The third son of Devsditya was Dhlre^vara. 
Dhlre^vara alone continued the line. He held 
the post of Mahsvsrttika-Baibandhika He had 
two sons— Jayadatta and Eirtti. Jayadatta 
in his turn had also two sons— Qauripati and 
Oapapati. Gapapati married the daughter of 
one Bnkara of the family of Buddhabslae named 
Gangs-Devi, and begot the Poet-Vidyspati. 

The fourth son of Deviditya was JateSvara 
the BhEpdSrika, the fifth was Haradatta'* the 
Sthsnintarika ; the sixth was Laksmidatta the 
^ndhivigrahika and Mudrahastaka ; and lastly, 
the seventh was merely a courtier (Bsjaval- 
labha). They all seem to have died childless. 

Thus we find what distinguished positions 
the ancestors of Vidyspati occupied in public 
life. They had made great contributions to 
the social and moral well-being of Mithila. 


14 la he the minister of Mahuajs Kirttisimbs meo- 
tvmed in Elrtilata III Pallava (Dr. Saksena’s edition, 
p. 74) ? 

15. Is he the same as Haradatta mentioned in K|rti- 
iata in PaUara (Dr. Baksena'a edition n. 741 ? 

18 
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Hit Life 

There bare been various dates suggested 
as the probable year in \vhioh Vidyipati was 
born.** It seems that the poet was a play- 
mate (cf. his title 'ilQR of Mahsraja Eirtti- 
singha who was a minor** when his father 
Mahsraja GapeSvarasingha was murdered in 
252 La. Sam. (=:1372 A. D.)** If this was true, 
then we should believe the tradition which 
says that Vidyspati used to visit GapeSvara’s 
court along with his father, as a young boy. 
This means that he should have been at least 
ten or twelve years old in 252 La. Sam. We 
further learn from tradition that Mabsrsja 
divasingha was 51 years at the time of his 
coronation and that he was two years younger 
than the poet. Now we know from two sources 
that Sivasingha formally ascended the throne 


16. 1358 Nagendranatba Gupta; 135 7 Haraprasad 
Sastn; 1350 Benipun ; 1378 B. EC. Ohatterji; 1380 Satisha- 
ohandia Bay ; 1357*59 B. B. Sakaena ; and 1360 Umesba 
Mwhra, Bamanatha Jha and Sbivanandana Thakura. 
These dates differ also beoause they are differently oom* 
puted owing to different ways of determining a date in 
La Sam. 

17. Compare the great gap between the 858 La. Sam. 
(■■1378 7 A. P.) when Oapdvara died and 1401 A. P. when 
Ibrahim Shah oame to the throne after whioh alone 
Ibrahim oould attack Tirhut and reinstate Maharaja 
Klrttisiibha. The gap can be explained bv assuming 
these princes as minors at the time of their father’s death, 
though this would be an unusually long period of unrest. 

18. K. P Javaswal wrongly held that in the phrase 

UI% also meant 5 

( ) and 8 ( % ), t e . 52, and therefore the real 

date given In the chronogram was 852 plus 52*. 04 La. 
Sam. (JBOBS ZIII parts HI IV pp. 299-300). This is 
not possible beoause the poet is known to have finished 
the copying of the Bh&ga»at m 309 La. Sam. and beoause he 
wrote iMuaUtvalM In La. Sam. 899 at the same place— 
Baja Banaull— thus proving that in 304 La. Sam. he oould 
not have been a ’Bhelana Kavi* to Mahtrlja Klrttiarngha. 
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in 293 La. Sam.’* This date agrees with the 
above tradition. We may, therefore, safely 
assume that he was born in about 241 La. Sam. 
(s 1360 A. D.).** This date is sufficiently dis- 
tant from Caudsfivara's date (c. 1315-1324), the 
only definite dates known of his ancestor. 

He was a class-fellow of the famous Naiyi- 
vika Faksadhara Mifira and probably received 
his education from the latter*s uncle Hari Mi§ra. 
It seems, however, that he did not pursue his 
studies very long and took to a oourtier*s life 
quite early. He became a prominent figure at 
Maharaja Kirttisimha's court and composed 
Kitftilatd in his praise (in about 1402-5).*’ 

After the death of Maharaja Kirttisingha, 
Vidyapati went to the court of the Devakuli 
branch of Oinivaras. Here it was that his 
genius found a full flowering. We do not know 
if he lived with Bhavasingha, but he was long 
associated with his son Maharaja Devasingha** 


19. (i) the grant deed of Bieapl, A (tt) an Avaha^fha 
poem desoribiog the event: SFfSR eto., 

though people have doubted the autbentioity ot these. 
Vtde JA8B 1895 Proceedings, Oandft Jba's Appendix to 
hu translation of Purufo-partkfS ; JASB 1914 15 p 419. 

80. With this date, it is not possible to explain hour 
Vidyapati oould have written under the patronage of 
Bhogf^vara Thakura (the father of Qaij^eivara) suoh a 
fine poem as Fada 801 Nagendranatha Qupta’s edition. 
There is obviously some mistake in the mention of the 
name of Vidyapati in the Bhanita or in that of the patron, 
or It may be that it is some later person whom we do not 
know as yet. 

21. See Dr. B. Majumdar Ndiart Procdrigf PotnM, 
L'JI, L p. 80. 

28. Oompare the Bhanitas in NO A is NP (several songs) 
with ^ ^ and the following verse 

from a work written under l^asingha, BhA|Mn4raind : 
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and his grandson Mahirsja divasingha. It 
is possible that even before Sivasingha was 
actually crowned in La. Sam. 893 (31419*13 
A.D). he was the virtual ruler. Vidyspati 
seems to have made contacts with him quite 
early.** As early as La. Sam. 891 (sl410-ll 
A.D.) he is known to have asked a copy of a 
commentary on the Kdvyaprakdsa to be made 
dated in the 10th day of the dark half of tbe 
lunar month of Eirttika.** Mahsraja Biva- 
singha and his famous consort MahsdeVi 
Lakhima liked him very much and when he 
was crowned as King, Vidyspati also obtained 
the gift of his native village in rev'.ognition 
of his services to literatuire. He wrote the 
KirtHpatdkd in praise of Sivasingha in old 
Maithili Avahattba ; completed his famous col- 
lection of Sanskrit short stories, Pbrtfsa-Parfjfcsd 
and wrote a host of Maithili songs, some of 
which he introduced for the first time in a 
^nskrit drama Goraktopdhhydna, 

Vidyspati seems to have been known wide* 
ly among tbe contemporaries of Sivasingha: 
his works refer in particular to divasingha’s 
cousin Budrasingha,** to Arjuna** and Kumara 
Amara.** He also refers to Kiyastha Minister 

(quoted by SINOH. p. 71.) 

SS. Conaidering the large number of poems and other 
works written unde his patronage. 

24. See JA8B 1915, p 498. 

85. See Nagendranatha Gupta Pada 618. It is more 
right to identify Budrasimba with this figure than with 
Oinivara Budranarftyapa. Budrasimha’s relation to the 
ruUng family will become clear from the following geneo- 
logy saigdM by Ft. Bamai^tha Jha from Uie PailjiB: 
Budrasimha was Maharaja Sivasimha's cousin and the 
grandson of Mahamahattaka Eusumedvara and the son 
of Bamedvara. 

86A7. Arjuna is mentioned in Bbmabhadrapur Ms. 
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Amrtakara,** Minister *Mahe8a' or ‘Mahesarf,** 
Ratidhara,*** Sankara** and one Dsmodara.** 

When divasingha was finally defeated by 
Muslims in 299 La. Sam., Queen Lakhimi lived 
as a fugitive in the Nepalese village of Rajs* 
banaull in Saptaii district for twelve years. 
In the year 299 La. Sam. the poet is known to 
have got constructed a tank there,** and to 
have composed a manual of letter* writing in 
Sanskrit, called LUchandmli ** From 299 La. 
Sam. to 309 La. Sam. the poet seems to have 
occupied himself in copying the Srimad-Bhdgd. 
vatOf the autographed Ms. of which in the poet’s 
own hand in still extant.** It is said to have 
been copied as a Punga Kdrya to atone for his 


only ; Amara in Nageodranatha Gupta’s Pada 723, and 
R6nuibhadramra Ms. Pada 410 ; both Arjuna and Amara 
are sons of Tripurflsimha (the heoond son of Bhavasiihha, 
father of Mabsrsia Derasiihba). See SINGH, p. 83. 

88. Narendranathadasa, Vtdydpatt Kdv^^loka. Intro- 
duetion. 

89. N. Gupta Pada 76, and 609 ; not identiSel, He u 
called minister and the king' s favourite. 

30. N. Gupta Pada 373 ; may be identified with Bati- 
dhara (o. 1400) of Earmahe Tarauni family. (See Patna 
Untversitv JournaU 1 P. 13). 

31 N. Gupta Pada 357. Not identified, 

38. N. Gupta Pada 180. Is he the same as Damodara 
alias Digvpaya mentioned in the AeSrapradlpa of one 
Galkgftviipiu (JASB 1903 p. 38), quoted in IHQ XV Pt. 3, 
p.815f 

33. Tradition. 

34. It was written when the poet along with the queen 
took refuge with one PuiAditya at Rajabanaull in Saptari 
Strict and refers to him as his patron. 

35. The Ms. is in Baj Library, Darbhanga It was 
finished in 309 La Sam. See J. EL Mishra in “Maithih’* 
(a Ms. magasine published from Sarisava) and B. Jha 
'’Mahflkavi Vidylpati Tfaftkura-ka Hastalikhita BbAgvata," 
(Bkorati). The date is not 349 ur 389 La. Sam. as wvana4* 
deciphered by soma stdMAars. 
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having sung all his life of earthly love in the 
name of I^rd and his consort Bsdhs. 

The turn in his career that might have come 
at this time was* however, not due to any 
necessity of Prayaficitta. It might have been 
due to the sorry course of events, which had 
an adverse effect on his spirits. The poet may 
not have also written anything amorous now 
that he had crossed his youth. Yet we have a 
feeling that the large number of love poems 
that have come down to us with the names of 
Lakhima and Sivasingha in the *Bbanita*, is 
due to this long sojourn of the poet with un- 
happy Lakhima makirg it possible for the poet 
to read it out to her and to copy out the whole 
of the Bhdgaoaiat and also probably to translate 
portions of it in the vernacular songs. Indeed, 
we find him writing love poems even after the 
death of Lakhima ; during the reign of Maha- 
raja Padmasingha and perhaps that of Dhlra- 
siugha, he composed love poems which are 
extant even to this day.** There is no doubt 
that with the advance of his years Vidyapati 
himself must have gradually felt more in- 
terest in Dharma^astra and JCarmakapda than 
in love poetry. As a court Fapd^ta, we may 
conclude, the poet was obliged to recite and 
explain the Bhdgavata to forsaken Lakhima. 
It might have had nothing to do with the poet’s 
own feelings. 

After the death of Lakhima, the poet went 
to the court of Padmasingha, and later to that 
of his widow.iqueen Yifivasadevi under whose 
orders he composed the QangdvAkydvaU. She 
has also been mentioned as his patron in 
Saivasarvasvasdra. A majori^ty of the poet’s 


36. SiTsnandsna Thakura's Vihiddhav^dyitpaU Paddvatt 
Pads 25 (Bhanitft with Padma8uhha)and BT p. 85 (Bhauita 
with KMtluia.dalanMiataya^ (Dblraahhha ?) h 
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soDgs on dira and Qaags might have been 
written during this time. 

The Smrti work V%bh&gM&ra reveals that 
after the extinction of this branch of Oinivsra 
Dynasty, the poet went to the collateral line 
of Harisinghaleva and wrote it under Hara- 
singhadeva (c. 1433).** Under the orders of 
Dhiramati, the qaeen of this very king, he 
wrote the Ddnavdkffdvali. But we do not know 
of any authentic poem written under his 
patronage. 

Vidyapati is next known to have been at 
the court of Karasinghadeva’s successor, Dhtra> 
Bingha (c. 321 La. Sam. =1440 to 627 La. 
Sam. = 1446). We know of only one probable 
authentic poem composed at his court.** 

The last king under whom the poet wrote his 
works was Dhirasimha’s successor, Bhairavasin. 
gha, under whom he wrote Durgdbhaktitarangtni. 
He mentions therein the younger brother of 
Bhairavasingha, Candrasingha. Tradition says 
that Vid) spati retired from court life at the 
time of Bhairavasingha** ; indeed, there are 


37. Vide— Kondafid Insenptton, JBORS, March. 1934. 

38. BT P.85-86. 

^ ^ vpR qm ^ I 

^ 41? ll 

The Viruda m used for Dhlrasinaha 

"HarinftrayaDa" in J)urg&bhc^i-Taraimtit (Introduotory 
verres) by the poet himself. 

39. Advertisement to IdlAaiidvatt, p. 2. One Maha- 
r^a B&ghavasimha is referred to in some unaathentio 
poems. In some of them this is undoubtedly the name 
of the Maithila king Maharaja Baghavasiihha of Eba^d* 
vala dynasty ; in other oases, the author is Bhafijana Eavi 
the court poet of the latter. 

We have three names of Vidyapatfs patrons whioh 
cannot be identified under the present state of our know- 
ledge of his times— *Vaidyanatha’ (BT p. 108), 'Mrlika- 
bahardin* (N. Oupta Pada 438) and ‘Gyasadlna Sultana* 
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notraoeBof his further oon&ection. with the 
court after his reign. 

He appears to have passed his last days 
in peaceful family life. He is said lo have 
married twice.*® His first wife was the daught- 
er of Harivam^a Sukia of the family of 
Sauibala-sanka ri. From her he had two sons 
Harapati Tbakura, a soholar and a poet, and 
Narapati Thakura. His second wife w.?8 the 
daughter of Baghu Thskura son of GtoUrhi 
Thakura of *the Khandavalg^ula. From this 
marriage he had a son, Vscaspati Thskura, and 
a daughter, Dullahi, who was married to one 
Bsma of Supatami-gangnuli family. We know 
of one of his daughter8.in.law— -Candrakals 
who was a poetess of no mean order~.4he is 
likely to have been the wife of Harapati 
Thskura because he alone seems to have con- 
tinued the line of the poet, others may or 
may not have been ever married, ahd be- 
cause he alone is known to have been a poet 
himself. 

It is related that Vidyspati sensed his end 
thirty.two years after Sivasingha’s disappear- 
ance, when one day he saw in a dream 
the latter’s dark image.*' It is believed that 
the dark coloured sight of a dead person in a 
dream forebodes one’s own death. Sivarandan i 


(RT p. 57). This last may be identified with Ghiyas- 
Asam Bengal kmg (13^3-UlO) (N. Gupta thought 
him to have been on the throne in 137-. hut see Dr. M. K. 
Bhattasab'a "Coins and Chronology of Saltans of Bengal*’ 
quot^ by Dr. B. Majumdar in N&gart Pracirtift Patrtli&, 
LIII. i. P. **•) 

iO. B. Jha **Vidyapati Thakura-ka Vaih^a” in M^tra. 

41 WR ^ SR ^ I Sfiw W aPK M 

(quoted by N. Qupta, InW.) 
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Thidcura quotes** from a popular PurSpa (the 
Brakmavaivarta) to show that the fruits of such 
a dream are fulfilled in eight months. Thus 
by calculating from Pausa 296 La. Sam., when 
Sivasingha is said to have disappeared for ever, 
S. Thakura concludes that Vidyipati might 
have seen the above dream in Msgha or Phil* 
guna of 328 La. Sam., and that eight months 
later in Esrttika 329 La. Sam. lie should have 
died. This confirms the tradition that makes 
bis death anniversary on the thirteenth day 
of the bright-half of Karttika.** In terms of 
the Christian Era, this will mean that Vidys- 
pati died somewhere in October 1448. 

There are several stories current as to how 
the poet met his end. It is said when his end 
was very near, he asked his daughter** to make 
preparations for his journey to the bank of 
Gangs. The poet was not able to reach the 
bank when the hour of death arrived. Tradi- 
tion says** that the Ganges was flooded that 
night and her waters reached the spot where 
the poet breathed his last. A Siva.lmga sprung 
up where his pyre had been, and it, and the 


43. Mahdkavt Vtdy&patu p 38. He quotes from 
Krgnakhapda of Brahma-Vatparta Pur&na, Chapter 70. 
It must be* tinted out, however, that uiuoh rehanoe cannot 
be placed m such beliefs. 

43. Cf. the traditional veife (which is evidently not 
by V idyftpati himselO : 

WWW I ww ii 

(quoted by N. Oupta) 

44. nw I ih WW9 iww ww li 
vn SHIS Aww I qw w ^ 0^ uw li 

and, then consoled his daughter thus 

qw SW sit <fW I fPMT fW WW II 

(quoted by N, Qupta) 

45. See Qneison, Vernacular iMerature of Htnduu 
tan, p. 11. 

19 
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marks of flood in the river, are still shown to 
the visitors. The place lies in village Bajltapura 
in the district of Darbfaanga. 

His Works 


1. BamkHt : 

Vidyspati's works were necessarily condi- 
tioned by his connections with the court. He 
was the court-pandit for generations and had 
to compile several Nib I ndhas on topics which 
were useful for the religious duties of the kings 
and queens whom he served. He wrote digests 
on the worship of Siva {Baivmaroasvaadrci)^*^ 
G nga** (QangdvdhydveUi) and Durga^® {Durgd- 
bhakt%4arangini) ; guides to the various Tir- 
thas {Bhdpariieramd)*'* and to t>he various 
kinds of dsnas (Ddnavdkydvali) and manu.ils 
of the rites to be performed on the occasion of 
Gays-Srsddha (Qaydpattalakay^ and of the 
various customs and ceremonies of a house- 
holder throughout the year (Varaakriga).^* 
He was also required to prepare a manual of 
model letters (LikhandvaU)'^^ for the use of tho 
public to maintain the formal dignity of courtly 
life. Ho wrote another work which might help 
one in judging the ohara .ter of a man (Purusa- 
PaHkad),^* obviously to enable the king to know 
his men in their true colours. Lastly, he was 
asked to present a considered dissertation on 
the right ways of partitioning one’s inheritance 
(TtiA dgaidra),'^ ® 

In all these works he showed himself an 
able and discriminate scholar of the Purap > s 
and Smrtis. They reveal great powers of select- 
ing and marshalling facts. They are not, how- 
ever, evnienoes of any exceptional depth of 


46-55. Bxoept LttAondodk, DurgiMudnt-tarafigtvtt 
PurufapartkfS and Odnat*dtjidwi/t, all are nnpubluhed. 
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The spot where Vidyapati breathed his last 
(Bajltpur, Dlst. Darbhanga) 

CoKrtsey Babti Narendranatha Das. 
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Sanskrit learning and mature scholarship in 
him ; indeed, beside his contemporary Maithila 
Sanskrit writers Vidyspati is not the most 
impressive figure. He has no scholarly work 
to his credit which might compare with those 
of his contemporaries like Pakyadhara Mishra, 
Bisudeva Mishra, Sankara Mishra and Vardha- 
mano Upsdhygya, or like Sridatta Mishra, 
Madhusttdana Mishra, Vscaspati Mishra, Misara 
Mishra and Rudradhara TJp5dhv§ya, or like 
Mursri Mishra and Bhavanatha Mishra, or like 
Jagaddhara and Kuoipati. In such an age, 
his Sanskrit works are neither very unique 
nor surprising. 

2. Maithili AvahaUha : 

It is, however, as a narrative and as a 
lyrical poet of Maithili that Vidyipati stands 
head and shoulders above his contempo- 
laries. His narrative and descriptive Esvyas 
arc all in Maithili Avahattha, but his lyrics 
are generally in pure Maithili. The Maithili 
Avhatfba forms a link between modern Verna- 
culars and the Msgadhi Prakfta. 

The first narrative Esvya is 
of about SOO lines. It is divided into four 
PaUavM (bb leaves or chapters, cf the title— 
laid creeper), it is mainly in verse (Dohss, 
Caupais, Cbandas and some obsolete Apabh- 
ramta and Prskfta metres) but it has some 
prose passages also. 

ps theme is an historical event. It relates 
the regaining of the kingdom of Mithila from 
the hands of a Muslim usurper Asalsna, by 
Maharsjakumara Virasimha, and Kirttisimha 
for whom the work was composed. 

56. Edited by MM Haraprasad S&dtri (along with 
traaslation into Bengali and English 1924), and by Dr. B. 
It. Saksena (along with translation into Hindi) 19S1. It 
has been translated into Modern Maithib by Tantranatba 
Jba (MsA 
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The framewotk of tho work is a dial<^ue 
between a Bhroga (bee) and his wife. The 
first chapter is a panegyric on the ruling 
monarch Sirttisifiihay and it seems that his 
elder brother had been dead at the time of its 
writing. In the second chapter, the murder 
of their father is described and it is pointed 
out as to how they sought the help of Ibrahim 
Shah the illustrious Sharql king of Jaunpur. 
It provides the poet with an opportunity to 
attempt vivid and realistic descriptions of the 
town of Jaunpur. The third chapter gives a 
graphic account of the Muslim King’s expedi- 
tions in various other parts of India and port- 
rays the misery of the two princes who passed 
their days in suspense. It is in the fourth 
chapter that the final clash between the usurper 
and the armies of the Ally of the Maithila 
princes takes place. The event is describ^ 
in heroic terms and the Maithils regain their 
kingdom. 

There are picturesque and realistic accounts 
of life in a medieval city and in a medieval 
army. The poet sketches the gardens, culverts, 
embankments, ponds, houses and temples. He 
describes the men and women in the streets 
and buildings. This is how he presents the 
spectacle of the market : 

“fiz sshft inw I wr zij wziir zijfft 
<TTO ^ ^ I ’Wizr, 

qJIfVI, 'WWfZT, *W|«ZT, gw WT ftfw gjz 

whawr wr wwI, *wHt wrff 

>R1^l 

wppnw I *ftf% 'ftft V. WfJt ^ WHf ftiWB WR«Bf 

ww I ipnfw wfRii ^ I grasps rafMta wrorra ^ 
wd arils! ’sSr ra w ihw qfti 
455 wifg* fiwg swe ^ ril I 
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n» fl'itR ^ irw^ I nil ^ ftw i ft 

»iwft 1”“’ 

Then follows a marvellous pen-pioturo of 
public women m a style whioh is at once direct 
and impressive, without much effort at adorn- 
ment : 

“91931 «q« anw I 'TiT WC 9hi|f 

I «pn»R 1”“* 

gw CK irw ter «wwft 

f^s^iwR 3»nft amft %vnw cRwjt M, 
^ 0 ^, awpft, wiaulj VET^j aaafl, cufl, 9*^, ftwwpillj 
gw^ai^, ir 9 r;, Ian dig 

s^ftonr I”*® 

These are fine specimens of Early prose. 
Unlike the Farnarafndftara, here are no cata- 
logues or citations ; well marked out sentences 
and steady progress of ideas is found. Allitera- 
tion and the device of jingles, however, persist, 
but metaphors and similes are almost always 
bold and expressive. Mr. E. P. Jayaswal says : 
**Vidygpati*s descriptions are without any ad- 
mixture of the marvellous. It is more a piece 
of history than a Esvya. By his description 
he transports his reader to the Sharqui capital 
in its best days.”*® 

He depicts his times truthfully— eee, for ms. 
tance, his description of the Hindus and Muslims 
living together, one reviling the religion of the 
other— 


57. Dr. Sakaena's edition, p. tS-SO. 

58 Ibid, p. 34. 

59. Ibid. 

60 . J BOBS XllI, 3 - 4 , p, 898 review of Saetil's edition 
of Ktrttikttd. 
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liinnr <n«, m wrm I 

iRi{ ^ <RiS 

vfNET «as 41111, <Rissi«a 
«as iww «a5 far, ^ l^*iw awij i 
laS P<R ara %iiFt I 

aft waa aPR apn, aafa^iaaar^ ff,an I 
•at* ana aaa: 4»f, aaa acm anr^i®* 

This 18 how he p tints Muslims : 
arir % aapm auai ftaan, 

aaflm auRT ^taiRT i 

««iftaT wsai wan, 

f^lai afseiT aaaai aRsarri®* 

The passages which describe battles are simi- 
larly full of interest and have very little con- 
ventional in them. The following mny be 
quoted as a specimen : 

ppft 4hT aaasai, ar^iBr aasiawRin 
an^ ara ssarr, aanu aiiir ii 
UOTT (la 5r»«ftarr, ai»iW anar awftirr i 
anasT ^ anaair, #r5lipil aiasaid 
aa!a% ai% ttawr, ’hFw i 

apiT awRT ai^QT, ^aR% a^par n 

ifl arft qTtf,ai*ai, 'Btauir auir war ‘ 

S5 ft4f aiaK Ufa! aaia Irnt II 
ai*it apit dafttar sga wffwnc wflr at i 
WRaR arfttaia 3 ^ar aal pc ii 
ilaa asa ftraw am aaas ssc i 
lift fsR «f3R efli ^ aft^ aft »i^ aaar Wii 
u( q ) ftiftiftc at a« ^ 4Wac enw a^ II® * 


61. Dr. Saksena's edition, p. 48. 43. 
68. Ibid. p. 40 
6A Ibid, p. lOA 
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The human touches to the account are given 
at appropriate places, such as when the princes 
remember their mother, or when they are 
suffering all sorts of hardships on their way 
to Jaunpur or when they find it difficult to 
protect their religious scruples in the Muslim 
army. 

The work is, on the whole, a fine achieve- 
ment. Itha^ been generally regarded as the 
first work ot a young poet trying to practise 
writing in the vernacular. The poet was not 
young — he was about forty— but no other work 
in the vernacular or Sanskrit can reasonably 
be ascribed to him before Kirttilatd. The poet 
finds it necessary to write in a language which 
is easily understood by the people and yet not 
wholly removed from the co nmon literary 
medium of the elite* Hence, the duUa baand 
^aithili) is mixed with the Apabhrailifia. 

The next Avahaftha work of the poet is the 
poem which purports to describe Sivasingha’s 
coronation; 

ftfRWr ^ ^ ^ »Flft||0* 

The Kirtttpatdka*^^ is the last available 
Avdhattha work of Vidyapati. It was discovered 
along with Kirthlatd by MM H. P. S vstri in 
Nopal aud is still unpublished. The Manuscript 
IS older than that of Kirttilatd and is dated 426 
La. Sam. (=1545 A. D.) but is veiy corrupt. 
Pages 8 to 29 are missing. Its oxcollonce is, 
therefore, difficult to determine ; in the extant 
portions there are very few remarkable lines. 

The work begins with Sanskrit benedictory 
stanzas on §iva and GepeSa. It is devoted to 

64, Kluigendranatha Mltra'a edition of Vtdy&patt 
Paddnalt, p. 340. 

68. A copy of it is with me ; original in Nepal Durbar 
Library* and another noticed by Sivanandana Thakura. 
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the praise of Mdthsrsja divasingba and his 
amours. Here, the poet makes an important 
statement which reveals his attitude towards 
Krsna and his sports with Gopi^— 

fViiT( sic w »^ < lt i ^ sw «erfl^-6aTsW’ 

m[if% ( sr ) ststrnr ( ^ ) c ft ms P H 

taamalf i Pw iftr ( ft w-y«E(lpR sg i wfi g q ^ 

( ^ ) < H<ifi sui y4 HifUrftfhj Rfiw^jwrf^qsnqwW^w^- 

a?ifk?^wr^q*r3*aiqr: a?r- 
f^Swftsqm; fwii'sC<awj «^^?ft*r«wrwT: ^i^iRrfkdlqw: 

a^if^iwassiiwf: (k) siftwr 

(w t, jwwrrfir «<lati swwi: t !!•• 

This amounts to saying that Kama took 
second birth as Ki^na to enjoy conjugal love of 
which he was deprived of during his life. 

Then follow long amorous passages but 
they end abruptly in the middle. The next 
link in the extant Manuscript describes a 
battle between Sivasingha and some Muslim 
invaders ; 

<1 sr^i ?<% ^ S^skH qsm 

Sfkq T* ^ ^ irinjlq aMt ei^ 

qMIff 3«fq<inw <#Rr qiehk ^ stk aT<nq 
sni si qtqqp? nsn^, qnt^ aqqqr -qs^qi^ 

^ <iTqT qn^stv qftqi% qiqqiq qa^ tt«r 

3tmq % qqq sqf^ qq ^ qqt 
nqsia^^ q^sqq ^ int q m<|q(i 

aqq qift qrnffK "ftlwl qiRqift *flwi 3q% qfiRit 

^qrraqa qsqfil^^ qn^a^ Sa^iaqpi 

^ ^qpnq qq aiqq^ ^ q^q> 4tt 

mn Mlq<~ ^ ibq ^ Ad qqwmr nsinmi. 


6lb Ms. 
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aiftiHftor ^ WR^ 

^ n 

The distiDguishing features ot the language 
of Maithili Avahattha works have been enume. 
rated above*’ ; they have many things in com.. 
mon with Early Maithili and with Proto-Mai- 
thili (Oar yds). 

3. Maithili Lyriea^* : 

The works on which Vidyapati’s glory rests 
are his Maithili Padas. It is here that his 
genius found its forte. The range of nis songs 
is amazing. They are, however, mostly love 
songs ; a few are devotional songs and a very 
few of them deal with miscellaneous subjects. 
The love songs cover almost all branches 
of Maithili poetry— ‘Tirahuti’, ‘Batagamaiii’, 
‘Msna’, ‘Gloslari*, etc. T^e devotional songs are 
mainly concerned with Sakti, Siva and G-angs. 
The miscellaneous group in sludes 'Biddles* and 
‘Occasional Songs'. 

It has been customary to describe the 
subject-matter of Vidyapsti's love songs under 
the various aspects of love between Radhs and 
Krspa — the Dawn of Youth, the Commencement 
ot lUdhi's love for Kfyna (and vice versa), 
!EUdhs's beauty. Secret meetings, the Bridal 
Night, Excuses, Lover's Quarrels and Sports, 


67. See above Chapter j IV, pk 12S ; and VtdydtptAi kt 
BMsd, pp. 190.208. 

68. Two editions of hu poems sdone need be mentioned 
here Amulysearfa Vidyshha^a^a and Ehagendranatfaa 
Mitra's (a revised edition of Nagendranatha’H important 
ooIlectioD of Vidyspati's poems) published by %arat- 
kumara Mitra B.JL. 85. Grey Street Calontta. 1348 Sal, 
Snd edition, and Sivanandana Tbakura’s Viiuddba Mdyd- 
patt Paddvalt published by Maithili Ssbitya Farisad, 
Darbhanga. 1941. 

20 
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Sei>aration and Be-union. Unlike Jayadera's 
Qitagovindat which was before him as a model, 
the entire collection of Vjidyspati’s love songs 
is not meant to make one connected Ovya — 
it is not known if they were ever grouped into 
such chapters. His songs were written at the 
moments of inspired experience or to fulfil the 
demands of the court or of every-day occasional 
needs, on the model of scores of Sanskrit poets 
and theorists of poetics and on the matter 
provided by Fauri^io poetry. His love songs 
are, therefore, a mixture of all sorts of occasions 
and of purposes. 

Primarily as a poet of love, he creates 
visions of the Beautiful. Says MM. H. Sastri : 

SRISsfiRR 

ftfipT aiRifw e*R % gfir % 

I 

He finds glorious sentiments in describing 
the dawn of Youth in a maiden, the half-cou- 
cealed and half-revealed emotions of her heart 
and the final triumph of Youth in fully pervad- 
ing over her body. On the finished youthful 
beauty of the beloved he waxes eloquent ; he 
piles metaphor upon metaphor to explain her 
excessively harmonious limbs, to describe her 
in vauous charming poses,®® io portray her 
gestures and movements, and to detail out the 
vibrations oi her heart. Though these descrip- 
tions are highly sophisticated, one finds them 
refreshingly limited to the natural and simple 
life of vilLige folk. In this connection it may 
be noticed that he rarely connects beauty with 


69. Snob aB, when she has bathed, when she ib going 
on the footpath, when she is crossing the river, when 'she 
IS on the banks of the river, when she sees her lover, 
when ebe is separating from her lover or is love loro, 
when she enjoys the oompany of her lover, when she is 
angry at her lover, and so on. 
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rich ornaments or with any other kind of 
arttfioial decorations. There is hardly iiny 
indication anywhere that he loves elaborate 
ornamentation and detailed descriptions. Of 
course, there are repetitions of images and even 
of descriptions, but they are marked almost 
always by freshness and directness of appeal 
to our sense of the Beautiful. 

He 18 equally at home in painting the horo 
or the heroine in sensuous and receptive moods 
as well as in angry and annoyed moods. He 
delights in noting tiny ti£fs and lovers’ quarrels 
—borrowing freely from the episode of Kr^pi's 
sports with his Gopis, a topic which had been 
so skilfully exploited by Jay i dev a and other 
Sanskrit poets. There are songs of remorse 
and longing, of secret meetings, of the pranks 
near the river banks and elsewhere, of the 
desertion of Efspa to Ookula, of reconciliation 
and of love-sports of hundreds of kinds. The 
following is quoted as a popular instance of 
this aspect of his poems : 

Sir fiiftvrft l 

SPK W HTW I, 31^ SRTnfl II 
‘fiRu Jfv erfl i 
sprsRi spK k, imfl ii 

dev efki in ir«rik nrft i 

k, qvqfir dfvpdii 
wnfk ftuT«ifinnw>rk,g!5 g^mfirsTifli 
venfk k, dhi nmnmfl ir" 

There are fine pictures of conflict between 
propriety and enjoyment, and between passio- 
nate and pathetic sentiments. There are 
moments of the highest happiness and also 
those of intensest sorrow. Both Sambhoga and 


70. Kbagendranatha Mitra edition, p. 44 Pada liiO. 
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VipraladibhadiAgara find full expression ; almost 
all their varieties and aspects have been pointed 
out. The Viraha (separation) poems attain some 
of the highest reaches of lyrical poetry. These 
are poignant lines— 

% qfiwT m vmn 

sifl list ^ ^ ^ «nh«r uiH i 
^ir Mi ^ ^ ifAr uiv I 
swK ^ w ^ mi % «iMiw II Etc.*» 

Specimen of Msna— 

! sm sMi sifi[ 11F I 
ijf w ®i mini, mmr ^SfmiRii 
nfii m mn <1^ HR II 

lift SRR M g«, umft M % mii II 

^ oift srftr Mifb ftarft Hft Hui 1191; qg <iR II 

SPRSTR qf mi; Mufftr, ^ yw umiiqll** 

and of Disappointment— 

ft m ’^rsr 1 qft siMft I miftih nft mmiftr nrl 11 
qq qRq iftl I qnq «RH mft 3ft ilHI II 
^qsq qpR ft ms I aq unm ift i|«fl II 

Hftv ’qgiq^ ti9i| sRTifi I qnq% afitl ^ fts II 

qqc ftHWft ftfl q% ^ I HW 3151 3fta qft ?ttr II’" 

In the numerous vignettes of nature that 
he offers in the course of his descriptions of the 
night** or of the early morning,** or of the 


71. Ibid. p. it, Pads 300. 

7S. Ibid. p. 134 Pada 408. 

73. Ibid, p. 149 Pada 453 

74. B«, Rft Him qq ifft asftq Etc Ibid.p 94 
Pada 983). 

^75. B.g.. Kbageudranatha Mitra Edn.. p.lt9 (TPLM8) 
qrftR SRH 931 ftai Sfftr mift fter Bto. or ibid. IPR qfia 

95r%frft3aft«r Eto. 
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spring** and the rainy reason^’* he shows his 
powers of desoribing nature in the background of 
human emotions. Throughouty nature is shown 
in relation to the diverse moods generated by 
the season of the year to the love of men and 
women. It is remarkable that though most 
of the songs are true to the convention of Sans« 
krit Poetics and to the Science of Love, they 
are everywhere recorded with the force and 
sincerity born of actual experience of the 
author. 

The devotional poems to the credit of the 
poet are small in number. ^ In one of these he 
regrets that he passed his life in singing of 
earthly joys and th »t he has oome to the con- 
clusion that blessings of Madhava were the only 
hone now ;*" in another he sings of the transi- 
ence of youth which he served all his life.** He 


76 E.g., Ib'd. p- *01 

nw me ’Ml 

77. Ibid. P.94 war W ’Ttu Ippw "to.; Or, 

eraftr ee aftw? earer 'ftfir I 
sfre Teter eic, ^ w mm srfkerr II 
ige ueiafe mr, wrrfe eefil vrafe -ift elr ll 
are eti^, el ew w ^ lerf® er w? il 
mNk ^ esmwft, ^ ^ arrafii dierat || 
uei ftuwfe eiJft, dies ei W5f mft eerdlii 

78 Ehagendranatha Edn., p. 879. 
upnr m MRqm I 
ilQ w i e i re <|sr eei*n erati elft: fteerer II 
ww ww w die nqiwr en fta wt fte item 
wfk vn me^eH ^ran wdle ^ ll 

Also see. p. 824 Fade 964 f%e ilgT ^ W Wfe EPT Ete. 

79. Ibid. p. 880. 

ege wn e*^ ilen I wm nw ii 

eturfl WR item dee eei eNnftw I ll Ete. 
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writes in praise of Kiijga,®® 6iva®* {and Gang!)®® 
andSakti®* The most important of these are 
hip MahiSavapes and NaoSris. These poems are 
traditionally his most devotional works. He 
regard Hara as equal to Msdimva,®® sings of 
His form (m excellent humour)®® and places 
his all at His feet.®* The Mcihe^vanis are 
addressed to the mother of Gauri, known as 
Menakl (Mansi ni). and profess to describe the 
life of Hi ra as that of a common poor house- 
holder of Mithils.*’ Siva is said to have 
been pleased by his hymns and to have served 
him as his servant, Ugans.®® 

The I^>etry of Vidyapati 

“There is no longer any need to stress the 
point that Vidyspati’s love poetry is not in the 
spirit of Bengali Vai^pavism. Mm. Haraprasad 
dastri has made it very clear that his love, 
lyrics are not ‘Bhajans’.®® They are like the 


80, E.g.. Ibid, p. 281 qm ^ e*®- 

81. Eg. Ibid. p. 3. 9 Pada 916 qq aq Qfr an etc. 
88. E.g., Ibid, p 389 Pada 976 af $9 an ipiflw iV 

a(0« 

83. E.g., Ibid, p. 1. Pada 1 qq sn figi iR B f S l eto. 

84. E^l., lind, p. 309 Pada 915. 

85. B.g., Ibid, p, 313 Pada 927. 

86. E grt Ibid. p. 315 Pada 966. 

87. E,g.. See Narendrsnathadasa. V*dy&patt K&vy&U)ka, 
P 89. 

88. E«., SLbagendranatha Mttra, p, 313. When Ugana 
disappeared because Vidyapati disclosed to his wife his 
identity, thj».poet sang this poem ; qqqr | ifK ^ itgi f etc. 

89. Orierson called them *Bhajans*. See Batnanatha 

Jha fkq'imRl P’ m lAatthtlX Gadyawngrak 

ila . 8, Pansad, Darbhanga ; Dr Umesha Mishra, Vidy&patt 
Thakma (Vidyapati.ka Bampradaya); Dr. B. B. Saksena 
tlatrodactien to hie edition of ICtnttiatd) and MM 
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Oitagovinda in this respect : **There is nothing^ 
we must idmit, of the divine in save an 

occasional reminder that he is the Alimshty, 
one who removes the sorrows of the world, and 
it IS an idle fancy which sees in the sports of 
the God with the maidens the entry of the soul 
into the confusion and incoherence of the mani- 
fold, whence he emerges to the love of Bsdhs, 
•the bliss of Absolute Unity*’. To Vidyspati 
also like Jayadeva the sports of provided 


Haraptasad Saitrl (Introduction to his edition of KtrUt- 
latd) MIf Ssstrl oava : 

t. sftRT «n% fhnTft dkft vsr sfftwr 

^ eiiT%<v sn*! 

sif > ci;, n T g<w i |< 

sn^sft ’sfJrai i gac irf^iq siw 
% eflk«ir'‘vn.,.3fe3^ sr i 

fHT it? 3SI? ?nr i 

Vijsidsfr wwi^ ^ ^srr ?iq sn^<i»r »iR iiilf 

?m I 

V. stR %®i ( ) ftisr ^ f 

spgat ^ kb sg stsk v ( i is^i, 

*IR f^%lT i^ t|I% Rdi^ntRT it? II IRIT SHIRI 

fMp^R’sf^'nft ?i 1 

n. fi# fiiir? I iT?KT ?j 

q? <Rincs iqqf HI? ii<i edin^< q?tqi? 

?R H? qm %C «]f ^ I 

w4t? I?? I siRf cffT^ wn^s «uf« 
?qm ^ dTW % iiwi ics i m 

qftqr? h srif^^in? ^ w<n%if?iPr ^Ikr? 

?%? ?!f, ilq qf filftdNft q%? qi? | 

qrqgfir fiwr-fJRr Ora Ora ri%, Ora 0?q ‘wqife nq 
ilqq iqqiitiF i 
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An opportunity transfer all the arts of love 
which the K!inasatia(and Sshitya^astra) lays 
down**,*® This is why perhaps Vidyapati was 
called **Abhinava Jayadeva*’ (new Jayadeva) 
and this is also why we find so many allusions 
and parallels to ^nskrit poems in his love 
lyrics.** It appears that the erotic mysticism 
of these poets influenced similar tendencies in 
Caitanyaism, but as Dr. S E. De says,** it would* 
not be historically correct to read later Vaispava 
Basa Sistra into them. 

In this connection it is worth noting that 
though we have evideno to show that Vidys- 
pati knew a great deal of the Bhdgavata Purdna, 
yet it is strange that hi'^ treatment of Bsdbs- 
Kr^na episode differs so fundamentally Irom it. 
The* Bhdgavaia avoids all direct mention ot 
Ksdhi as Eiypa’s consort and speakvS of autumnal 
(and not vernal) R5<sa-!lla,®* but Vidyipati, 

wuw 4P % fsurqfiR 

^ siTOsit Ilf nwwfr!inr;»w 

% wt «riWT^< wnpn l He enu-* 

*11*1 *iTv I Clin* *ir*f 5nc*iT 
sfNw *ft*i I *n*i I fliiPi jh i 

VRf% fisr *n \ 

in? I 

I Wift filPr SJ- 

dcqii <n*T ^i%*n Om i{ii i snO^ nw Sq 

siffkfte, CUR ^ aiw ^qi I ii%« ^ ^ 
*isrT qw sn^ irai*! gif? i 

90. Kieth-KJ/diSfcaj Literature (Heritage of India 

Sories), p. 182. ^ 

91. Sea. f. n. below 98, 

92. Vatfiiava Fatih and Mwementt pp. 7-10. also p, 1 
f. n. 1 ; p. 5 ft., and p. 412. 

98. IMd. 
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pTddominAntly sinsB d Iftifilll'alidi m ooii« 
sorts. This is also the oase.jiHtli Jfayadwa and 
may ultimately be traced h{^^ 9 |h», t9 fti?* 
Vaivarta-Purina which pre^nts Bsdhi in a 
vivid background of gredf MioBtiioiiili ofadrm and 
is singular in effecting a r«guUr milage 
between and Krapa and thereby disooun* 
tenanoing the Parakiysbbiva.*^ Of couree, 
Vidyspati’s immediate source must have been 
Jayadeva ; yet* we cannot absolutely rule out 
the possibility of his basing access to Brohsian 
FottMirte before(?) he read the B&dgaveia—'tbe 
^ahome^VaitarUt being one of the most impor. 
tent I'nrspas current in Mithila* nay it is held 
that it was written finally in Mithila or at 
least in Eastern India. 

The atmosphere in which Vidyapati wrote 
these poems was that of a court ; this is file 
reason why we have an abundance of images 
from the court-life.** He talks of Wealth, of 
the miser and of the businessman. He writes 
to please his patrons— including Muslims. He 
follows stock and familiar conventions and 
sophisticated language and style for the ap. 
proval and delight of the learned courtiers. He 
IS very rarely free from this atmosphere— his 
‘‘riddles” and *V>ocasional songs** may as well 
owe &eir origin to this fact as to the social 
needs of the people in generaL 

Nevertheless, he widely exploits life out- 
'side the court as welL He marks several things 
d dveryday life in his nunierous proverbs and 
orthdntattMuduu**; see for. example : 

(f ) wift 33 ^ I 

9A llnA 

95. Of. file dflsoriptioa of the Dawn of Youth in 
XhagotadraiiStha Httra, p. IT, Y»di 5(K uid that of sprisg 
lu Bovonl P«das,''a.g4 lb<d p. SOS Pod* 610. 

96. A ooUeethm of thorn has boon nado by Dr, UoMobt 

lilahia in hio TASAws, 

n 
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(liO 

jwf vm iflft I 

(v^ imwndflOs^i 

(m) ^n«n e<Ot, 

He‘ wtlies seveiral poehiB for the eommon folk; 
hO'^'vides eongs for almbet all occasions in 
Maiihila life, such as, his songs of Oossaoi, J?g% 
tJoiti, MahefevSms' etc. The songs of Siva 
depict the life of the common folk and provides 
ample room for the poet’s realistic imagina* 
tion. He writes of the evils of ohild-marrisge 
and sketches the life of the old and the poor.** 

There are two classes of poems which seem 
to have been written by the poet for his own 
satisfaction. The first includes such love poems 
as'are not addressed to any patron. The second 
is made up of his Nacsris which, wnen all is 
said And done, remain to be his highest devo- 
tionall works. These songs have remarkable 
s^ntaneity, unique simplicity and extreme 
directness of expression. It is possil^le that 
some of these songs were composed in the 
earlier part of his life, but a majority ot them 
;heloDg to a later period. 

/ ' t 

The infiuenod of Sanskrit is great on his 
poetry. Mm. Haraprasad Sastri righUy says : 

‘‘*iasra«ftwPlsf mis, m 

mis, ftuwft afiw i 

iimmmll, m*ihw8dl mnsmia, *wfit dipi ^ 

HURT mmw 

enf d qw f fia 

ii^ ww ^ m, w smr d^isir 3«w V w. 


PT* tk. Kote 87 atorf, 


AOlt 09 VIf>rA»Atl> 

*ftw wwwipt, t 

?iiiK «wNjf ^ qf^ sni qrNNft 

iDdeed the leavned Mahsmahopidbysya goee 
on to charge the poet with the lack of original- 
ity in his imagery: 

^ fhfift gic I ifiRiR ^ wnifqf ftqw 

•nsr qiftqiqwi”** 

His imagery (metaphors, similes and epi<‘ 
thets) is very much guided by the conventions 
of Sanskrit. The oommonest oomparisonh are 
with: Gakora, bee, lotus, lion, gold, antelope, 
ponengrade, nectar (Amytal, airow,Mhu, mi^n, 
Kbanjana, lightning, trunk of plantain-tre^, Bri> 
phala, Malaya or right wind, Bimba, Pravsla, 
hill and the like. This was but a natural 
influence of the kind of work put together by 
his predecessor JyotiBdvara. He manipulates 
his metaphors very cleverly and often succeeds 
in playing upon the conventional metaphors 
and epithets most dexterously. He is a 
master of similes, both long and short* not 
necessarily all within conventional orbits. 


S'!, latroduetion to ICtr/tibiid. Sbivanandans Thakors, 
{VeMkavt VidydtMtu with Jajadeva, pp. lL0•U4,^witk 
Amaru, pp. with Oovardhana, pp. 124.119 with 

Bh&ravi and ICSt^ha. pa 124-129) and Narendranathadaaa 
(pidydotui KHivyttlcktt pp. 15 to 80) have worked out how 
his ntuneroiu poems eehoa Sanskrit writers and how in 
many eases he has gone beyond thmn. 

99. ndd. 

100. B«.. Khagengranathajditra. p. U Feds 29. or the 
pada-HM|qqt|IRan<mSll|t Bto. 

101. Suooessful instanoM are to be found when he 
amga of tte marriage of Vaeanta (Ibid p. 204), or when 
ba eompares omtjugal union to worshipping (N. O. Indian 
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tU 

Son^ qI ihQ images vareal the hatehMes. of 

3 aaiahi.M^a^l9g of womaor*** Tb§;f are aisa 
etermined oy their sounds. 

In short, he is as great a careful craftsman 
as he is a poet of emotions and ideas. **The 
vocabulary and language* of Yidyspati’s poetry 
is cKMnparitively pure but as might be expected, 
archaic and frequently obscure and most diffi- 
But, like the greatest pc^ts qf the 
world, he gives some of bis most poignant and 
deepest feelings in simple language Uuddorued 
with any figure of speech. For examine, the 
poems which begin with the following lines 
are specimens of his highest poetry: 

(1) sf 

(2) ifk ^ uhrww i‘®* 

(3) t*®* 

(4> nfti I iw «?!» eft irk i^®’' 

His supreme glory as a poet, then, lies in 
the gift of his extraordinary sensibility and 
of his power to express it in musical and 
artistic language. His great achievement, like 
that of Esiidssa and Tagore, has been to take 

Frei»yl!ijln. p.409); or when he oomparea 9 , woman to 

Siva (Kh. Mitra Fada .), or when a neok> 

laoe is oompared to the ourrent of river Oafiga (Ibid Fada 
•• aoeeaaewe^eeeeee ) ; or when Viparlta>Bati is pictured as 
the ooiping of Pralaya (Nsrendranatba Dsae. IHdyttpati 
ICdiyd/cIa p. S41) or ae Saftgita (N. O. Indian ^ess Bdn. 
Fada 6il), etc. 

102. £4:. those where the lover is eompared to Baba, 
or to elephant or to lion or to hnnter and the beloved to 
moon or to lotus leaf or to deer or to bird respeotiv^y. 

L3 BsngdU Itteralurs by Lila Bay (published by the 
P. E. N. Indian Centre, Bombay). 

104. Bhagwidranatha Ifitra op. ett., p. $29. 

105. Bud. p. 326. 

106. Ibid, p. 267. 

107. Ibui,p.28S. 
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wtTT poeii9 ed^ment and subdue to a banqoor 
^ artiMic perfection set in tbe key of sensuoue 
i^uiy. He oould visualise and pteeeot 
strongest feelings for all sensuous beauty 
colour and forin. He laid the foundations of 
l^ithili literature deeply and permanently ; he 
was so Bucoessfid that for a number of years 
the ability to«witote his lines alone was con<> 
sidered a poetic gift. 


Ill 

THE INFLUENCE OF VIDTAPATI TBAEUBA 

la Mithila 

It is wholly wrong to think that Vidyipati 
was ignored or not appreciated in his own 
province till others pointed out his greatness. 
Of course, researches on Vidyspati on modem 
critical lines started very late in Mithila. 
This was but natural because "English** educa- 
tion was introduced there very late. 

In his own days, Vidyspati was fortunate 
in having a very eager and responsive audience 
at the court. His patrons were very' sympa- 
thetic to him. To Mabsrsja Kirttisingha he was 
**the Playmate Poet*’, to BCahsrsja Sivasingba 
and his queen MahsdeVl Iiakhims ho was the 
**New Jayadeva” whom they rewarded with 
the gift of his native village Bisphi, to his 
contemporaries he was **Sukavi”, "Saxasakavi**, 
"Sukavi’Eanthahsra** and to the public at 
large he was the supreme sieger of Vyivahsrika 
focousional) songs and devottonal hymns to 
Siva and Hakti. Indeed, the Ain^i^AibaH {o* 
1598) notices in its section on music the glory 
hi the "Laoharia of Bidyipat**. 

From what Looana says in the Bdfo. 
toroapiai about the achievement of Vidy^piatf 
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as a ikniMcian'y it appeals that a special lin^ 
of singeirs was founded. Jayata was ai^int^ 
by Mahsrsja divasingha to sing his songs in 
iheir proper melodies. His son Vitrf^a, grandson 
Harihara Mallika, and greaUgrand.son Ghana, 
iysma Mallilm carried on the tradition. At the 
time of Locana, there were three sons of 
Ohanatysma Mallika who were the exponents 
of Vidyapati Music. Locana himself was a 
gi eat admirer of Vidyapati. 

Besides thist a long line of imitators 
succeeded him till the beginning of the present 
century. A remarkable feature of these poets 
of the Vidyapati tradition is their names, end- 
ing in **Pati*', e.g., UmSpati, Nandipati, Kama- 
pati, Kr^papati, Aulapati, Sripati, Harapati, 
Mahipati and Ijaksmipati. Each of these poets 
followed the imagery, technique and prosody 
of the Master. In the *Bhaniti* these poets 
insert the name of the patron for whose pleasure 
or under whose orders they wanted to be 
known to have written their poems 

Of these poets, Govindadasa alone refers to 
Vidysyati explicitly as his guru.'^* 

*ln the NeigUbouriog Piroeinees 
( 1 ) Bengal 

The fame of Vidyapati in the neighbouring 
provinces was equally great, if not greater, 
in his own province he became famous as a 
poet of love afid as a devotee of Siva. In the 
provtncesof Bengal, Orissa and Assam he was 
kimwn as a great Vaifpava. He was thS 
earliest singer of Eastern India who had raised 


108. See Oovinda Gttfipolt edited by Matirars Pxassd 
Dikehit, Paetak».Bhandsr, LaheriMeru, p. 3 ; and 
Nageadnnatha GKipta, gtdefhait PdMMit. Vaanmati 

Bd|ttmi.p. 1. 
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a.vflarsaottkr to tbo level of a literary language ; 
hie poems' wwe' written and Oultiveted in a 
land which was the leader of Sanskrit Learning 
and Hindu Oulture, wherd people frbm all parte 
of the country oame to qualify themselves as 
scholars ; he was somehow instrumental in 
popularising the cult of KfsoaJdfidhs worship 
begun in a peculiarly sensual phraseology by 
the Purfioas and developed into one of the 
highest literary achievements in Sanskrit by 
Jayadeva— all this in the background of Musala- 
mSn inroads ; and, last but not the least, the 
native sweetness and excellence of his songs 
written in a language which did not seem to 
be very much removed from their own verna- 
culars of those days— these led to the enormous 
v^ue <rf Vidyspati in the neighbouring pro- 
vinces. 

Yidyspati’s songs acquired an added mean- 
ing when Oapdidisa’s and Vi^yipatPs name 
were coupled together,*®* It has been, how- 
ever shown by scholars like Bomesh Ohandra 
Dutt that there is no likelihood of the two 
having ever met each other and that Oap4idpe*s 
poetry was later and was inspired by Vidys- 
pati,**® especially in the Krmaiirttana. 

A still more important thing happened. 
His songs beoame great favourites of the famous 
Vaifuavs reformer of Bengal* Oaitanya, and 
through him, songs purporting to be by Vidyi- 
pati beoame as well-known in Bengali house- 
holds as the Bible is in English ones. Says 
Grierson : 

**And now a ounous oiroumBtaoee aroaa, unparalteM 
1 beiwve in the history of literatare..*.(Hu songs) 
were twisted and contorted, lengthened and cur- 
tailed, in the Procrustean bed of the Bangili 


108. See the dtaoBMfcm ^in Wdttpaii ICdevd/eAs^ 

P.64g. 

UO. Be s gs b liaeraiMre, p. lA 
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Utagoaga tad metie, into* kln^ of 'bwttal 

Mitbar Bangfili nor li«llbiU» Irak tbte' wm n«fc 
,«]},—• host of itatatoff •pni»s up.— notoHy 
Basant of Joasoiw. who wrota ifodor thf ’ pame 

oif Vidyftpati in thik bastard lanmags. songs whu^ 
in tfasir form bora a oonsidorrae resem M anto to' 
tbs Inattsr of our poot, but whMi ahnokt tatiraly 
wanted tba polish tad felicity ai axpraraion of fha 

old masteivBinger (These imitatum aragBi 

Imown as “Brajsbali” songs) became gradually 
mpre popular amongst the Bengali people than th^ 
real songs of Vidyapati . 

A complete account of these **Brajabuh** 
poets has been given by Dr. $ukumar ^en in his 
distort/ of Brajab&U Literature.^** The extant 
poems are found in the following collections 
**Ksaiiada.gita.ointaniam** (o. 1700). *Tadsmrta> 
Samiidra*' (c. 1725) «Pada.Kalpataru’* (c. 1750), 
Ssnkirttansmrta (o. 1771X **Fadara8asgra** (o< 
1925), "Pada-Ratnskara” (Ms of 1653) **Pada- 
kalcalatiks** (1849), **Gangi-pada<taTangi9i** 
(1903), **ApTakaSita-PadaJEtatnsvali” (supple- 
ment to “Pada-Kalpatam”) and stray poems in 
Vanga-8dMtw-Parifiad‘Patrikd and anthologies 
of YaifonvA^oetics, such as, ''Basakalpa-Valli,*^ 
*^Rasa-MBnjan,** *'Bhakti.Ratnakara,** and 
*^syilcs-Ratna-Mald.'* 

Dr. Subhadra Jha has analysed these songs 
and grouped them into four classes t^** 

(a) Some whose language is pure Maithili. 

(5) Some which are in Maithili mixed up 
with Bengali. 

(o) Some in pure Bengali. 

(d) Some in Bengali with words belonging 
to Hindi (Braja-bhg^i)- 

The limited space at our disposal forbids 
lis from giving any desoriptin of the Brajabuli 

Ul. Oricfson, Mctthth Ckestmotky, p. 34 
UA Publuhcd by the Oaloutte UniTenity, Oelontta, 
llA OOPXIiPftrtl8amiataMe^l9t4(^199, 
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ixwto in d«tai). Wtf pad, hovMrpr, timmifl* fm 
14 ^ leading figures, 

Jfisnadssa (born o. 1530) wrote neatly 10!^ 
poems in Brajaboll and is onp of its mc^ care.' 
ful writers. His language is ina^ed itith e!e« 
ganoe of style and diction. The following 
poem is quot^ as a specimen. On finding out 
the secret' love of ^dhs, one of her friends 
speaks to her thus : 

sij gwPit nft imftftr 

ftsR— 

^ ^ 5*wff R es 

titfir ert il 

«w eH vsfhrg ^ 
wr wn 

sw et-w ^ wwr efe 

ifisift PR II 
ewf wr es jiewr 
et esf smlf eftr i 

|inq.^SRff <1^ II 
|qr ei ^kian fiN 

et €s «m «iir 

^ Pww 

Qovindadisa is the name ot at least three 
Brajaboll poets. 'One' of them is th'e greht poht 
Who has made this name immortal ih Maithili 
literature.*** The other OovindadlSAS are 

114 Siduimer flsn. Bi*t6r9 of Atojuir&IM, p* <8. 

Its. See Chapter VI of the presenli vqck. 

n 
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0) GOTiwWSBa Kavirija ( 1 1535 - 1 1613), 
viBdadisa Oakravarti (contemporary of (1))> 
Ctovindadssa iosrya (o. 1533). Ppems as- 
cubed to the first OovindadKsa belong to the 

S eat Maithila Oovindadssa. This is why 
r. Sukumar Sen has to say : 

**Nod 6 of the poems whudi BaAsmohana (the 
greatest oompiler of VaiypaTa lyriM) asoribes to 
the Eaviiaja are written in Bengali, from which 
it might be conoluded that the poet did not write 
any poem in Bengali*^'* 

In the absence of Bengali poems, it is no use simply 
to assert that '*tbis conclusion seems...ab8ord, that 
a great Bengali poet should not write in Ben* 
gali.““’ 

For, this GovindadSsa was not a Bengali 
at all. We shall deal with his Srajaboli* poems 
under Maithila Govindadisa (c. 167o). 

Among other important Brajabull poets in 
Bengal, Balarimadgsa occupies a very great 
position. His correct identification has not 
been possible. As with Jssnadssa, his BrajabUli 
poems (about 80 in number) are decidedly in. 
feiior to his Bengali poems. Like Qovinda. 
dssa he was a skilled metrician, and could write 
ornamental poetry (e.g. see his alliterative 
poems beginning with letters bo, ea and ha). 
As regards the passions and pains of a lover, 
according to Dr. Sen, be excels all other Bengali 
Brajabull poets, even though this was the 
special field of all the Vaisuavs poets. Of all 
great Bengali Brajabull poets, he is the only 
poet who has made a considerable achievement 
in ^picting the mother's love of yearning for 
her child (Vstsalya rasa). See, for example, 
the Afilotrifig poem. Yaiiods is sayii% to the 
companions of Krwa : 


IM, iTMcry of Brt^abMt Lotratait, p. I(t8. 
117. Ibid,p.l08. 



AOB ofT fwrMm tbakuba m 
ipni ^Tir jpr, iflit 

^««r stf^ fnif^ 

vmm «ii^ 'Hit ifNnr ^i mik; 

'sfi^ »iRsr I 

^ on^ 

31^ sn ifnc iw II 
f«w^ jfNsr IWf *IT ^qfR 
«nf^ 3^ ^ I 
Wit f® wWIw *irW *IRM IRf 
UPt vT «»isit «ipw II 
“WRPWllW” 

jpl ftf sn »nftt »w I 

«n^ INt 1^ 4t® 4Am 

atRK Pnw II * * • 

Of NiiTottamadssa (c. 1583) we l^now a lot. 
His Badhs-Ersoa poems are mediocre but those 
dealing with ‘prsrthani* are by common ooi^sent 
his greatest works. And though Brajaboli fornvi 
are copioi|sly found in his Bengali writings, there 
are only one or two *prarthanss* in pure Braja- 
boll. No particular flight of fancy, no brilliancy 
(intellectHal or philosophical) of style ot languir 
age marks his poems but there is such a bleodr 
ing of yearning and pathos, personal appeal 
and direct simplicity as cannot but move .the 
reader. The following poem is quoted as a 
specimen : 

5 niBR[ iflTOW PwW, 

fPI ^ ®9fl eq ^ 
tpn erpl 3Bn sim (d ti 
I® **WR ?w aft awT srfinrw 
ewr *t® I 


il8. Ibid, p. 30, 
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Wi frlff ^ 

^ ^ li eto.*» 

Among the ^^bo^ssors ol (SovindadSBa 
Kavirsja”, Riyiilhark Hediuii to be the most 
important. Speeimens ef bis style are given 
below: 

ii) firowi I 

es sisnrr n 

w) ^if7<fki 

^Ri%l II 

gw ftw iiKlI etc.**® 

(2) A slavish imitation of the great M lithila 
Qovindadssa : 

faw-swa-aiwr-iN’ 

8ti^-dk AlKI I 
sns*«Ff^ ggqifsr 
9« mftifft I ete.‘* » 


1 tnay now refer to the modern revival of 
Sfmabilii ih Bengal. Of course, this does not 
iib||iy any break in the history of Bra jaboli ; 
it tr'ks cultivated throughout the centuries. 
Jt^n&ifidaya Mitra (father of Rajendra lai 
Mitri), Bankima Ohandra Ohatterji (1838-1894), 
Bajakrena Raya (1855-1893), and laitly, the 
atast of these, Kabiodranatha Tagore (1851. 
in thdy be mentioned amb'ng those who have 
inen ih it in the recent past. I shall deal 
with Babindranatha only. 


**His (Vidyapati^s) poems and songs were 
ope of the earliest oelignti that stirred my 
youthful im'aginatidh and I even had tho 


119. Ibid, n. 98. 
190. Ibid, p. 149. 
Itt IWAP.14S. 
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of settint; one of them to 
ifo lie tvTOte in 193T to Babii N^mndra Killi 
Dss Yidyslaolcsra. Pandit Mathurspraesda 
Dik^ita qnotee'** the following extracts from 
an article of Mr. Nagendra Nath Guptti in’ the 
Jndhn Nation (Tagore Septuagenary supple* 
ment) Sunday, December 20, 1931, entitled 
Maitmli Poois and BaHndrattdth Tagore : 

“by studying the poems of the Maithil popt", be 
aoiuir^ a wonderful oommand over the MkiibUi 
language. He was in his tdkns when under the 
Pseudonym of Bhanu-singh (Bhanu being 4 
synonym for Bsvi'*- the sun) he wrote a numbed 
of lyrios in the Maithili language...Bablndra Nstha 
would be the first to acknowledge the debt that 
ho owes to the great Maithil poets— .Vidyapati and 

GovlnAl Uas But it is their Iqpht that has 

illuminated the genius of Babindra Nath Tagore 
and brought an admiring world around him," 

The Bh&nuMmhaJTh&kurera Paddvtdi an- 
peared in 1921.*** The poet deals With tfie 


Ills. XiStter to Narendranathadasa quoted in Vtdyipdd 
Kdvy&loka. 

its. Introduction to his edition of GoMSda-GfidsoIf, 
Pustaka-Bhandara, Laheriaserai. 


124. He describes the full history of publishing thiti 
in his Mu Remnuscenes (p. ISfi fi) : “As I have said 1 tras 
a keen student of the series of old Yalshnava poessa 
wbioh were being collected and published by Babd 
Akshaya Barker and Saroda Mitter. Their language 
largely mixed with Maithili, I found diQonlt to under* 
stand,; but for that very reason I took all the more 
to get at their meaning. ]£y fepling towards them was 
that of some eager euriosity with which I regarded the 
ungermmated sprout within the seed, or the undiseoveM 
mystt^y under the dust-covering of the earth. My enthui^ 
asm was kept up with the hope pf briogmg to light some 
unknow .1 poetical gems, as I, went deeper and deeper into 
the unexplored darkness of this treasure-house. 


While 1 was so engaged, the idea got iiold of me of 
ea^ng my own writinga to just such a wrapping of 
my^ry, , 1 had heard fxpm Akshaya Chpwdhrv the sto» 

wee like 1 had no -idea, ner perhapi had Akshaya 


auon, a wrapping < 

•SSKT-S 
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R dfai-K|99.a theme without any vestige of re* 
Hgmus thought. Its language is Maithili, with 


hinucUi Had we known, the story might have lost its 
ohaym. As it happened the melodramatic element in it 
find my Imagination ; for had not so many been dee^ved 
hy his beautiful imitation of the olassios ? And at last 
the unfortunate youth had died by his own hand. Leaving 
aside the suioide part, I girded up my loims to emulate 
young Ohatterton's exploits. 

One noon the clouds had gathered thickly. Beioioing 
ip the grateful shade of the oloudy mid-day rest-house, 
I lay prdne on the bed in my inner room. 1 wrote on a 
slate the imitation Maithili poem. 

I was greatly pleased with it, and lost no time in 
reading it out to the first man 1 came aoross, of whose 
understanding a word of it happened to be not the 
slightest danger and who consequently oould not but 
gravely nod and say, "Good, very cpxid indeed". 

To my friend mentioned a while ago I said one day : 
"A tattered old manuscript has been discovered while 
rummaging in the Adi Brahma Samaja Library, and from 
this I hade copied some poems by an old Vaisbnava poet 
named Bhanu Singha." With him I read some of my 
imitation poems to him. He was profoundly stirred, 
“These oould not have been written even by Vidyapati 
or Ohandidasa" he rapturously ezolaimed. “I really must 
have that manuscript made over to Akshayar Babu for 
publieaiion.’' 

Then 1 showed him my manuscript book and oonelu- 
sively proved that the poem could not have been written 
by either Vidyapati or Ohandidasa because the author 
happened to be myself. My friend’s face fell as he 
muttered, “Yes, yes, they are not half bad." 

When these Bhanu Singha poems were coming out 
in the Bharaht Dr. Nishikanta Ghatterjee was in Germany. 
Be wrote a thesis 'on the lyric poetry of our country 
comparing it with that of Europe. Bhanu Singha was 
ft place of honour as one of the old poets, and as no 
modem writer oould have aspired to. This was the thesis 
on wldeh Kishikanta Ohatterjee got his ]ni.D. 

Whoever Bhanu Singha might have been, had his 
wrings fallen into the hands of latter day men, I swear 
I would hot have been deceived. The language 'might 
havft passed master, for that which the (dd poets wrote 
in.wds nUt thefr mother tongue but an artificial language 
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Tew sporadic Bengali forms as asiial. The poems 
number twenty only. They are on Vasanta- 
Vssans, Sunys.Ksnana, Yiphala-Rajani, Viraha- 
Vedana, Milana-Sajjs, Milana, Vamfi-Dhvani, 
Abhisira, Pratik^i, y>sku1a1i| Basavefia, Bidra, 
Varsa, Anutapta, Vids, Dutira Frati, Sams^rS, 
Mara^a, and Ko Tuhu. 

The following poem is quoted as a speci- 
men : 

«i(sr S3R $9 

eeik wiwt vnft aft ii 
wra *ftaRw 

fie 

SW wr t WTWt ait li 
5T%(^)f§qSiftmTa 
8i$r(^)fhFigpep: 

5i%{^) fs^ wqeeia 

ftear aie eift 
*Ff ?pf 

Bsaree^sif isT 

f$ar ^ erik ^ II 
^ eefir faiWH 
efe Sqesar eif 
aiqfefq 


varying in tne hands of different authors Any attempt 

to test Bhuitt Singha's poems would have shown np the 
base metaL It had none of the ravishing melody of our 
aneient pipes, but only the triokle of a modern foreign 
barrel organ.*’ 



wnft 

lAihAait 

fqw 

»ii«l ftf «rf*< 

Yidyiipati's fama ip Bengal, therefore, real, 
ed on two scores ; first, that he was probably 
an Old ‘Bengali Olassio*, and second, th^t he 
Was a great ‘Vai^ava singer*. Bankim and 
Tagore respected him in the first manner ; Gai- 
tanya and subsequent Yaifpavas in the second. 

(S) Assam 

In the province of Assam, Yidyapati be* 
came popular mainly as a Yaifpava singer. 
In a tour Sankara Deva (1449' 1568) the great 
Yaispava reformer of Assam saw the great 
instrument that the Brajabiih or Maithili Ian. 
guage had been in spreading Yai^pavism, and 
introduced it in Assam. 

It is not wholly true to say that the Braja- 
bfill literature of Assam is indistipguishable 
from that of Bengal.'** Mr. Medhi shows many 
differences between the two.'** Firstly !l^dha 
has no place in the Assamese ‘Brajabnli iitera. 
ture ; secondly, the Assamese BrajabQli lyricists 
contemplate their state as servitude (JDdtya) while 
in Bengal it is friendship (8akhya\ even con> 
jugal love (PaUpatnibhdva ; and it may be added 
lastly, Assamese writers wrote Maithili dramas 
also which were completely absent ip Bengal. 

The evolution of Brajahnli in 4seam is due 
mainly co the connection. 

*'of the people of Eftmampa with those of Videha 
(Hithils).. JM also to the dizeot oontaot of Sshkara 
Deva with the speakers of Maithili^. ...including 


ISA History of Brajab&H IdUiraSms, p. 373. 
lip. A| Dr. Sen seems to imply in Ibid, p. 1. 
til, JtkUXtXfPA. IX 3.4, p. 71*73, see also 
944. ’ 
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th» l«»rn«d men dnring bn ftnt pilgdmegete Mie 
fifteenth eeatory A J>. This great veUgkie refei^ 
mer end hie followers here pcodnoed e mat Braje- 
bull Literstare in AHsm, onlr en inslgnilMnt 
part of whiob has just been paUished.*'*** 

In the history of Assamese, Brajabutii 
occupies an important plaoe; it was able to lay 
the foundations of Assamese Literature. 

Assamese Brajahuh lyrics ihspired hy 
Vidybpati can be roughly divided into two 
gioupso^the Baragits (or the Oclestial songs) and 
the Ankera Gits (songs of the dramas called 
Ankia Nats)* They also have like Maithili songs 
of Vidyipati*(l) indications of the Rigas, show* 
mg that they were also meant to be song 
actually, (b) ‘Bhanitss’, (3) Dhru-padas, (4) and 
the subject-matter is based on the story of Knoa. 
The direct influence of Braja on t^ suhjeot. 
matter of the Assamese Brajabali poets is more 
noticeable than on that of the Bengali BrajaboTi 
poets. 

The language of the Baragits is not as pure 
Maithih as that of the Ankia dramas. Not 
only are there a larger number of Brajabbsss 
words, but in them we find more changes in 
Maithili spellings and phonetics,'** though 
MaithiH peculiarities still persist : such as, the 
predominance of the dentals (especially denial 
sa), the writing of ya as ja when pronounced 
as jof the writing of ya or va as a when pro- 
nounced as ya or vo, the use of short i and 
short tt, etc. 

Traditionally the number of Baragits is 
given to be 240.'** But the available songs 

188. JKAMBUPA VniAp.104. 

189. Odd. X I.S. p. 8. 

130 Dr. Banifcanta Kakati mentions' in Uis Afragi 
Assamtrd Sdnitya, p. 58 that another tradition giyei I& 
number of Mftdhavadeva’s songs to be .191. The Airatiim 
have been edited by (a> aivanstha Atettaoharya {aad 
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Auqibev oalv 207— of which 41 (or rather 35 
only) an by Baakaradeva, 154 by Mftdhavadeya* 
1 by Bsmacarana Tbfikura, 1 by Daitysri 
Tlaftulra and 10 by Purufottama Tbpkura. 

, The ]paTagitB **have » poetic beauty, tender, 
oeaa of septiment and lohinees of thought.’***' 
They produced a revolution in Medieval Aesa. 
mese literature. Dr. Danikanta Kakati dee- 
cribes tfiis in the following words : 

wr str i 

rmr; jwaxrfsft q i %f <ef^ 
tlcsb« whr e>«i i (Herrick) 

wmiOrH) *iw< aftcn snn fMbw Noble 

Numbers , WfUfr eifiRdt Noble Numbers. 

hOWt ^ c« ^ jiRl erf^iper sii9«4 
elr HR iTff irwic wfirov ^ vreir i eifiR wr ^ shrw 
INrA ^ IfR «RiR fRsrr aRltisr 1 vla^^wR wTif- 
a# wsOsewiR WRifawenr sfiw wr# 3r wirt ir Wf«BVR 
— BRihR dki crffRe w.»fteR MWr »”*** 

(S) Orissa 

In Orissa the earliest influence of Maillwii 
is visible in the first decades of the 16th oen. 
tury. We know M.M. Govinda Thskura, the 
author of Pufdpradipa and Kdvyapradipaf to 
have visited Orissa, but in the mam Bengalis 
acted as the source of Maithill influence in 
Orissa. For, the earliest known Brajabnli 
poem in Orissa is dedicated to Pratspa-rudra. 


(5)KsntiTSm Burhabhakta. Saftkaradera’s Baragits have 
been adited by Rajmoban Nath B.A. and publisbad by 
Assamaae Provincial Saokar Sangh, i Head) Office, P.O.. 
Puranigodama, Nagaon, Asram. 

^ ,1S1. Bartta-^Assamese lAUrtaure (puUwhed by the 
.Indian P. B. K. Alhlndia Oentre, Aryasanidia, Malabar 
^Oleilboinbayh 

191* Jk Xilcatl, PnmrI AeifiMlyd BAMuMi pp* 5MI. 
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dev<i (L504-1532) kin^ of Orissa. Its author was 
Bsmsnanda Bai the famous post and dramatist 
of Ori'^ss. A vivid description of his meeting 
with Caitanya is given by Dr S kumar ,^n : 

"When Caitanyadeva started on bis pilgrimage to 
the peninsular India, be was requested by 
VasudeTa-SarTabhauma. one of the OKwt rspoted 
Bengali soholars ot the time to meet Bamansnda 
at \^ 7 a^nagata Bamanaodb had good reimtation 
M a fine boholar and a mystio poet. The Master 
and the Mystio met on the bank of the Godsvpr}, 
end they were mutually attracted At erenfall 
they had a meeting at the bouse of the ofieial 
when ensued a ^ery interesting and remarkaUe 
disoourse. This interview and interoonrae his 
had an aU«, brilliant and full treatment by tiie 
masterly pen of E 7 |i]giad* 8 a EavirSja in ,tbe Mt 
ohapter of the II BK, of the Caitanya-^Mtmita. 
Oaitanyadeva asked Bay a what was the ultimate 
aim of Vaisbava religion and philosophy. Rama» 
nanda gave the olmous answer, but of oourse. 
the Master was not to be satisfied. Skilfully led 
onwards by the olever and penetrating questions 
of the latter, Bamananda was at last unable to 
express himself any further with the help of any 
quotation! from sonptures or otherwise. Then he 
asked the Master's permission to express his 
sentiments through a poem he had written. Hardly 
two lines had been recited when Oaitanyadeva waa 
greatlv moved and stopped further progress of the 
reoital. So far as oontemporarary evidenos goes 
this poem is ths earliest (V) Brajabuli oomposi* 

tlOD 

This event took place at Vidysnagsra on 
the Qodfivan river in 1511 or L512. The poem 
is quoted below : 

KPt ^ ^ i 

qr il 

n 

qsftidf WJhHPtFfti 

0^ ij. 

133. Sukumar Sen. op. cit., p. 28. 
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fmN 

«m ^ ^ ^9i I 

t2<^d«n; difsr ^ 11 
hri 

<iwsi«? ^ f ) ’iW 11^** 

^r. Priyaranjana Sen has recently publish, 
ad a collection of Brajabnli poems of Biya 
Bsminanda.'** It contains more than hundred 
beautiful Ijrics on devotion to K|fpa and is in 
maty ways far superior to the average Braja- 
holf poems. Its Maithili is mixed with Braja. 
bhfiss, Oriyi and Bengali. The following i& 
quoted as a speoimen : 

Pf im I 

«nf|Sf S^TWT lift flRW SPW II 

^ f ^ I 

vhsnr utn sr^ unii% sm ii 

dfmk ^ dtf^i 

iw^i8R*iI«ft«3f *i«wi 

mm w» wwft tfw ii^** 

The peculiarities of these lyrics are that 
devotion is expressed in extremely good taste 
and that the sports of Krto& described at 
different hours of the day. 

Other important Orissa poets in the 16th cen- 
tury who wrote in Brajabuli areOampati Bai'*’ 


194. IbU. 

ISS. Rdya Rdm&»andera Bhamtdvubta PeddMilt, imb- 
Iwbed by Manikalftk Dutt. 24 Bagman Road GaUmtta. 
1952. 

186L p. 19. 

137. Alias 'Sukan Vidyapati* ; Dr..8iikumar Sen, op. 
at. pp. 15-55 and Badhamoban Thaldira's PeMmrtasamudra, 
pp. 192-194. 
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a llabspitra of Mshirija PTatsparudradeva, 
Prataparudradeva himself. Madhavi Dasi 
(a lady),— Kanhu Dasa and Murari are minor 
Bxajabuli poets who are also qnoted in “Padakal- 
pataru” and ^'Ksapada Ointamapi,” 

In the next century, we find three great 
poets who contributed to Oriya Brajaboli litera- 
ture. They are Rai Dsmodara Dasa, Oanda 
Eavi, and Yadupati Dasa. The first two flour- 
ished in the court of Bamacandra Deva I* the 
(iajapati (king) of Puri, and the last in the 
court of the Orissa ruler Karasiihba Deva. All 
these poets composed songs following the foo^ 
steps of Vidyapati though their language is 
more akin to the language of Oandidasa.'** 
Oriya Brajabnli literature is still unexplor- 
ed. It was in the mam the result of contacts 
which Bengali Yaispavas had with the people 
of Orissa. Rightly Radhgmohan Thikura 
observes : 

“ifttRPnp 

whw arawTs wt wswh U wt a<v«rr 

dtek aarofk srw ad aidk afirai >naia aif|a ardla 
fpsstK wfvsjR sftatrinj? ^ aria awfig 

q%anftanpjnwtai^f*ir«Rr»raiijrfl viaia w 


(4) Nepal 

There was one more country where Vidye- 
pati was a great force. In the kingdom of Nepal 
the Maithils had gained access long ago and 
had gradually introduced their vernacular in the 


158. The inf oral etion oontained in this paragraph has 

been supplied to me by my friend Prof. Bimal Kishore 
llisrs, Orissa. * „ . 

159. Introduotioo to hit oolleotion of Fadae, p. llSr. 
(swited by Fnyaranjana Sen, Sdvn Ritn^naft^eta JBAwt- 
idyakta Pad&ve^, Introduotioa. p. 9). 
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tfaditionsl Sa&sttrit dzaiiiaB whioh were 6u8- 
loAiarily aoted there on all oeretnonial ooc^ione. 
It thus gradually became the court language 
of Kepal; the Malla Kings of Nepal them* 
selves wrote after Vidyspati and induced many 
poets and musicians to do the same. An 
account of them is given elsewhere below. 

While there was so much appreciation and 
understanding of Vidyspati throughout the 
PrscyadeSa (Eastern India), it may be noted 
that there was no notice taken of him in tbe 
MadbyadeSa (Hindustan or the Midland). 


IV 

MODERN appreciation OF VIDYAPATI 
Vidyapati Criticism 

The earliest writer to attempt an evalua- 
tion of Vidyspati on critical lines was Mr. 
Beams in the Indian Antiquary for 1873 and 
1875. Then, in 1878-9 Babu Akshay Chandra 
Sarkar of Ohinsurah published the great Prdeina 
K&vya-Sangraha in a series of volumes and 
added to It an introduction on Vidyspati as well 
It was, however, by the late Shards Charan 
Mitter that fresh light was thrown on his work 
in the excellent Introduction to an expurgated 
edition of Vidydpati PaMofali (1878-d). This 
Introduction was later translated by Grierson 
in the Indian AnHquary. 

It was also at this time, that Sir George 
Grierson brought out his famous Maithih 
Ohfmtomatky (Extra No. JBaSB 188C18) con- 
taihiog 82 songs of Vidyspati in correct Maithili. 
A little earlier, Mr. l^jakrishna Mukhopsdh- 
T/ynn had declared emphatically that the real 
Vidyspati, whose nationality people had come 
to dispute '(see e.g. Rsmhgati HySyaratna’s 
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**Sihi1ifa Vi^ayaka” 1873 : they were so much at 
home with VidJ ipati that they could not believe 
that he was not a Bengali) was a Mdithila» in a 
memorable article in “Banga-Darfiana”, which 
was translated into English by Mr* Beam^ 
Qrietson confirmed his conclusions ; nomesh 
Chandra Datt and Mm Kara Prasad Sbastn 
later on supported bim| though such persons 
as Kailash Ghosh <e g. in Bangald Sdhiiya lST^ 
continue to believe the myth of Vidyspatuand- 
Can^dasa-meetmg, or that of Vidyapati-and- 
Oaitanya*meeting (circulated by the author of 
Advaita Prakdia\ and hold that at least the real 
Yidyspati wrote in Bengali as well (this is still 
the view of 6n Khagendranstha Mitr**-*®) 

The next stage in Vidyapati oritioisxn was 
a natural corollary of that unhappy^ classifica- 
tion of Grierson which gave the impression 
that Maithili was a dialect of Hindi, the effects 
of which are not over even today. Babu Braj* 
nandana Bahsya of district Arrah was the first 
to hail him as a Hindi classic and called him the 
**Kightingale of Mithils’* in 1908 and published 
about 400 of his songs with a long introduction 
and notes. Two years later, a Hindi edition of 
Babu Kagendranatha Gupta's collection Of 
Vidyipati'b Padas was published from the 
Indian Press, Allahabad. Henceforth all those 
who wrote on Hindi literature included Vidyi* 
pati as a classic of Hindi. The earliest of tiiem 
were the Miirabandhu who placed him in the 
l^rly Middle Period of Hindi and later on 
regarded him as the tenth 'Ratna*. The next 
attempts were made by Sri Benipun in the 
introduction to his edition of VtdiifApatit by 
Dr. Babu Bam Saxena in the introduction 
to his edition of the Kiritlat^ by Dr. Janaudana 
Mishra in his work on Vidffdpotit by Prof. 
Eripa Natha Mishra in the introdifetion to 


140, Prefto* to ba odinon ot Vldyspeti's po^ow. 
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Yidyapati in the Bengali' portion of KoniM. 
Kam^it by Acharva Rama Chandra Shukla 
i/a hie History of Hindi IdUrature, by Babu 
Shyamasundara Daea in History of HiwU 
Languago and Literature and by Dr. Rama 
Kumara Yarma in his Critical History of Hindu 
Meanwhile, there was oonsiderable revival 
of Maithili in its home districts. ^English* 
education penetrated its area with a slow pace, 
and though Maithili was not recognised, yet the 
old way of appreciating the poet by merely 
imitating and singing his songs gave way to 
sound critical scholarship. Kavigvara Oanda 
Jha (1830-1907) belonged to the border line of 
the two groups. He helped Babu Kagendra- 
naiha > upta in his monumental task of restor. 
ing Yidyapati to his original colours. He 
collected for him songs current in Mithill^ gave 
him the Bdgatarangini Ms. and helped him 
generally in interprecing the traditions con- 
nected with the life and work of the poet. This 
IS why Babu Kagendranatha Gupta’s introduc. 
tion to Vuiydpati contains most of the valuable 
things otherwise difficult to collect. The next 
generation of Yidyipati scholars included Mm. 
Parameshwara Jha, Mm. Muralidhara Jha, 
Mm. Mukunda Jha BakhSi and Pandit Cetanatha 
Jha» but they could not add many things to 
what the KaviSvara had done. Shivanandan 
Thakur discovered an altogether new set of 
Yidyapati’s songs and his work on YidyapatPs 
language marked a new stage. Other workers 
in the field are fUjapapdita Baladeva Mishra, 
Harinandana Thakur ^Saroja*, Babuaji Mishra, 
Mm. Balakrishna Mishra, Mm. Dr. Umesha 
Mishra, Babu Harendranatha Dasa, Bamanatha 
Jha, Dr. Subbadra Jha, Surendra Jha *Suman’ 
and Ishanatha Jha. The present Maharajidhi. 
rsja of Darbhanga started a Yidyspati Priae 
in the Maithili Sahitya Pari;^ (Darbhanga), 
and Harivansha Jha has organised the ’Yidya- 
pati Smaraka Samiti’. With the efforts ' of 
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Paiss, Vidyipati Anuirexaary 
hM comp to be fielebrat^ regularly si/iee 1929, 

Rf view of Work Oono 

(i) Vidtt4poii*t 

Among the topioe on which dieouseion has 
centred sq far this is no longer in dispute. 

(S^ His Dots 

Forkunately we have very much more de. 
finite information regarding him than about 
many Indian poets. The Ms. of Bhdgavaia 
copied by him bears a date which was 
variously read as S09 La. Sam. (Oandi 
Jha and Hagendranatha GkiptaX 349 La^ Sam. 
(B. Sahaya) or 389 La. Sam. (Jivanatha Itay). 
Ramanatha Jha, and I myself have worked 
out and seen that it is 389 La. Sam.^*> La. 
Sam. has been another source of discussion ; all 
views are summarised in Hi4orf of Bengal (Vo), 
1^, Dacca University, though I believe that the 
La. Sam. is a lunar calender and has only 360 
days in a year and therefore in every 73 years, 
there should be a difference of 360 days in givfim 
a I<a. Sam. Thus, if to^ay it is La. Sam. 837 
with a difference of 1109 years from the Ohrist. 
tan Era. at the time of Vidyapati it must hare 
been a difference of 1119 years from the Ohrist-.. 
ian Era. The genuineness of the copper-plate 
grant of Bispi, *** of the date “ anala-randhra. 
kara ” in a poem,*** of the references to 


141. 8m *‘Vidyspati.Ka Hstha-Ea Likbala Bbanvsta.” 
AMrsft I. (reprinted in Oaiya iMollffifdl. Vltre 

MsndsU. I«heriseeral)b eni MtUksh (Me Megai^ep^ 
liehed horn Iiahapnra, PerUMMSga.) 

14t. JBABB XVlIl Ft. 1: ^ end idMto in JA8B 

1895, Ang. (Proceeding*,) 

Bpcw giten (Ip .EhHf>4f»n9th„jlfitre, 
pcti,ii. 340. 
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pdnonalitieB and the ViJiditjr of 
ddnobs based on traditions liaTe all been dn* 
puted. Dr, Shahidollah has recently gathered 
most of those pointSi'^ but he has ignored the 
native evidences,*** Sbivanandana Thakura 
has too oomiilsdenfly quoted from the Brahma^ 
Vaimtfta Putina to prove a tradition that Has 
been able to show that the poent died in 
October 1448.*** 

(S) Hit Anoeatory and Life Htatory 

3arring his connection with Jyotirisvarai 
the author of ‘Faf»a-/iafndlara>mo8t of the facts 
have been now ascertained. There are, how- 
ever, certain minor points in the chronology 
of the. Ofnivara Dynasty (with which he was 
iatimntely associated) still undecided, as 
evidences are few. Bamanatha Jha has 
finally summarised all known facts about his 
ancestors.*** 

(4) £(is JteUgioua Vtaw*. 

i Deluded by the Bengali interpretotion of 
Vi^ySpati’s songSi Orierson found all his Badhs- 
jZ ^r a na. songs to be Vaifpara Hymns or BAd- 
yaga**! idm, Haraprasad Bistri *** and, earlier, 
Nagen<iranatha Gupta enapbatically declared 
that be was not a Vaifpava* at all.*** Pt, Bama* 
natba Jba*** has given a detailed summary 
of almost all the possible arguments ; (1) In his 
ftwn land Vjdyapatii devotional songs are not 
those on UrTpa but Siva. (2) Vaisusva Bhajatis 

144 IHQ, VII. 

144 |3ee above f. n. 42 and 43. 

Uft PuUiKbed in Mfinra, 1945. 

147 See MaUMii'CkfeatSMMtS]i 

^49; InttodiMtioi^^) XtrKtotd. 

149. Introduotion to IMtApcM. 

15(L' illSntMIt Oaiyd Smtadha' TH [CpublblMrf by 
Ifalthiii Sahitya Pariead, Darbhanga.) 
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are cot liked by .the oo]]|tmQii MitbilSi if 

they need them they bonow from Sordasa and 
Tutadna. Maithill Vaiwava. paeme are very 
few and have been never popalav besrbnd tha 
small aiunber of Vaispava Sidhus. (3) OfilyvA 
few his 801^8 refer directly to Lord Krwa', aqd 
may be ih those songs where any reference i» 
made, it is perhaps to ^Eiypa’ oolonred Maharaja 
Siva-Singha and his consort. (4) His songs are 
intended to be love songs for which Jayadeva 
and the Bhdgavata supplied the Enma bsgend as 
suitable material. (5) Caitanya the founder of 
Tarakiya Vaispava bhSva* was bom 100 years 
'after* Vidyfipati ; it is true that he was. inter, 
prfted as a Vaispara by Caitahya and his 
tollowers but that does not prove that he 
was a Vaispava. (6) The copy of Brimad- 
bhdgavata made by the poet is similarly no proof 
that he was a Vais 9 ava> The poet was in a 
sorrowful mood, his friend Mdhsraja diva 
Singba had disappeared for an indefinite period, 
and he copied it probably to atonp for having 
written amorously of Lord Enna. (1 differ from 
this last interpretation for several reasons. The 
existence of an unusually lai^ number of spngs 
with diva-Singha and Lakhima in the Bhanita 
becomes delBScult to account for in the wiyr 
short period of about six years of the reiga-of 
Siva<Singha; and the necessity of using the 
BhdgawUa as a source of inspiration might 
easily explain his long occupation of copying 
the Bhdgavata. There is, however, nothing 
essentially wrong in Vidyapati having been 
copying devotedly a Parana while he might at 
the same time have been composing love songs 
in the manner of Jayadeva on Kappa's love' story. 
In this oonneotlon. it is but meet to i^ememfoer 
that in the Kirttip(udhah.a oonsiderd the Erspaya- 
tsra as a life of earthly enioyment primarily'*^ 


ini. ' 8 m above f.a. So ana cne wzi «nfiap|> ; 
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(«) Bi$ AuihItHtie l*aAa$ 

Orierson^** and Dr, Subhadra Jha*** and 
Dr* B. B. Majumdar^*^ have analysed 
the Bhahitss of Yidyipati in the most ezhaustiTe 
manner. Dr. Majumdar conoludee that poems 
with the titles *Kavi$ekhar\<fiekhara’, *Oampati’ 
or *Kavirafijana* are sot by VidySpati. The an- 
thentio finds of Vidyapati's poems are those des. 
oribed in these three articles, and those published 
by Bam&natfaa Jha,'** and those oolleot^ by 
Bijapap^ita BaJadeva Mishra^**. Daring my 
recent visit to Nepal I discovered a fresh antho- 
logy of Maithili poems which contains about 
iO songs of Vidyapati. There has been so far 
no attempt to amend the text already in hand. 
With the knowledge of yidyapati*8 handwriting 
on such a large scale, much could be done in 
this respect. Some of the readings have been 
analysed by Narendranatha Dasa*** and Shiva- 
nandaS'k Thakura*** but more careful work is 
necessary. By far the best edition of Vidapati 
still remains to be that of Nagendranatha Qupta 
Which has now been re-edited by Amulyaoarapa 
Yidyabbfieapa and Khagendranatha Mitra 
along with poems from the “Mitbiligita 
Sangroha.*’ It, however, excludes Shivanan- 
dana Thakura’s, B. Jha’s and my finds. 


UXIVp. 188. 

(SfWfter April. 1948, 

JhOBS XXVm p(. h p. 406. 
JGJRl II iT pp, 403-416. 
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.5^^ Mm MM MueUdhsta Jha, Pt. Ohatana- 
\ PStameshvara Jha and known MM 


157. Appendix to VUbUfiati KSMfdbka by N. Daa. 

i®** Vidjrdpatk paUlBlMd hr PtMtafe. 

ttiaadarat VilSA 
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it) liMAAUd SdiilMtlt 0/ rictt^poti 
that he baa been naturatieed in Bengali and 
Hindi ia euongh proof that he is a master singer. 
But there have been different views regarding the 
most permanent part of his work, i'o Ocierson, 
he is great ^ause of hU Bsdbs ffrma Bhajans ; 
to Mm. Haraprassda Bistri, he is great beeause he 
is a Sanskrit soholar, and (in his mother tongue) 
a supreme poet of earthly love; toMM.Dr.TJmeAa 
Mishra he is a coutt poet who writes of love in his 
youth but turns to devotional songs of Siva and 
Sakti in later age ; to the ooromon-folk of Mitbilft 
he is a great singer who gave them the best and 
the largest number of ‘occassional’ songs ; and 
to the lover of poetry, he appears to be great, 
because be is able to seise and re-create moments 
of highest experience in words, full of emotive 
and associative values. 

There has been a very large amount of ap< 
preciation in Histories of Bengali Literature 
and various Journals such as ’Bengal Magasine*, 
’Indian Antiquary*, ’Search-light’ and ‘Indian 
Nation’ etc. (English) ; ’Bharati’, ‘Anusan. 
dhana', ‘Udayana’, ‘Sshitya’, ’JanmabbQmi’, 
*Pratibba’, 'Sahitya Samhitft’, ’Bangadarlana’ 
(which published many of his poems too), ’Mdna* 
Bi* etc. (Bengali);, ’Lekhamftla', ’Madhurr, 
’ShbityaBandeta’ etc* (Hindi), ’MithilAmihifa', 
<iri-Maithill’, ‘Mitbila’» ’Bharati’, ’Mithila. 
mitra’ etc. ^aitbili). Comparative oritioiim 
has been attempted by Narendranatha Dasa and 
Shivanandana Thakura. Shivanandana Thakura 
discusses separately some of Yidyspati’s similes 
and Alanksrae. A proof of hie power of pithy 
expression and wide popularity ig given by Mil. 
Dr. Umesba Mishra's long list of Yidyspati’s 
proverbs. The appreciation of MM. Haraprasad 
Sastri (in the introduotioxf to hie edition of 
XifUUtm) is in several respeote stiU unsurpilesed. 

There hae not been any extensive worif done 
a determining the quality^ the force arid 
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of ^18 imagpry. Npi; hap^tbpre been 
topical and social explanation of tbe 
foelibilr^^tiincl bis ^'poetry. There is a great, 
n^ssity to study his' sources, to publish tbe 
authentic Padas in ohronblogioal order, to deter* 
mine wbat is exactly meant by tbe vidyspati 
Tradition atid to explain his technique. Of 
Oouise, these must be done before we'oan have a 
glimpse of the intellect and personality of the 
man as revealed in his poems. 

{7) Vidy&pat%*$ Portrait 

Tlierehas not been much discussion on this 
subject. Brimsna Kanhaiyijl and Sri Upendra 
MahSrathi are said to have been interested in 
this. Barring Babu Bholalala Das,^** there has 
been no serious attention given to it, even when 
we know how a poet dressed in his days (from the 
Varnaratn&lMra) ; a large number of oral tradi- 
tion regarding his life ; the village, the home, 
the Kuladevata and various other things which 
Vid^ati used. There was an attempt to give a 
sdmblance of Vidyppati in a 'scandalous* film, 
Qb his life. 

(d) Ht« Language and Prosody 

Among several things that remain to be 
said about Vidyspati are : (1) full -philological 
description of the language of Vidyspati. 
Shivanandana Thakura***' attempted this.on the 
basis of his own finds only ; B. K. dhatterji 
did not care to work on original sources, and 
Dr.- Subhadra Jfaa's work is not yet out ; (> 2 ) a 
detailed discussion of Vidyspati's prosody and 
(5) a Gomplete History of Mithils Sdhool 6f 
music which Vidyspati perfected; - 

lik ArUole m Mthtra 1941. 

\W. Viiyipstt Kt (potAlsbed, u. 9^ of 

*M»bfPa^V!Ub^pati*by 8. 

, ISL <^Josiysftl -oi D((MrtnMSt .of IfOttsWr? Osloutte 
'pAhrwwtty. 
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Gon^Mfett 

W 9 hare seen abor^ the oneouerea career 
that the fame of Yidyipati' bad during the 
ages. We bare not disoussed the fame he’ baa 
enjoyed as one of the most respected Dharma- 
isstra^aibandhikas but we hare seen how he 
has been regarded as a principal poetenusieian 
of the grade of Jayadera in his own country, 
how he came to be revered as a Vaifuara saint 
in Bengal and other countries, and how^ only 
recently we hare begun to study him seriously 
as a great poet. We hare also seen how the 
early discussions were occupied with calling 
him a Bengali or a Hindi poet, how ho was 
re*establi8hed as a Maithih poet, how his 
authentio rerses were discovered, how his life 
history was reconstructed, how he was found 
to a **sniirtta paficaderopisaka*' .naore truly 
described as a devotee of Siva and sakti than a 
devotee of Vif^u and how his poetic characteris- 
tics have been studied or neglected. Happily we 
have now a very large number of his authentio 
poems and we hare passed the age of idle idola. 
tory of the poet. The time has come when we 
ahould concentrate on his work on modern 
lines of criticism. This should not mean any 
abatement of our efforts in finding out new 
facts and new texts or in editing and pub- 
lishing the unpublished works of the poet. 

There is every justification for the early 
boast of the poet that his poetry cannot be 
adversely criticised,* •• it readily charms the 
hearts of the cultured, or for the remark that 
“After all Vidyipati, Kabira, Miribai, Tulsidisa 
and Ninaka bare become the poets not merely 
of Maithill, Hindi, (Gujarati), or Punjabi but 


let. 
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of India/’^** or for jmises that Bomain 
Bolland, Coomira Swamy, ^gore and a host 
of othen have volantarily abowoFed upon his 
venaa, I shall close thif chapter which has 
already gone rery mhoh beyond its limits wit|i 
the following remark of Bai Bahadur Pinesha 
Ohandra Sen, the famous Historian of Bengali 
Literature : 

**Ko other pereoa in the world, not even my brother, 
ekter, or wife has gWen me euoh joy as thme two 
lyrie poets (VidyiVati and OapdldaMl baTa 
done *’*•* 


16S. Pannikar in The ChUkm Book of Tagon, p. ISd. 
(quoted in ViiyiipoH JCSeyS/ela p. 878). 

^oted in MdydpM JtdSHldb p. 18, 
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CHAPTER VI 

f OMTtiPOIABlES AND SUCCBSSOIS OF VIDTAPATI 
(e. 14l0~e. 1700) 

1 

INTRODUOTOBY 

The extant literature of this period ie found 
in two kinds of repositories : (1) the antholo- 
gies (or stray finds) of lyrics, and (2) the 
anthologies of BSgas and BAgipls. There is no 
doubt that a large number of poets are now 
irretrievably lost to us, but recent investiga- 
tions have enabled us to get a general idea of 
quite a few of them. 

(1) Anthologin of Lgftea— are of two classes: 
(1) those which form part of ‘^Vidyspati- 
Pad&valls” and (2) those which are independent 
works. 

Of the former class, (A) Nagendranatha 
Gupta’s find ’’TABAUNI PALM-LEAF MS” 
deserves first notice. It was the earliest 
authentic anthology of this period that Vu 
discovered.*' It is said that 

-of Deogbar (|B(aothal) P(arganaa) ) 
Monging to VidrApati'ti family prawnted this lb. 

to .tbo late Bipin Bebati Ghoidi. and eed*#* Mohini 

Mohan Datta, a Munsif, then stationed at Damas- 
t^nr, borrowed it froQi...the late Furona Chandra 
Ohoeh and banded It over to the late Jhstiee 
Baradaoharan MItra, who again lent it to 
NCagendra) K(atha) G(apta)*'^ 

1. JBOB8 XXVm pt. iv. p. 416. 

2 $ 
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NagendTanatba records a tradition which 
makes the scribe of this If s. to he a great- 
grandson of VidyapatL It is also pointed ont 

that this Ms. was originally found along with 

the Ms. of Brimad-BMgawd in Vidyipati s oyi 
hand. At any rate, the appearance of the Ms. 
was 300 years old and it may he relied upon as 
a fairly authentic source. Its compilers 
name is unknown as the Ms. was incomplete. 
Unfortunately, the Ms. from the 

Oalcutta University Library. All that we have 
now left of it is found in the published edition 
of Vidyapati’s poems hy Nagendranaiha 
Oupta. It seems that the Ms. originally 
Ooontained more than 100 poems written by 
poets other than Vidyipati.”* 

iW MM. Haraprasad iastri’s find, the so- 
«.lld “HBPAL Ma of •mTiPATWADJ. 

is ^believed to have been copied in the 
earlier part of the eighteenth century, tb^h 
its script is almost similar to (that of) the Kai- 
naparvam of the MahdbkdraUt, copied in 1447 
aJD.*’* It contains poems of thirteen pi^ts 
other than Vidyipati. Dr. Subha^ Jha has 
been permitted to publish this Ms. by the K^ial 
Government and it is understood that he hw 
prepared its press copy. Two photo^aphic 
conies of it are available at the Univer- 

sity Library and the Patna Oollege Library. 

(0) Shivaoandana Tbakura*a find “RlMA- 
BHADRAPUBA PALM-LEAF MS.»* w a 
comparatively recent discovery. Mr. TbMura 
got it from Vispnl®!* fiistn. The Ms. is unsigned 
and undated, but appeaw to be al^t 3W years 

(dd. It has been ^bllshed by the Maithili 
Sihitya Fariiad (Darbhanga). Only two poems 


8. na 

t. TM.P 408 and Dr. Jh* iaftrtir loi 

Apni. 1948.PP.M-M* 
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in ¥i defiiiftAly ktiown ta be bi^ Amrtakara, 
biit'124P8^,b^rifilir no BhaniW may be either 
by Vid^baHi ik by btbere* TAe pieeent Ma 
hae only SB per cent of the leaves of the pom. 
pleto work wh|pb appears to be rather an 
antnoloinr of Bsgas than that of lyrics. The Ms. 
is in the ISibar Research Society (et^ JBB3 
XXX V pts. 1 pnd 2. pp. 28.32, article by Dr. E 
Majumdar on this MB) 

g >) Lastly, Bamsnstha Jba's find "BA.J 
ARY MS.” IS a slender thing. It hae 
been critically edited in theJGJRl*. Itoon. 
tains one song by Lakhiminitha and one anon* 
ymons incomplete song. 

Of the latter olase, the most important 
work is (A) MM. Haraprasada 'Bistn’s and Dr. 
P, 0. Bagohi*s find ‘*BHASl.-QITA MS.— (A)”. 
It is a remarkable oollection of Maithili songs 
in the Nepal Durbar Library. It was probably 
compiled by Bhupatindra-Malla (1695-1722). Dr. 
Bagobi says that it contains 81 poems only. 
I have, however, found another Ms. of this 
work in the Library of Bijaguru Hemaraja 
Sharma of Nepal, which contain 173 poems. 
This second Ms, which we may call *‘BHA9i* 
GlT A MS.— (By’, is fresh in appearance and has 
99 poems in one hand-writing and 74 poems in 
another band-writing. There are 8 identi- 
fiable poets and a few anonymous poets repre- 
sented in this anthology. 

(B) Next comes the present writer’s find 
“KAMSA-NARiYANA-PADiVALr*. It oon- 
talhs lAd poems of about 24 poets including 
yidir4p8ti. It is preierved in Bsjaguru Hema- 
raja Sharma’s Library (Nepal). No name of the 
compiler or the date of compilation is found 
in the MS. IliO Ms. is in fairly beautiful 
Tirhtttf and appears to be 200 years old. 


4. Vol. Ittfint 4 ■*08*416» 
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Bteay Ba^ ol. Oetani^a Jfa9,.qiiotad iOi-hU 
intfodooiiioa to Umspati’s Pdri/at^htmnui* 

(2; Anthologiei 0 / MvHo-^are three. The 
most imoortant of them is Looana'e Bdffot* 
turangini ( 0 . 1681).* It is fully deeeribed at the 
appropriate place below. .Other Works are 
Locaua's BdgaBangiUuangralu^ (whtoh we hate 
not been able to discover) and Jagajjyotirmalla*B 
8an(^aeandra* which quotes some vernacular 
songs, i 


n 

OONTiaCFORABlBB OF VIDYAPATI 
(0. 1400^ 1527) 

In describing poets who are Vidjrspati'e 
contdmporariee, a large number of poets who 
are, known to us simply as dramatists have 
not 'been taken into consideration here. Only 
those poets figure here who have written in* 
^pendent poems in addition to dramas. 
Blades, it has not been possible to follow 
chronological sequence very strictly '; where 
it is difiBcult to assess the sequence correctly, 
names have been arranged alphabetically. 

1. Amtiahara* 

* r 

He was the welbknown eon of Oandrakara 
Kiyastha. the minister of Mahfiiija givasiihha 
(i41,3..1418)> A descendant of . SrtdhaTadcsa 

PaUiehed from Baj Library, Darbhanga. 

'c. B^orred jk> in BT. p. 36, 

7. Nepal Cat. p. 860u3. 

8. Ono poem in BT, p. 85 ; two poeoM in 8, Ifos, 88 
end 8t ; two poome in B, |foi, |75 and ITB 
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(a The Bbanitss of hla. poems Udiea^i 

that he was a contemporary of Vidyspati^’ 
Sivasidibs and Bhairavasimha (1416?' 1482?)»® 
The poet VidySpatfit satd to Hare paid oompli. 


9. Th® famoia»BiiBi*t®» of N»ny®d®T** 

IX p. 9031 . of the BaUinl family of Karpa AyaathM. Hfai 
geneoloSy has beifa thus gtren by BbotebladbA 
i. 7 .p.ie>i 


difdhara (e. 1097) 

m» deaoflndani Soryaka^a Thskura (oontemporary 
of lu^raja Haruithhadara o. 1924 ; heb>®d him to 
organise the PaSjl System). 

His son Oandrakara 
’ 1 ^ 

His soh Amrtakara 


f 


1 


His sons Vijayakara 

I 


and Hityakara Uyastha 

Bb grandson Kronakara f ' ^ 

(o. 1527) His sons (1) Veto and (3) Harahaci 

I who beoame 

His descendant ministers in 

Baidronandanadasa Kutoh fiaj, 

(died 1945) 

(0 ’R? ^ <is(Fffb sm^ i 

qm fMf wRw HftsiA U (BT p. 85) 

(^) iisH( iiqi 

twin ^ Tf « 

RifWr^3**-sw 'wsri 

I||q^ ^ en II (8. No. 91) 

•Ctbts'Wtas may be iSivasixhha, fa onS <inf his queens 
is known to have boon called Madhofnati. Mdad 
kara was so mnoh interested id the fortunes of Swasiihha s 
family^ 



itAMFttlLl LlfftftAftTftfe 


liS^ 


nMttli' ^ qualities oi mil end Hefwr«' 
glo#lag< t^ms 

31 TO sN t iftiq ^pm I 
<le- eim-M T «l «rf^ srf^us em N 
eWHC <W TOR df ^ sqif^ I 
m|ef fjtf M 
TOR ini S<i^ 13 TO BTOl iMc I 

to aror iftw tor wPwr 

Cands Jha describes^* the great service 
he rendered to Sivasi Aba’s family in its hour 
of need. He went to Patna and succeeded in 
inducing the Imperial Officer to re-instate the 
Bsjs of Tirhut at Bachhur in Parganna Padma. 
Be seems to have lived on to the days of 
Maharaja Bhairavasimha. It is possible that 
he was a ** popular poet” as Dr. Mazumdar 
asserts^* but it seems, however, that he was 
primarily a man of affairs, not a man of letters. 
His extant poems are love poems which might 
have been written for the pleasure of the court 
in imitation of Yidyspati. 

2 Oandrakald.^* 

Locana quotes the single extant poem 


(v) TO TOW (N. Wo. 175) 

(h) liitifilliR -(H.Hb.lTt) 


We have ne reasMt to donbt thfel Jhisytshsrs. Amis» 
kara eoold bo written in Early Maitbili poetry as »n*HTK 
or TOnHt' and henee all these names refer to the same 


person. 

11 . 

-1 


Narendranatnaoasa, 


iHdyipati I^vyitc^, Intr. p. 


It. Ap p» ? d i« to the MaithA translation of Aimsa 

, iSt JB0B8imnpt.hrp.4l&, 

14, BTp.54, 
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of Oandnka}! Bn& tta^a (iA 

this is a poem oi Vidyipati's daiisntsT.ia-ls'w). 
We learn from records that Vidyspati 
had three sons— Harapati, ^arapati and 
Vsoaspati. It is likely that Ckndtakals was 
the wife of Harapati. 8he seeniB to hav<e been 
well.versed in Sanskrit. E^^r extant poem 
is mixed with Sanskrit — an example of that 
kind of bilingnaliam which is common in 
Mithila.'* The poem is quoted to illhstrate 
Pritikari Bfigii^*” ; 


vydtissqH 5*^ VUSpaPWlsRH II 
VI I 

dhw 9^ VI I 

xcAss^^'sftnitPshnr sife ycPtwRti 11 

?»n*W gw pWIHwI tR^UTOTOlWRi II 
iwiww8sis3*m mwifiPBXTfhk i 
gir^ iF^ tun 1 ^, ufh irsf n 


15. See 0.g. the poem on Oehgft by Vitlyapati(Ehegen- 
drenatha Fade No. 978) and new find of Ft. R. Jha (JOJBI 
August 1945) and Terass in mixed language in Vtdydtarajd- 
hasaba^ eto. 

16. RT p 53 : I haTe in my posseBsion another text 
of this poem in about hundred and fifty years old' Ms : 

gSPRISUftw gSIVHi 
w Mmm 9^ tR^ vg. fttfpRii I 
sn atmrftvnrsNtr 
sijfi! gcwr ^ w dl*w % 1 

^ 9^ w (RtIV <f« vift 
9^ iftH ftwHf aifi 99 fttpqqg I 
wwn a*iw wi^ n^pifwragNfiiigj' 
fsniftftvi ftsftwhtn i ' 
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if Aitmu 


ft w wfm ftO t 
Om ijNf^Ofcr fM ff 

■^WRnupWBPilwi ^ <nw %W[ j 
w yjj^RswBTOi 11 

« w ww(H> nl^ffii4lg»hft 0 \ 

vn? ^ It 

Rwf *w iws'»f*®«inOPM i 
^ ai^ i^^g fte i OR N li 

RT im wyR. w«Hg i> I 
^«sin«T I ROiOt <iRw wfo^ II 

8. SarapaW^^ 

Harapati was probably the eldest son of 
Vidyipati and is perhaps the same as the 
author of a manual of Jyoti^a Sistra, Vyavahd- 
rapradiptkd'*. In that work he calls ‘nimself 
as ‘*Mudridiastaka" (Keeper of the Royal 
Seal ?) and explains difiSioult lines by giving 
equivalent Maithiii verses. There is another 
Jyoti$a work, Vaivaina-bdndtkva**^ which is 

<Te uqii Jim ntR <i0t qczifbl, 

SafiR *I*R afq ^ HRf I 

2 >niftr n^sr Rifk ^wft 

m mOt Xiwa fRRIRqqifvq I 

sn vrwt golfbO, 

f H i R ^ R eqn vr vd ftiA i 

aft «? 4lqsr fv fxi ^ fik% i 

Oifk <lq ftihi ^ wsfk ei 0^, 

lA Rx 0^ q8i% j 

»qsr qq qq wa^ Rswa qaaftl, 

aamn I qf a a^.^iqniiqq wf p w fl I ^ 

It. Poen quoted by Dr. UnioMba Mahrs. Pid>d|Mt< 
ThtfHra» IstOEnd. p.Rl!. 

18. BaoRat^a J^a, ’* Vidyipati TM t aam-ip Vathia*’ 
Mihira ms : imO lUo. 419. 

19. mib^t pt l<94t5. 
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8)80 reimted to be his w(h4c. The autbor*s name 
in the extant Ms. of this work, however, is 
given as Etarhdatta. 

4. BAdnlu £av»**** 


His name is familiar to us as a literary 
oritio in Sanskrit and a writer of fine 'Sanskrit 
verses. Obviously, he was a contemporary of 
Oandra-Simha 8tep>brother of Mahirsja Bhai- 
ravasimha (1446?— 1482¥), who died without 
leaving an heir. The queen of this Oandrasiibha 
is known to have patronised the great Smrti 
work Vivddaeaiuira*^ of Misaru Miira. Vidys* 
pati has also mentioned the name of Candra> 
simha in his DurgdbhiHUtairangini**. 

The date of this Bbinu is^ therefore, quite 
certain. But as regards his identity there are 
certain doubts. There are two ICaithila authors 
kno#n as **Bhsnu Mi4ra” in the family of 
Sodarapura. They are distinguished in Fafiji 
as^* ; 

(a) Bfaanu Miira, son of Yito MUra (Soda- 
rapura Kataks Mulaka), and 


(b) MM. Kavirsja Bhsnudatta Misra (Soda- 
rapura Sarisava Mfilaka)i author of several 
Sanskrit works of Sshitya Ssstra, such as 




Kumdra-Shdrgavijfa-OampiL His family tree 
is as follows : 


SO. N. Pads tt4 with 1^^ Mi nt% 

in Bhanitt and pobliahed by F.O. aS Pada 3SS. 
21. PiAUsbad. 

32, Bpd Vem 8. 

29. See Mwtra, June 9. IMS, aiiid dune t6i 1948. 

14. IntebdoMobi f6 mOYAE^JUL p; 10 and SINaB 
p. |82 \ lait sat Mfo dPfQB ns. 117 and 118. 

96 


iiMTstLii unmenm. 


lUltavjtTmM 

Saredvua (Sodarapara-0taiopftija|c») 
lOi. VUvanatha 
Maho. BiiTloatba 

I 

Bhavanitha aliaa Ayaoi Dtlbe 


MM. ^a&kara 


1 


1 


Ifaho. ICahideraf* 


(Dhakka«EaTl) Oa^apati 

,|Qianadatta 
Janmatta (whbae grand 
daughter's son Qaftga* 
nanda (o ‘l«16-M85) 
wrote BkfNgm^ta). 

TaIs ^Bhsnu* is also known as **Bh5nu” or 
**Bbinakara Eavi" in Anthologies of Sanskrit 
poems^** His date is round about 1350-1450** 
which fits in with that of OandrasiiiUia.' 

It is, therefore, almost certain that the 
Maithili poet Bbsnu is identical with the second 
Bhii^u who was both an aesthetioian and a 
poet. 


5. Ot^jariwika** 

Jt appeals that Gajasiihha was a oontem* 
porary’of a ruler named PuTusottamadeva, 


85. Erishnameohsri. History cf Ciastiai Sa$utrt$ 
LOeraturet p 774, Eane^ Htstary of AlathtraSds$ra p. and 
Be,, S^epjhlt P^tt$s I p, 241. 

26. BT three poems jpp. 58-59, 68 and 72 ; one jrPJjfS ; 
OneENP. Bhanltas; * ” 


(0 9^1 <nfl| I 

aik aft aiftv i*i% if , (B*r p. 584(9) 

(?)AaiifbiKSi« 9 if« 92 iMI aaki 
97 I II (ilT.p. l8> 
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husband (ilpAsamAti Dew.. We kj»w of two 
PuiU 90 ttam^. 4 ?^ap befoye W® 

Oajasiihha^s poems) :-a) «*•" 

Garudanifsya?^, son ‘of MahitrgSe 
rarasiihha (i446f-l*8£?) and quean Jays/ » who 
is praised, Iflr Vioaapati MiSra II and who is 

said to have dH4 fSill 

(2)MahiriEja Purusottama Thskura (1617.1626) 
Under the oiroumstanoes, it is probaWe that 
Oajasiihha flourished under tie flrst Puruso- 
ttama. 

• A poem in BigatarangiHi*^ seems to indi- 
cate that there was one ‘Kumara’ Sri Gajhsiiih 
ha as well, whom the poet knew. Indeed the 
poem with Gajasiihha in the Bhaniti from 
‘%ABAUNI PALM-LEAF MS” also refers to 
one Gajasiihhadeva, husband of Hisinidevi, with 
whom Vidyspati was acquainted.* • If the latter 
poem is correctly quoted by Nagendranatha 
(jupta. then there is a great possibility of 
Vidyspati being a close contemporary of the 
poet Qajasiihha. 

The poetic qualities of Gajasiihha's lines 
are in many ways remarkable. There is charm 
and fluency in their movement. There is ^a 
iAtider sufffcestion of the mood of weariness in 
the following Viraha-Pada : 
ftewr, 

^ ^ 6Nir <mvil 


(t) qqfti vq W US ^ veq ^ I 

BT.p.7t). 

f>iqqqliq i 

qqfai^ II (TPiiS p^» 418) 


Hok S, PP. 15 and 17. 

88. Bee above f.n. 88f 
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iuiTHiLi T.nimAnmK 


m ^miri 

4f) Siv nRr % d^ii 

^ IR, ifr^, m «wi «ih ifiwft « 

ipm, lO ^ fiR I 

^ fB Ri^ ipm iniAi 111% !(■< 

\ 

6. Budradhara*^ 

Budradhara may be identified with Badra> 
dbara Upidhyaya the author of Pu^pamlls, 
(lCMOnp. 8) Srsddhaviyeka, Varyakrtya, Vrata 
paddfaati, Suddhiyiveka etc. (MMO. I) He was 
the eon of LakeTiidhara and the younger brother 
of Haladhara. “He quotes the duddhipradipa and 
the Srsddhapradipa (works ofdap^ia Mi4ra) 
though the latter may be the work of Vardha* 
mgna.** 

His poem is quoted fn “BEPAL MS. OP 
VIDYAPATI PADiVALP* No. 276 (Bfaaniti 
Rj mil). 

7. Kavirdja {BhUthdn Mitra) 

It appears that Kaviisja was a general title 
of poets. Therefore, it cannot be said definitely 
as to who is ^ person or persons wj^m we 
know in the 4>°tholQdes pieriejly an^ *KavirBja’. 
There are, however^ some defihite ifidications 
which might be considered. 

8>. sri»p.s84e. 

so. Note MMO Ujip|k 84 spdrelM.MlIOn (pt. 3) 
,p. 184. The ppeme in KNF of this noet have these Bba* 
nitas t 

(t) No. 74 mr umifil HRV 8|klR I 

Ppj.W.*npil<l|iW qftuem* not as Bhanitt bates 
a separate oomment. 

(DNo.U8«ftqi«^| 
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^Savirija’ refers in a poem toihe Imabawl 
«f AsAlnati Devi at his patron. N6w, we know 
of one Asamati Devi to be the queen of Pumso- 
ttama a{M«€kkTu4%nirfyana, son of Bbairava- 
simha (f 1446-? 1482). 

‘ But in another song *Kavirija’ seems to 
refer to one Sundara Deva as his patron. ' Of 
oourse, there he might as well mean his own 
name to be ‘Pundara Deva.* But if it refers to 
a patron, then there is a possibility of Mabsrsja 
Porufottama Thikara (1617.1627) and MahSri^ 
Sundara Thikara (1641.1668) as being his 
patrons. ' 

I have, however, found it expressly mention* 
ed in the ‘*EAM3AN&BiYANA PADiVALr* 
that one Bhikhsri Mifira used ‘Eavirija* as his 
pen-name in the Bhanitss of his vernacular 
poems.”* We do know of one Bhikhii Mffra 
or Bhikhii as a Maithila poet in an Anthology 
of Sanskrit verses.*” 

It is, nevertheless, quite possible that all 
these poets may be different poets. 

8. Da6dvadhdna (Thdkura) ”” 

Literally Dafinvadhina means “any person 

31. fliqrt ftia iftnUS (KKP No. 8S) 

S8; VIDT A.K AB A verses 7^1 sad 737. Of oonise, it is 
assumed that fkAmf, OWHS and fksift all are different 
forms of the same name. It may be pointed out, hpwever, 
tiia.t there is one Navirija also quoted in VIDTAKARA 
bat Dr. Mishra indentifies him with a court-poet of 
Laksmsss Sen Qntrodnetton, p. 4), 

S3. Four poems with Bhanitss : 

3^ irtu stimq i 

(BT. pl86h) 

(^) is mig qft No. S4.) 

(4) gspnn SIfOT as Oosunent (KNP No. lOO). 

^ N.O. Itohas ^ BhanflL. 



£106 ICAJtHILI LXTBRAtmBU! 

'wbo mn ftti 6 iid to ten ov non things sinulta- 
neoiidy”* Nsgendrsnatba Gupta took *Datt^ 
dfama* to be a title of Vidyspati* Then ie, 
hovever, no doubt that it Tefets to * a different 
poet, I hove found in '*Kan80-Nsr*ya!f0- 
Padivali Me.'* DatsvadhSna palled as Dativa. 
dbana Thskura.** This makes it possible to 
identify him among several Datsvadbrnas 
known in contemporary Mithils. 

There are two Dalsvadfaana Thakurae of 
this period.** Their family tree is given below : 

(а) O/the fam&y of ArariA : 

Dhtr«iivar« (or Dhtra) ThskurB, 
(Ooptemporary of Maharaja EarisiibbadaTa o. 1881. ^ His 
eousin was married to Obueauta Vaib^tya Bavikara 
Tbakara. the davebter'e son of Mabavarttika. 
Kaibandhika Dhtresvara anoestor of Vldjaiiati 
!niakura.) 

I 

ICadbava Thakura 
Kirttipati (or EIrto) Tbakara 
Baotpati Thakura 
Karapati^Thakura ‘'Dadavadhana” 

(б) 0/ ih» family of Bahmd4i : 

Narahari Thakura (Oontemporary of Maharaja 
Varaha Thakura 

I 

Bhanukani Thakura 

Mabo. FrajOakara (or Fagu) Tlukura 

I 

Bataakara “ Dadauadhuia** nsloira 
(9e oiarrisd his grand>daughtor (i.e. the daukhter nf 

94 . (o p H(h leov 

SB. This Mformatioa and tile, gewplogieB given has 
b eep kindly oammualeated to me by Pandit j^sipanatha 
Iba tt<HD nnji. 
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MabPk BaBwfTftra) to BinuMondro Jbo of the fomllj 
<tf Fetenlitere BerWtoo. ThJe Bunaoendf* WM 
the eon of e ooneiii of MM. M»b«^ Meherfe Thttwe 
fotiiid«r of tho Booim of l^andva in Mithili that 
of the feuMiw dieelple of the letteVt MM. Beghu. 
nendhua Bftra ee weU.) 


It is clear from the above that the -first 
Dafisvadhtna Thikura was possibly a con- 
temporary of Vidyspati and the seooM was 
a contemporary of MM. Mahir^a Mabeto 
Thdcura (c. 1557). certain other fac- 

tors which decide that the former is the Maithih 
poet. DaMvadhsna mentions the names of 
Alam 8babi Damodara Bsya and Osnda Raya. 
Now, ilam Shah has been identified with Alam 
Shah Sayyid (1^1+51) .■• As regards Rimo- 
dara Rsya all that we can say is that he might 
be the brother of MM. Mahete Tbakura, but 
it is not possible to identify at all Cgnda 
Rsya. 

From the above any one of the following 
three facts can be deduced : 

(1) Narapati Thikura and RatnSkara 
Tbakura may both have written poems with 
Dddivadhina in the Bhaniti. 

(2^ Only Narapati Thgkura may have 
written these poems. 

(3) Some other DaMvadhina Thikura may 
have written all or some of these poems. This 
is supported by the reading “w WWW** 
instead of ” WIWR ” in one of them.** 

The most acceptable one of these deductions, 
in the present ^c^tate of our ki^owledge, is the 
second nroposition. Naraimti Jfhl^ura contem- 
porary of Vidyspati and AlamBhah is perl^aps 


' ga JBuaa XXVIU, Pt* p- dM. 
57. N. 0.1*0. 



UtAl'MlU 

tb'9 pbet kno#n ad Dadtradfaiima Tbdbim. ' We 
oaiwof balp recalling here that the naxna ot one- 
ol Vidyipati*8 sone was Karapati Tbskura. 

Ibe following speoitnen is^apted to show 
that he wrote well above the average oohtem- 
porary of Yidyipati : 

^ qdhR stftw 9^ ^ Hi kqaii 
3^ kw sniwMT# II 
a fkq ft I wn sir apft i 

dk3iss^9fi^<kss^ini<haiiiiifl ii 
aa^ asf^ era? i)a ^ 33 ala wan kmt 
^a at$ am asir b* «aa afts bar N 
aft ssfTft dfk afrsTiik <naflr ft^i 
daa kftnr asz asi a^ kae ashk it 
aa man as gsf ka ^ aaa eaiaa kmi 
wmaeiiagaiftftafk?; aafkft aacimn 11*“ 

9, Vi8ni/pur{‘* 

He is the famous author of ShaHi^atndvaH. 
It is only recently that finally the cmrreet 
family history of the poet has beea determined. 
He flourished in the middle of the 15tb century. 
He was born in the family of Earmahl 
Taraunt. His grand-father was Bridharayand 
father Batidhara. He was known as Batfiipati 
or Bsmapati before he took Sannyisa.^ He 
travelled widely and his great work which was 
orkskially written in Sanskrit was translated 


ss:* 1lTp.8e. 

89.* H ITo. Ml Bhsnitft bss ftsg^fi Sg. See Potnet 
Vnimtitv cfMwmd Vol. I liTo. 8 pp 7 to 80 : ''BeremeheMs 
Vltettpiur--His idirotity and Age\ Other ertMes on bfan 
ue In HmdtutM (VIII, i) by MeSjulal Majumdar ; D. 0. 
Sen's Chattqnya and Htt Cotutmnararies ; BuShenan * 
Assainese "Ssnkara Gbaritra" of HkSiaMetia Mabra; 
•Pd /ndton CsltNrf Yol. 
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/ * 

into Bengali by Lauria EivsadiBa in abont 
1487. 


10. Tatodhara **Nava~iaviteihara*^ 
and 

11. KavUdcham** 

‘ The poem attributed to Tatodhara in 
SdgaiaraHgini makes him call himself *'Naya« 
KaviSekhara".** The adjective “Nava** is not 
found in another poem which is ascribed to one 
Kavifiekhara (Yasodhara ?). Now, this latter 
poem refers to one Nasarat Shah and the poem 
with “Nava-Kavisekhara-Yafiodhara” in the 
Bhanits refers to one Husain Shab. These two 
patrons— Nasarat Shah and Husain Shah-» 
appear to be successive rulers. Their identi- 
fication has been : 

Either (1) with the rulers of Jaunpuf^*-^ 
Nasiruddiu Mahmud (1422<1454) and Husain 
Shah (1457.1491). 

Or, (2) (Mt/t the rulera of Husain 

Shah (1493-1519) and Nasarat Shah (1519.1531). 

The two Bengal rulers are known to have 
been great patrons of learning ; even Bsbar, 
the first Moghul Emperor of India, testifies 
to Nasarat Shah’s patronage. There is some 
difficulty in identifying the patron of KavUe- 
khara with Nasiruddin Mahmud of Jaunpuiv* 
his name is much different from what appears 


40. One poem io BT p 67. 

41. 

(RTp.67 

42. Ibid. 

4S. This is MM Herspruada 818111*8 view aee 
JBOB8XXVnipt4.4«l. 

i*, Thia 18 Nageodcanatba Qupta*8 'view. 84e abe 
JBOB8,1bid. 
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tLe poem, t. a., **Na8aTatShkh.*^ It ie, tliere* 
for^ possibJe that Kavifekhara flourished under 
the patronage of the two Bengal rulers. 

Yaiodhara is likely to be the same as 
Yaiodharopidhyiya quoted by Narasimha 
Tbakura (c. 1612^ in nis Na^tuimhamani^dt** 
a commentary on Kdvyaprakdta, He is there 
referred to as an old commentator or KdvjMffa- 
kdM. This agrees with the date of Kava- 
kavisekbara. We have some Sanskrit verses 
‘from one of hip namesakes in Vidydkara$dha$<- 
raham** who is distinguished as the *new* 
Yaiodhara. 

In the present state of our knowledge, all 
that can be definitely asserted is that Yaso> 
dhara Navakavifiekhara flourished in about 
1493-I531> and that the poet who calls himself 
mbrely as *Kavi4ekhara' or *neW NakaN'ifie- 
kiiara’** may M thesatne as Yaiodhara. 

His poems are well above the aterage. 
The following is quoted as a specimen : 

df| |ijf ^ qd 5? ^ f 

UIR Uf 41^ stuv W(IC I 

ftwpv ufk an 41 qnr Bfint uqrc II 

HA. totrodnotion to ^itvvavrakth, along with Bha* 

^ .Ja «a a « a . a _ A 




The date of Narasiihha is latter half of 17th oen. A. D. 
beoaiise he refers to KainaUkara*8 views as those of 
moderns, who m known to have written Ntrffajwtindhu 
in 1612. (Krishnamaeharh iTikfery of CUtsiieal Sottskrtt 
Lfuraturo, p. 758 and p. 788 and Kane, History of Alaa- 
kitraiatira, p. olkvi). 

46. Introduction by Dr. Mishra, p. 11 ; we know of 
eMtor Badodbaras, suoh as, one of Ghosaeta Family, father 
of Bharata (author of an elementary treatise, on Astro- 
go^y^oailed Jiasala MMO III p. 848), 

"" 4^r "Kew", perhaps Beoause Be remembers^ the old 
Kavidekhara, KavidekharSoSrya Jyotirldvara, 


OONTH^fPpl^SIliS Of 710TA?ATI 2|4 

gf^ar ^ gi|i:r 9RT» 
fUt «PT ^ vff , m h 

^ ciq qor smf^ qf9 ftfici 
% qft q ftK ?| «l^l qif til, lA sftf If C H 

qqf qq ^ ^ ^i 

qff glq q]f qq qnR oraft qftf II ** 

12. Bdjapindita ** 

He folurished under one Dhanyaminika ; 
who has been identified*** with the ISOth king of 
Tripurs who ruled from 1439 to 1515 and who 
invited expert singers and musicians from 
Mithils to his kingdom. Of course* elsewhere 
Itejapa^dita may be only a title of a court poet ; 
note also Vidyspati's copperplate grant ot 
Bisphi wherein he is called Mahsrsjapapdita. 

13. Oaiura Oaiurbhiuja 

We know of three Oaturbhujas who were 
Maithils. The first is the author of a ^nskrit 
Kivya, HariearUa, which is written in imitation 
of Srihar^a’s Natsadhaoariiro, delineating the 
adventures of Enpa. The extant MS of the 
work is in MaithilSksara in the hard of 
Bhsnukara (? Bhsni^ Kavi) of Sike 144? (t.e.. 


48. BTp. 67. 

49. Ope poem in N, Bo. 80 with the BhaniU *^fqq|!lg 
qfir qqtm qqfftqf q^Wlftq qR” and publiehed by N. G. 
M Fade 509. 

50. JBOB8 XXVlll, i7 p. 408 f. n., on the basis of 
RdjamltHi. a Bengali work. 

51. Twelve poems in KNP. The Bhanitas are: 

qgt qfiO PI (<^nd qgtgq merely) in Kos. li, 9, 99, 106. 138. 
133, 143, 144. 145 ; wqq qy ^gq No. fO { ahd ffSIgq^ 
qfigq No. 138. * 



2f a 11 AITHlLt LlTBBAt^ 

about 1S18 A. D.>. ** There is abater poet 
called Oatttfbhuja but he was called -Oaiurbhuja 
Biya. ** A third Caturbbuja ia the coi^ist of 
a MS. of Vioaspati's BuddhitUmana in 511 La. 
Sam. (1630 A.D.) 

We do not know if the former Caturbbuja 
was called *Catura’ and if so, why. But ins 
love for writing on K^pa theme confirms the 
impression that he is the vernacular ^et 
.Oaturbhuja. He appears to have been a fairly 
popular poet and composed several poems on 
’Kf 9 pa' legends. 


14. Madhutudana** 

We .know of several Madhusudanas in 
Medieval Mithils : 1. Madhusudana the com- 
piler-poet of the drama called Mahdndtdka 
of Hanumin.** 2. Then, there is Madhusudana, 
the son of Padmanfibha of the Ujati-Kula and a 
compiler-poet of the work called Anyopade6u6a- 
iakam.** 3. The third Madhusfidana is the 
copyist of the MS. of Tif^anaka in 476 La. Sam. 


5A Ntpdl Cat, Pr«faoe p. xxxiii and pp. 75 and 134 
Mvfd* Aosrya 

Divskara Aoftrya 

His desoandant Nitysnada Eavindra 
His deseendant author of '*Smrti EaumudT 
Hu son Sivadssa 

^ ^ I ^ ^ 

Nirftrafa Madhava Bhanu OaturUiuja 

Misra Flfhaka Barma 

38. VIDYlEABA pp. 7.18. 


14. BT P.108. 

55. MMOnpt.3.p.UQ. 
nridp.S. 
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(slS9S A. D.)** 4. A brother of Devaniths 
Tbikura (c. 1529) the Tfintrika and Govinda 
Thdcura the commentator of Xdoyaprahdta, 
was also known as Madhusudana.”* 5. Fifthly, 
we know Madhusodana, the author of 
pradipdnJtura and Bhavaprakdsa, two manuals 
of Jyotiea.** He was the son of Narasidiha 
and grand*8on of Nsge^vara of the family of 
He had three brothers Govinda, 
Karahari and Vsmadeva and he wrote under 
king Dhirasiihha of Tirabhukti (Tirhut) his 
astronomical work JoiHsapradipdniura,’* He 
lived, therefore, in the first half of the 15th 
century. 6. Lastly, there is Madhusodana 
Thikura the famous Naiyiyika who seems 
to have lived prior to 1610.*® 

It is very difficult to say which of these 
Madhusudanas is the Maithili poet Madhu- 
sudana. There is no clue in the Bhanits of his 
single extant poem which may help us to 
determine anything definitely. His date ranges 
between 1446 and 1529/1610.®® 

15. Jivandtheu*^ 

He refers to one Bupansrsyapa husband of 
Medhadevi in one of his poems. This Bupa- 
narsyapa may be any one of the followings 

57. MMOn. 

58. MMO n Intr. p. 7 iMs dated o. 476 L. a«1595 
A.D). • 

59. SINQH p. 146.147 ; Aufreoht, Cat, Catalogomm 
II p. 97 (b) and MMO m p. 874.5. 

60. MMO |. There is one more MadhuBadsne. brother 
of Fitambaia Sarmft, Vkiyanidbi (about IMO) OOP ZII 
p. 818. 

61. The Bhanitft of hie poem is : 

If qfil fNiKRil vAmPI «l|il ( I ) K 

(RT p. Ul). 
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(a) Mahfrf ja Bivasidiha ‘^Bupanarcy^aa” ^413> 
1416). One of his queens was known as MedbS 
See Pr. IT. Mtslira’s Vxiy&paii (2nd Edn.), p. 26. 
fb) Morang^-BijS Bupansrayai^a (see below).** 
(c) Mabsraja Bamabhadra Simha '^BupanfiS- 
yapa *' (1482t-l496?} (o) Khaofla-Bsjs BopanSri- 
yana** (d) Bsjs of Tripurg.®* It is probable 
that the poet was a contemporary of Mahgrsja 
Sivasiihha. 

16. Laehamindrdyana^' (LakmindiheMxdrdyana'i). 

17. Oopindtha.** 18. Virandrdyana *’ 

19. Dhlftavara** 

20. Bhiama Kavt.** 

21. Qangddhara.^^ 

From the Bhanitgs of the poems of the 

uS. See below* p. 216. 

62. See tha family tr e of Kbansla BrshioapaB pia 
pared by Badriogtha Jba in KAiyapaitulapraSastt, 1998. 
See below f. n. No. 1i. 

64. Hindi ViivakoSa by N N. Vasu. 

65. UT. p 65. The Bhanitft runs : 

6iSiBR<i'pr dH isiiRi snft I 

ene*i> il( vsm, 6| ^ II 

Another poem in ENP (No. 84) refers to a peet oalled 
Okipingtha under him. Qrierson says in PcmacHlar Lit. of 
Hindustan p. 40 "fl 1600 AD*' There is ako one Lakgini. 
nSriyi^et author of Laghu Sangraha a Jyotifa work, 
MtfOUlp. 374. 

66. ENP No. 84 ifNblfig gvft IR sn(S7 t 

Sd Wnr-HgtwHHKIVI iS 5*5 I 

67. ENP No. 53. 

68. No. 260 SRqqsr Rifa ad *ld (Erlnted by 
X^aasNo. 45) 

69. Two poems in RT-»- 

<t) IRdf *65*1 *(R I 

srand 5<lr aiRiiin sr ii (p. 43). 

(5) aft ad *flqR adr *nsi i 

iwnd ^ 5d ifft'a iiRd sr *i*WRa *id il (p. 58). 

One poem in ENP No. 11. 

(3) ad 4 dRmt wd i5d*ft<f * mRda m 6 

70. JIT p. 79. 
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above poets it is ol^ai^ that ' libey all flotirished 
at the oourt of Moraoga Rsjis Horaaga is on 
the northern boundary of Mithite, hence it was 
quite natural that Maithila scholars should 
seek patronage there. It is one of the 
Maithili speaking districts in Nepal kingdom, 
we know of one Muiari Misra (Early 16th 
Oentury)^* who lived there and who gives a 
detailed genealogy of the Rajss in hia famnna 
Sanskrit woxVBubhakarmanirnaya'*^ 


7l. Afttrdrejtrtlj'dft Patiihdh by. tJ, Mwbra 
(DCF V). Be ealU himself a disoiple ef KeSava Mlira the 
grandson of Vfloaspati Mi^ra II who fonrisned during 
]4S0>90, 

7S. MMO Ip. 450-451 ; also published from Benares 
pp 1.2. There » an almost parallel geneology given by 
Badainatfaa Jha in the family tree of Khanaia Btahmaij^aB 
efMilhiU; Nfttha SarmS who ao^uirsd village Oinl 7 
▲tiropa TbAkura 7 Viivarflpa Tb&kura 7 Qovinila ThS- 
kura 7 Lakema^a Tbakura 7 

1. B Wdfc* Kftmelvara 7 Bhavasimha 7 Oimvlth 
Dynasty. 

2 Jiareana 7 Sivai^arnft 7 Kumsra Prabhftkara 7 
^ a KatnAkara 7 EumAra Matikam 7 Maha. 
Hans mba 7 Baja BAmaondra 7 Baja PratApa* 
NArayaij^a 7 Baja XlrttiuArayapa 7 Baja Budra. 
uArayapa 7 BAjA LakemmArAyapa* 7 BaJA 
BapaDArAyapa*7 

1. Raj a PhatteDAcAyapa 7 ItejA GiridharanArA. 
yaps *7 Baja Stldhata NArAyapa 

2. Babu JagannATAyapa 7 Babu Dorddap^a* 
nArAyapa7Babu KanbaiyAnArAyapa 7 Babu 
]gho;aaArayapa 7 

{. IndranAtAyspa 7 dri dirsnArsyapa. 

tt, BodhsnArAyapa. 

Bi. dnBn^snArAyeps. 

They Art new probebty petty ZAnlindars of Bogone 
near Bajnagar Bailwijr fttatlon O.T.B.' 
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LakfUairtymA 

BspMUUya^ 

Viranirtyaya 

Narai^ftya^ 

JaganiUMya^ 

Trivikraina>nArayaigia 

Nirbhayanaraya^ia (oontemporary of the above 
Murati Miira) 


Now, Laobatnlnarsya^ (? Lak^rainsrsyava)** 
may be identified with the first Moranga King, 
or with a contemporary ruler ot Vibiranagan. 
It is not possible to identify bim with 
Laksminstha Kafiieanarayapa or Lakbiminstha. 
Gopinstba Kavi’* too seems to have flourished 
under this very king— only, instead of Laohami- 
nsrsya^a he is called Lakhimanarsen. 

Viranaiiya^a may be the successor of 
Bopanargyaij^a or he may be the same poet as 
Vlransr3yai(^a who wrote Vidyavildpa under 
Trailokyamalla, ruler of Nepal from 1572 to 

isafi. 


Dhiresvara flourished under Naransrayapa 
who is obviously to be identified with the 
father of Jagannarayapa as the fourth Moranga 
kinga.** The name Dhiredvara is very familiar 


78. Tbexe is also one King osUed Laksminarsyans 
father of Viranarftyapa. and grandfather of Prananarft. 
yapa and of sister Rflpamati whose capital ’was at 
Viharanagatl The husband of Bopamatt, Pratspamalla 
is^own to have defeated Siddhinarasingha and others 
of Nepal (o. 1637*49) Grierson also mentions this name 
in Vsniacaiar IM, of HxtduHan. 

74. See above f. n. 66. 

. we know of one mdre llaithila mu g, 

of Olnivara Dynasty— Vi4van»tba dies KaranartyaiiawhM 
wasthe gta^sonof Karasiibha Darpanuayana and th 
son of Durlabhanisftyana. See SINGH. * 



QovmuTi»Ava» or vidtapati 

to students of th» peirlod, but ws cannot w 
who is our poet. He oitnDOt he Vidyspatls 
ancestor or Jyotiniivara’B ancestor because be 
appears to have dedicated ■ his 
Moranga court, nor can he be possibly Dhl- 
relvara the ancestor of Ti<nupun. 

Bhistna Kavi is the most important of this 
gioup of poets in Moranga- He refers to 
Jagannsrsyap.a> In another poem the BbanitB 
h a s “Kumara Bhikhama” as the author and 
NaranSrSyana husband of Dharnaldevi as the 
patron. There is every possibility that this 
poet is identical with Kavi Bhlsmai for Narans- 
rsyana is tlae name of JagannirSyai&a’s father. 
Of course, the adjective ‘Kumara* indicates 
that he was also possibly a scion of a royal 
family. 

There is great mastery of rhythm in his 
lines. The following poem is quoted as a 
specimen : 


II srjsH II ^ ^ ww, m II 

ftwhisf srfii wPwni 

•mis ^ 3<nii II 

II 

srpmciu new •iRibd 

^ Ssrqi % Is II 

atRiw ^ ’flu 

mif iRWKFRfl «nrll 
m. mum mi «iq 

^ WHS II 
mi mwi gfs m 
fimiilsiTi d^ws*nil 


29 



fl^ IcAITMiLI LlTBBATaAlS 

iftfc «fNii m 

inmft ^ vnowii «m ii ** 

Gangidhara flourished under the patronage of 
Tiivikrama Nsriya^a, who may be identified 
with Trivikrama-Nffrfyana the Moranga king 
or with Trvjkrama patron of one Qangs.Vi^pu, 
author of Acdradipaha (1752).** The extant 
song of Oangsdhaia isan excellent prayer to 
Durgg. 


22. LaJthimindth a * * 

Laksmingtba was one of the most popular 
poets of Mithils. It is, however, very difficult 
to fix his date with any definiteness. For there 
were several famous persons of this name in 
Mithils. Secondly, there are several obvious 
differences in the available Bhanitss. From the 
poem in the J LIBRARY MS” he is known 
to be the court poet of a ruler called ‘*Kr?uangrs- 
9 a:(^a'* but in a poem in the "E AMBA. 

KARAYAmA-PADAVALI*', the expression 
**Lakhiminsthanaresa*’** seems to indicate that 
the poet was himself a ruler. It seems to me 


7«. BT,ii.42-S. 

77. Nepal Cot. i». 153 

75. Poems with Lakbiminatha in the Bhanita : 

(1) KNP Ho. 83. 36. 103 

(«) N. Ko. 103 (published by N.O. Pads 163) should 
it be spelt as Lafimluatha ? Vide JOJRI, U 
p. 403. 

Poems with Lakhimlnatha and patron’s name in the 
Bhanitft . 

(3) BAJAL1BBAB7 MkNUSCBlPT. Bo. 1. 
•ftrStW If ^61^ Cf Cf W ftjfR I 

ilf , Ift SW ftSf II 

(4) KNP No. 51. 

sAu Sim vt, 

79. KNP No 51, quoted in V. N. 78 ab^re. 
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that the two names refer to at least two poets— 
one, the ruler called Lal^mln§tha and the other 
the court poet La(k)s(i)minstha (pronounced 
Lakhimlnstl* a). 

It is not difficult to identify the ruler 
Lakhiminitha with Lal^minstha the last of 
the Oinivira kings who bore the title Kaihsa- 
nsrsyapa as will be clear from the subsequent 
pages. ’ 

The date of the court poet Lakhimi(i)nstha 
may be known if we can rightly identify his 
patron. Unfortunately we do not know any 
ruler in Mithili who was known directly as 
Krsnansmyana. There is a possibility that by 
“Ktsaanarayapa*' he may refer to Dhlrasiffiha 
(o. 1440) who was known invariably as “Hari- 
nsrsyapa*' in his later years. Indeed, he (or his 
brother Bhairavasiibha) was alternatively called 
“ripursja-kamsa-dalana-narsyana’*. We do not 
know if he ever had a queen called “Devajani” 
^ee also one Efspansisyapa husband of Kamals> 

just below). We know of one Laksminitha 
Datta who copied a Sanskrit work SamvaUara. 
pradipa in Sfike 1487 (1565 A.D.).‘® But he cannot 
solve the difficulty. 

23. Bttdmatundara 

Under the patronage of a ‘^Kispanirayapa*’ 
husband of Eamalivati Devi, another poet 
named Syama-Sundara also flourished. 


80. Nett, Cat,, p. 60. 

81. The Bhanita of his solitary poem : mqf 

^ III9 1 CM srfir* ipm wit ll t w tit i 

mnntfk qfil IJW ll p. IIS). Note that Kamate* 
vati oooursas the name of the queen of Arjuna Baya 
(8), and also that of the patron of Gorinda auflioe of 
tic deeqrilwd h®^‘>w (m Fert W1 oh. ViP) *, eep al«o 
f,n. below 88. 
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24. KatMondrd^na (T 1406-1527) •• 

He was the greatest patron of Maithili song 
after the great Sivasidiha. He patronised 
several poets and was himself a poet. I have 
found a whole Padsvali after his name— -contain* 
ing most of the favourite poems of bis court. 
In one of bis songs he refers to a 'Nasirs’ Shah 
who may 1^ identical with Nasarat Shah of 
Bengal (1518-31), son of Husain Shah, the 
oonqderoT of Mithila who practically brought 
Oinivira dynasty to a close •• 

"Kamsanrpati” is perhaps a variant of 
‘Kadieansrsyapa’ the title of this royal poet. 

It is remarkable how glorious an Age 
Maithili lyric had at the court of Eadisansri- 
ya^a. Fortunately, we are able to have a 
glimpse into it when we look to the following 
names : 


25. Govtnda ** 


82. Poems with EaibiaJiarsya^s in the BhamtS t 
(t) KNP No. 41 JRror only 
(q) N. No. 5^5 ifiesiuqg (P*b. as N. G. 

479). 

(ORTp. 

iv) BT p. 97 U|f 

^ dMk •fieiRRsi II 

And see also f. n. below Nos. 85. 86, 87, 88. His 
qtieena' name given usually as Soramadevl. 

88. See SINGH, p. 80. , 

84. Bhanifa in N. No. 41 (Quoted by N.G. as pada 708): 

4igniit»W na«®iy- 

88. There is at least one more poet OovindadSsa 
end one more Govinda, the dramatist, to be diseussed later 
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26 . K^ndtha ** 

27. Bdwtandtha 

28. Bridhara ** 

'Govinda* was as intimately connected 
with Kaibsansrsyana as the ivoet Vidyspati was 

00 . There ere severel poeme arailable with the following 
Bhanitas : 

(а) Poems whioh mention Qovinda, Eaihsanftrayafta 

and/or Soramadevi : 

(t) KNP No. 55 N7 9«i; TOvr ^ 

(^) KNP No. 57 *Rft dlW ^ WIW 

(^) KNP No. 79 dim m*! dsTOW tflsw iR 
5*11^ 

(v) KNP No. 107 t|dl m tIR ‘bflRRHW dlftpf 

RJl 

(*) KNP No. 18' dmimR dNIst 

(^) RT p. 101 m? dmimR BrRI sir It 18 

not clear if the poem is by Govinda or by Kadtsa* 
nflrftya^a) 

(e) RT p. 102 W RT dWTTpI dlwl^ TOR II 

(б) Poems which mention only 'Oovinda* or *Kavi 

Qovinda* : 

(q) KNP No. 72, 99. 146. 136. 

(e) Poems which mention Vuudeva as Oovinda's pat* 
ron : 

(O KNP No. 12 TO toRIR 
See above f. n. 81. 

86. KNP No. 50 VldklN TOTO »RSHRR fC Vl etc. 

87. KNP No. 98 dim TOT TON mftRN TOTOT 

TOR^ 

88. N. No. 146 |;r TOT tftiSRITO TWt »fk 

( dim ( ) ^ m8l and Vidy&vinodandtahttantra Rm *8 
ddlTORNi^flRiiN^ff^qf TOidli 
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with MahsTS^ diraeidiha. He also refers to one 
•Vssudeva Naresa” in one of his poems. •• 
Probably this Yssndeva is the same person 
as Vssudeva patron of Gonrhi MiSra (oon. 
temporary ofMabsrsja Bsmabhadrasiiiihadeva 
1482M496 The date of Govinda is thus 
fairly certain : round about ? 14824527. 

There is, however, a great difficulty in 
identifying him. The name Govinda has been 
a very common name in Mithila and it had 
many an illustrious bearer. Chief among them 
are these : 

(a) MM Govinda Tbakkura who was a great 
devotee of Krsna® ‘ and the writer of a highly 
praised commentary of Kdvya.Praid§af called 
Kdftya-Pradlpit. His son Devanstha Thskura 
wrote *Mantra Eaumudi* a Tantra work, in 
410 La. Sath. (1529 A.D )• ■ MM < 'ovinda Thak- 
kura was son of KeSava Thskura and Sono Devi 
and lived in village Bhadaura.** (5) Govinda* 
dssa, the great Maithila poet who was a conte- 
mporary of Mahsrsja Sundara Thl^ura. ( 0 ) 
Govinda author of Ifalaearitandta, About these 
tvpo authors more information will be given 
later, (d) Govinda (ancestor of Vidyspati) 
author of Pdjdpradipa. ( 0 ) Govinda, the author 
of one of the most beautiful Mahedavsp^is : 

SW iw 4f|ui, yiiRR 


89. ENP No. 12. 

90 MI40. I pp. 454 and R. Jha “Deolaration of a 
iSarayantrl” OOP Xn. 

9l|. There ia a famous legend about him giren in 
the Introdnotion to his KivyapraMpa, Benares edition. 
Govinda the author of Govinda tattvaniritaya (Nepal Oat. 
p. 17-18) may be identified srith MIC Gbvinda Thakura. 

92. MMO n« Intr., p. 4. 

93. Introduotion to KdvyaproUpa, .^enaipes Edition, 
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sBm ^ Ml Ml, ^ IM ftnnr Ml 

ftnr BR m «i« I 
EwRI n\K lit, Wit tuts^ tit 
Mtt MiMtt n** 

Perhaps this Govinda flourished after 17th cen.‘ 
tury. (/) MM Govinda whose Ms. is noted in 
Ntpa{ Oat. (La. Sam. 52?/64l?),( Same is ‘a* ?)•■ 
(p) Govinda who flourished in 1525 Sake =1603 

A.D.»* 

It is most probable that our poet Govinda 
is the same as the famous scholar MM Govinda 
Thakkura. 

Govinda shows great felicity of expression 
and command over language. 

Ei^nstha is difficult to indentify. We do 
know of one Brahmapa Eaiinatha the author 
of a SanskrU work, Taduvanua-Kdvya^^ His 
father was Sankara and his mother Bohipi. 
But there is no certainty if he is the verna- 
cular poet too. 

Bsmanstha does not expressly mention the 
name of Eaiusanlraya^a as his patron. He, 
however, refers to the latter*s favourite queen 
Sorama and his poem is found in the Anthology 


9A Quoted by Dmabandhu Jba MHhilabh6fA Vttbfo- 
tana, p. 279. He may be the lUtb Century Maithili poet 
famous for his Mabeiavanls. See him below in Part 111 
of this work. The poem m full has been supplied to me by 
Ft. Hinabandbu Jba. 

9tii p. 19. 

96. MMCUIp.2. 

97. Nepal Cat. p. 232. 
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oontaining poems popular in the Age of 
Kaihsaniriyg^a* 

Sridhara calls himself a contemporary of 
Firoz Shah •* (Firoz Tughlak ?) in a Maithili 
work of his the Vidysvinoda nstaka-tantra pre. 
served in Bajaguru Hemraja’s library. He may 
be identified with either the ancestor of Visp.u> 
pun ••or with Tarkkiosrya Thakkura, author 
of a commentary on Kdvyaprahdta—oiie of the 
extant Mss. which is dated La. Sam. 291 
(1410 A. D.) when Devasimha and Sivasimha 
were ruling over Mithila. •®® 

Conclnsion 

The downfall of the Oinivara Dynasty was 
a landmark in the history of Mithila. It 
marked the passing away of an illustrious 
court. Eaiusansrsya^a was the last king and 
with his death the centre of literary activity 
was disrupted for a number of years. 

The Oinivsra Dynasty left an indelible 
mark on the history of Maithili literature. 
It produced at least six prominent poets, vig^ 
Vidyapati, Amptakara, Caturbhuja. Oovinda, 
6hi$ma) and Eamsanarsyapa. The kings of the 
dynasty were as much interested in the 
cultivation of learning and the arts as their 
queens, other relatives, and the courtiers. 
Almost every one who was important in 
public life, encouraged Vernacular poets. We 
have the evidence of the famous king Sivasiihha 
and his consort Lakhims, Padmasimha and 
his queen Visvssa De\1, Oandra Simha and 
his wife, and various others — as to how friendly 
and enthusiastio they were in the company 


88. Vidgdvinodandfakatatitra (Oontaining 94 Songs) in 
the Library of Hemraj Sharma, Nepal. Oat. Ho. 8 Kha. 

99. Patna Umversity Jemnal 1 No. 8 p.*18i 
109. SlNOHp.7i. 
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of emiiient' men of letters. KsdisanirsyanA^s 
Age marked a high water mark in this 
tradition. It seems that he was responsible 
for great literary activity during his reuSQ* 
His own name appears in the Bhanitis of 
several poems as a poet and his relations with 
Gorinda appear to be as olose and intimate as 
those of sivasimha and Yidyipati. 

Throughout this period there is outspoken 
imitation of the writings of the great poet 
Yidyapati. Almost all poets wrote on Badha* 
Knpa’s love sports, or on lore in general, on 
Ganga, Siva and dakti. They arouse the same 
kind of emotions with the help of similar 
imagery as Yidyapati. Barely do we oome 
across a poet who shows any distinctive method 
or technique. They have, however, always 
great felicity of language, musical rhythm and 
sweet lilt. 

The downfall of Oinivara Dynasty was 
followed by great political uneasiness and 
dislocation in the administrative machinery 
of the country. From about 1527 to 1557 when 
the new Dynasty was founded by Mahsrsja 
Mahe^a Thikura, there was a break in the liter- 
ary activity of Mithila. The centre of gravity 
shifted to Nepal where the royal courts had, by 
force of circumstances, oome to patronise Maith- 
ila intelligentsia. That is why the next sec* 
tion of Yidyspati's successors is made up 
mostly of Me^li writers. It does not mean tilat 
there was no poet in Mithila proper imme* 
diately after 1527, but the paucity of their 
number is remarkable as contrasted with that 
which preceded 1527 or which succeeded 1557.' 

m 

BUOOBSSOES OF YIDYAPATI (c. 1527*0.1700) 

Before we examine the poets who belong 
to this group, it must be pointed out that this 
29 
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seoUon properly belongs to the 111 Fart of the 
present work. We are oonsidering these poets 
here for the sake of oonyenienoe merely. 

In Mithila 

1. Hariddta^^* 


Haridasa is a very common name in Bra< 
jabhll literature.^^* But our Haridasa is per- 
haps Haridasa brother of the famous poet 
Govindadasa (o. 1643-1670). His only extant 
poem is a simple and charming Naoan : 

M ^ iTf I ilSR I 
WR tRRlI 

^ ^ 119^^ fiift I 

WPWT •! WW wit ^WFn II 
etf eftr dtft l 
aif eraa aiift xma sniq il 
<f<i«T 0 r 9 snw I 
WBf aadrfhdtft^siR II 

dWamajfRwnln IP°® 

2. Mahi&a Thdkura ( 1556 - 1569 )* 

With tile establishment of the new Dynas- 
ty in Mithila in about 1557, we have once again 
a stable court patronizing learning and poetry, 
though it was after some time that the glory 
that was associated with the Maithila courts 
could be fully revived. Maharaja Mahela Thaku- 
ra the founder of the new Dynasty was himself 

101. BTP.61-6S. 

108. Dr. Sakumsrs Sen History of BrajaUtlt Litera- 
ture p. 436. 

103. BTp. 61-68. 

104. Tour poems in Oetantha Jha's Introduotion to 
his edition ot Umapstite Pdn/dtalanws pp. 6-6 and 
hklWL 
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interested in his mother-tongue, unlike other 
great scholars of his day. After his abdication 
in about 1569, he passed the evening of his 
life at Ksii on the banks of Gangs. Ihere he 
is said to have composed the famous hymns on 
Gangs and Tsis. It is noteworthy how direct 
and simple his expression is. A scholar of the 
first rank, engaged in the study most abstruse 
of all Systems of Indian Philosophy, when he 
had to 6 a 7 something in his mother-tongue to 
give vent to some of his highest feelings ho 
could not help himself*— he breaks the sophistic- 
ated and over-wrought phraseology of Vidys- 
patPs tradition : 

avifii iTsw uT^r II ( sfjm ) ii 

IB m srv ii 

^ SR ^sisr dlvT wr gvw dsis ii 

dl«c (R srEnrq qrr ii 

% w gvror % sn^, *5 4 h: srro^ 11 

wfltfir uIq sftn % II 

3. Bhagiratha Aaia*®* 

We have some poems with Bhagiratha or 
Bha’ratha in their Bbanitss. They are probably 
by the same man. He refers to Msnasingh 
(died 1618) as his patron. Msnasingh was the 
famous general of Akbar, at first on the Kabul 
Frontier and subsequently in Behar. Grierson 
says of Msnasingh : 

He was **a great patron of learned men and need to 
give poeto, a lakh of rupees for a single verse.**'®* 

105. IbA 

100 . KNPNo .140 sdl It wg arfVRfl I fq 
HHdfdd) qto. 

ANP No. 117 iHTilf ufiqft (Patron *s name) aiid 
KNPNo .46 ir(tft!)cqqi(l 

107. Grierson Vsr nacqlar Zitsraturs of 
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The date of Ifenasiogh 43oinoide8 with that 
of Bhagiratha Thgkura (or Megha Thskura), 
brother of Mahsnja MaheiSa Thikura. It is, 
therefore, possible to indentify Bhagiratha 
Eavi with Bhagiratha Tbakura and place him 
in the second half of the sixteenth century. 

4. Mhindtha Th&kuira^<>* (1559/71 1690/93?) 

5. Loeana^^* 


Locana is the Herald of a new age since 
‘the down.fall of the court of Kaihsansrsyana. 
By his time, the court of the new dynasty bad 
established for itself once more the traditional 
reputation of Maithila courts as centres of Lit- 
erature and art. Mab§rsja Mahingtha Thskura 
was interested in vernacular composition as is 
evinced by his devotional song in praise of 
Eili composed in 1601 on the occasion of the 
departure of his younger brother, Narpati Ths- 
kura, to subdue certain turbulent chiefs. It is 
quoted below to indicate the depth of Mahi- 
nstha Thskura’s feeling and sincerity of his 
emotions : 

^ ilsr gsr % ac ^ II 

mv spf dlqsr VC snt I 

«fk 3<ic cif^ alits fieri 

vfk fif ve v« qfitvv fps If fhisia VKT II 
iRR wnq fif 3qe e| aik i 

OTfii qfir qftm v*i twft w II'*® 

108. Cetanatba Jha op. ctt. p. 10-11 andlBAKH^l quote 
the same poem. 

109. BT 8 songs pp. 41, 43, 45. 46. 48, 50. 84 100. Notable 

Bbanitss are : sftv? . qRl VPT (P- 44) and 9^9... 

t1|(Tlk qfir «lf|9iv ip. 45. 46, 84) qq 

sreqftvnR (p. 48.50). 

)1Q* See ft 108 above. 
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>i9 

It was in the courts of Mabinitha 
Th^kura and his brother Karapati ITbsIcura 
that Maithili lyric once again rose to glory. 
INarapati Thikura was an expert in music 
and particularly loved *Dbuni’ (Dhvanif)^'* 
songs. Looana testifies to his powers and aBori> 
bee his own achievement to his patronage and 
encouragement. 

We shouldt ohronologioally speaking, discuss 
Looana» after Govindadiss, but for the sake 
of convenience we shall take up Locana first. 

In recent years scholars of music have 
pointed out here and there the importance of 
Looana as a leading mediaeval authority on 
Indian music. Among such scholars Bhat> 
kbande deserves special mention. But a 
genuine description of the life and works of 
Looana was not attempted till Nagendranatha 
Gupta used Locana’s famous wor^ B&gon 
Tarangini as a source of Vidyspati's Poems 
^9 10) Meanwhile, Pandit Dattstreya Keshab 
Josbi published from Poona an edition of 
this wok in 1918 on the basis of a manus- 
cript obtained at Allahabad. Mr. Bhsla Ohandra 
Sitarama Sukhathapkar is also said to have 
brought out an edition of it. These editions 
did not bring out the vernacular portions of 
the work. It was pandit Baladeva Mishra, 
who edited and published the complete work 
for the first time from Itaj Press, Darbhanga. 
It is still necessary to compare all the available 
editions and their originals to determine finally 
the authentic character of the text. 

Looana was unfortunately regarded as a 
Bengali for some time. Aoarya Kshitimohan 
Sen^'* has discussed the arguments in favour 


111. Singing Dhruva (?) gfilUR BT p. 8. 

118. He bee also disoasBed it in a Bengali artiole wbieb 
was later ttanslated into English in Ouer. 

terljh mS-U. 
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of establishing Looana as a Bengali in an 
artiele contributed to the Technical Sciences 
section of the Twelfth All-India Oriental 
Conference. Dr. Subhadra Jha in a very full 
discussion on the “Time and Domicile of 
Looana " says : 

"The vene (ivMeh quoted h» Mr, Sen from the co2e- 
phon of the Poona edttten to prope that Locana was 
a Bengali contemporary of Beilhla Seri! does not refer 
either to the compilation of the work or its author. 
It simply means the CRftf oonstellation was in 
Aglin on the partieular day on whioh BalUla Sen 
ascended the throne in 1082 of the daks era. H~»d 
there been any reference to the date of compilation 
of the book in the Me of whioh it has been found, 
there would have (been) no word like (were) 
or there would hare been an adrerbial word Ulf 
to get the verse oonstrude with the line 
Vft <tHKK(j[^ CinHl to give an 

impression that the verse also formed a part of the 
(origmal) oolophon. Therefore, what I think to be 
right 18 that this verse was inserted not by Loohana 
which 18 not possible to believe, but by some reader 
or copyist Such addition of irrelevant matters 
in Sanskrit Mss by later day writers of Mss or 
readers is not unknown. The late Sir Qanganatha 
Jha noticed several lIldiKlfHmtrs in the Mss of 
the books on ifllltaT. All that the verse is worth 
for is that it fixes the date of Ballala’s ascending 
the throne with some certainty, and it has nothing 
to do with 

There is, therefore, no palpable reason to sup* 
pose with Acirya E. Sen that 

"Most probably this newly oomposed book was offers 
ed publioly as a suitable present by the oourt mu8i> 
oians on the auspicious day of Ballala's aooession 
to the throne.”**^* 

On the contrary, in the manuscript of Pt. 
Baladeva Mishra^ edition the above verse is 

118. "Time and Domioile of Looana, Patna Undversi^y 
Journal L it, p, S8>89. 

114. VitihwcAlharati Quarterly 1944. p, 817. 
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The Ms of Shriharsha’s NAISHADHA copied by Lochana in Shake 16(^2 (1680 A D ) 
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completely absent. It gives several stanzas in 
praise of the kings of Mithils from Mahefo 
Thikura to Mahinstha Thskura under whom 
Looana compiled the work for the pleasure of 
the king’s brother Narapati Thskura ri673-1690). 
Besides this, there is a manuscript of Naivtdha 
copied by Looana dated in 1603 Sake (1681 
A.D.). Lastly, the Pafijl contains a full 
account of the ancestors and desecendants of 
Looana. It is, therefore, without doubt that 
Looana belonged to Mithils and it was he who 
compiled the famous work on music. 

As to his exact date we have the following 
verse quoted by Oands Jbs from a Ms. in Loo- 
ana's own hand, which is now lost : 

gSTRTOtRIW I, 

ndlsw IP “ 

This verse implies that the work was 
copied in 1702. Another Ms., probably of Bdga- 
taranginif also noticed by (lands Jbs, is dated . 
1607 iske tA. 1685 A.D. which seems to be the 
date of the composition of the work. 

The published family tree of Looana is as 
follows 


115. This Ms. is preserved in the Baj Library and a 

copy the following line has been repro- 
duced at the end of the Darbhanga edition : 91% 

II Subhadra Jha points out that ‘Baisma* 
was wrongly read as ‘UdySna* by the editor. 

116. Darbhanga edition, Introduction, p. Gttia- 



Bkahare Kankaula (^roMyo), 

Vsidsranatlia Jha 
Paramananda Jlia 

Baba Jha 
I 

MM. Looana Jha 

His descendants are living to*da7 in village, 
UJsna, district Darbhanga. It is almost certain 
that the surname of the original ancestor of 
Looana was Upsdhysya, not as some people 
have made out, ‘Pandita’. Indeed, from^ the 
surname of his present descendants it is likely 
that Locana was known as Looana Jha. 

The place of Bdgatarangini in the History 
of Maithila music need not be discussed here. 
It IS enough to note that while this work is 
valuable in determining the time-limit of many 
otherwise little or .unknown poets'^* and in 
helping the building up of a chronological 
account of Miithill poets, it is an undying 
record of the wide-spread activity in the music 
of the day. The work is also an evidence of 
the greatness of Looana's musical scholarship. 
He distinguishes the various melodies of the 
Mithils school of music with acuemen and tact. 
Indeed, it appears that he was the first man to 
finalise the description and definition of Maithi- 
la Bl^as and Bagipis on the basis of chandas 
(metres). It is hence also his unique contri- 
bution to the study of the structure and the 
prosody of Maithili lyrics. 

Looana was oonyersant with the language 
of Hadhya Defia (Hindi) as well as with that 
of Mil^ili. He distinguished this two languages 


117. In all about forty poets ate represented in this 
anthology, inoluding about iS songs of Vidyapati and 9 of 
Looana himself. 
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in clear terms. He has obyiously greater 
affection' for the latter. He considered his own 
poems in Maithilx as important as those of 
VidySpati. He has quoted Yidyspati almost 
invariably followed by his own poems (of. 

Amqb: i m 

His lyrics are of the usual erotic kind. 
He does not in any way stand very much high 
above the ordinary as a poet. The following 
sj^oimens taken on different topics illustrate 
his poetic qualities : 

(t) An ‘Abhissriki’ : 

^ IS^ qfsi SI tI<*ST I 

qfCt eiqR fbnq fira il 

w(*wrftr wql, jrsRiwapft i 

wPKr 3^ eroti qftR qqq uswn ii 

vn vtfi qflift qsR wnv ( w ) sft l 

qdl II 

SaO i 

qpfl 393 wu qqRrnwiwisft ii‘i* 

(it) A Hymn to dakti: 
iq wi qq qst eoe ibqgft sn^qrir i 

sifNa qsfir qqq «fiqq qqq finrv qq gdr ii 

’ifl^ qi^ qlk 9f^ si^ ^ qq 9% I 
qftq q fi ftqft^ 8931% Ii 

3? <An fqirq sra^ qi% I 

q qqq qqf^ wn M q|‘ q q(|« i(q qq% Ii 
Aqsr wmfinmi qsQtr dlq qqq qsqqb i 
qf^q qnrftr qqq wibq qqcilr li 
gir qi^m qwT i^q qfk birift qhK sqqiq; i 
19 33Y3 ‘shqq* snq» !!**• 

U8. BTp.4UiS. 

119. BTp. 99.100. 

50 
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'€Mfa-^Kv^nilih6n ^roMgo) 
Mm. Buoikarft Jha 
dbadUa Jha 
Kn^hdua Jha 


f 1 1 i 

Gah^ldssa Govinda- Handtaa Ramadua 
dtta 


I 

Daughter married to Dtmodara 
Thakar’e (Maheda Thakur’e 
elder brother) grand-aon 
Mnran Thakura 


baoghter married 
to Mahftrija 
PUBSOTTAMA 
THAEUBA 


All his brothers seem to have been poets. 
We know Gangsdisa to be the author of two 
Sanskrit works of poetry— and 
Qangivildta, Haridssa, we have already seen 
above as a Maithili poet. Bamadisa will be 
discussed as a dramatist in the next part of the 
present work. 

Traditionally Gtovindadssa is said to have 
written a work called JErsna-ZitkS.'** Perhaps 
it was the name given to the series of l^dha*’ 
Kpspa Fadas which are known after him today. 
For, his poems have a unity of description and 
treatment in the delineation of Enpa's sports 
and the Vjraha of the Goifis. 

The poetry of Govindadgsa has very mar. 
ked differences from^ that of Vidyspati. Wnile 
Vidyipati is sophistioated| piles metaphor upon 
metaphor, creates courtly atmosphere of joys 
and sorrows of human life and in general 
succeeds in entering the sentiments of men and 
women at large in simple and directly sensual 
language, Gk>vindad5sa is straight-forward, bves 


ISS. IM : Oetanatha Jfbh «nd later »n Oladft Jha in 
Ippendiz to bjs BdmAiMpa. 
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to play upon the sound and meaning of letters 
and words, is erotically devotional, writes not 
for any courtly audience but for the satifaotion 
of a devout heart, and has sometimes express, 
ed in obscurest but most sensuous language 
the emotions of a poetic artistt 

Dr. Sukumar Sen has thus summed up the 
leading qualities of his poetry : 

** He drew largely upon olasBioal lyric poetry for 
treatment in ▼ernaoular. All the simple and 
oomplez figures of speeoh and other devioes known 
in Sanskrit Bhetorios were utihsed by onr poet. 
But the greatest aobievement eeaeeeeee eee is metrioal 
perfeotion added to mnsieal assonance and rbytb. 
mio movement For this the poet had to take 
the course to Amtprisa^** which never marred the 
beauty of his poems as it would have surely done 
in case of poems by an inferior poet. This love 
for alliteration and assonance is not infrequently 
responsible for the absence of thought. Though 
only the external polish is apparent in his poems, 
it cannot be denied that the poet’s power of desor- 
bing the amorous sentiment and his colourful 
Imagination were of a very high order ace ■ •••eee 
The music of his verses and rythmic diction of his 
language, full of Tatsama and semi Tatsama words 
and forms, compensates for everythmg. 

” The poet modelled his songs after those of Vidya. 
pati (whom he calls hu master in one of bis 
poems)'** He has written on the 


Its. He uses Anupitsa or alliteration in many ways. 
Often he would use in a Pada words which begin with the 
same letter e.g. see in the 1 part of SjUgira Bhaiandvatt 
CStbitya Fatra ed.) Padas 189 (ga). 141 (na), 148 (ra). 148 
(tp). 144 (da). 145 (la). 146 (tha). 148 (eha^ 149 (ba). 151 
^haX 158 (ha), and 159 (dha). The beauty of some of 
these poems has, contrary to what Dr. 8, Ben says, been 
marred by the excessive use of alhteration and assonanee. 
Those poems which do not have this kind of alliteration 
are often definitely superior to these. 

184. qRnpf I 

fRfi gi% 1 9to> 



StJOOBBSOBS OF.VIDYAPATr 

ptyoholoi^wl •■PMt and on all diflecent topics of 
tho lovo story of Bftdlui and >1 

**MuBioal word paioing was hu fotU^** Kersr- 
tbeless m the depiction of the passion and the 
disappCintment of We and its Intensity, he has 
really very few e4ttalB....».«.He has fnot) dealt 
with the filial and friendly sentiment VtHt^lya and 

Sai^»a Bkttva When they are song m the 

right fCtfttaga style, the songs of Qo yinda^sa 
become extremely enjoyable 

wt i ftTO I w thfW m n” 

('* Sweet to the tongue and a treat to the ears, 
Oo 7 indadasa composes his radiant songs”).^** 

The defects of his poetry are a natural 
corollary to bis qualities. There is more artis. 
try, more sweetness and more smoothness in 
the movement of the lines, than depth of feel- 
ing, largeness of vision and intensity of imagi- 
nation. It is no exaggeration to say that 
meaning is saorified to formal beauty in his 
poems. 


-"Nagendranatha Qupta Vasumati edition of 

Vtdy&paU Poddiulf P. 1. 

125. trana (Estrangement and annoyanoeX Niylkft,. 
‘Bahuvallabha'-Ntyaka. Viraha when Kyp^a goes to 
Gbkola, (including Barahamasas), Basalila. Akffa-Xjlda, 
Holl-Vasantallla, Eff^avar^ana, Badhararpana, Abhisara, 
Union — all these are dealt with in his poems. Voluptuous 
songs are, however, rarer in him than in Vidyapati, 

* 181. a|i^ ««*» fiPTOft filpRfI VWI iftW ifft 

?MT q? f wrai dae* vm ^ dft 

epa V ^ inf ^ifr wq 

ilqt^ wqq «qqv vw tRfqqfi eq ainftr *iWl*qqie 

-^z'flK-tWHiqqft (Intro, p. 5X 

127. &rngitra Bhajona-Gfttdvatt, edited by Ur. A. Jha, 
pt IL p. 69. except that is ^ in the text. 

128. Dr. Sukumar Sen Htst. of Brafabun IM, pp. ^109, 

IH, 



MAXTBXLI tlTBBATOftlS 


The following poems are ohosen as the best 
speoimens of his poetry ; 

(i) Itedhff praotioeses Abhissrat 

aiff HR en qiag I 

RIRft Rift Rift ftR|V Ri^ftr 11 
RiRR sv vftmRRi aiftr I 

WRRRR RftiRIRR R^ Riftift Riftr II 
RRR ^9 Rlftft ftftR RRIRR) nftl I 
R^ RR R# 3iPPRR ftRIR RI^ n 
SRRR RRR RftR RR RIRR «R SRR *1 VIR I 
RftRR RRR RR RIRR iW^RRIR RWIR II ' ■ • 

(ii) Bsdha shows her intensity of desire in 
Viraha thus : 

i tflf RRftrflRiRfrifftRlRII 
ftRRRRTRSftRHRTf IRlRtlRRlft ^Rnfl Rgi^ll 
ft RfiRR ftR PieftiRRfi I *ift #R Rftwi iftsnft Rgldll I 
ft 4IRR R; ftRfR RIR I Rk sblRlft ilRnfr ^ R1R II 
fR r; rrrr rrrr irir I lift sNr rrr fisnft Rg sir II 
^ifrRRIR Rft RWr ^Ift I ft RWR R? ^Ift Ift iftlft 11“® 

(iii) ElrsPA’R description : 

Rg fft ftiRiRr I Rmftr RRR RRirfh^ e^ II 
RRT fft RARg ftg inrahr i rk fftR srt gRf R* N 

ifl ft fRIR RRRIR I RRR RRWRRR R f ftS RI R || ffJR H 
RR ftRRTR ftR iIRRr ftRIR I Hft ^fft fftR RIRRi RfR II 
R1R ft RRR VftR RRR?R I Ift ft RftV wftftR) giR II 
RRRRT RRT ft R!RRr RROR I Of R«f R ft ggR R 1 R || 
iftftRRW R^ RftW 1 Rtf ftRRIR RRR|||l«» 

^y) Bsdhs*8 description : 

Rft Rft RTRI iriRR ^ Rft RRfftftRg ig^Rtf | 
SrRRgfftft RftRRftftft RRft gf R Rft RRORRH || 

IW. draSAra-BAa/aiia-Oltdwig, pi. II pada 114 , 

ISO. Impart I padallA 

VSlf Ibid, part U pada 



gtrOOBB^BS OF VIOTA^ATI iM 

fc ft wHmN t i 

m 11^ iif^ if 
3f ^4) I 

*Kwi*wft ^ wn^'Wa^t ^rtN4T« qs< i in ? n4 i ii'** 

(v) Msdhava as diva : 

snfv ^ ^ M «n<rff ^nsn i 
iN srt«iir mft stot ti 
*»m w dih jjfR ^ I 

1^ SITK ItSF ^ f5 ?S IAt li F^W 11 
^,<jjKlhrwa5dfiiWWTit«ri 
dif( m iRuv sf ^ II 

in| fssr ^ f^<Ks^ ^ 3^ I 

*WNw« ^ W ^ in*K *wift«r ?WHf| ^ II • •• 

(vi) Badhs lamenting her Viraba : 

5WI% *itf I iR %< ?N5I I 

^^fis 1 3s>Rr 4ti ^i«is II 
93 13 3^^ I ^ (f II 
imrar 0^ sfc ijbr I SOS crV ii 
<1^ f%S ^ W I % ns ^ sif Ii 
<ra^ 99n^ wa I % 44 44T4 II 

lilflpww wdt wjs I^ftwa* n ftwn s ii’** 

Several minor poets whom it has not been 
possible to indentify at all may be now grouped 
toigether. 

1. Bhaveaadurati*** 

2. Bhavdnin6iha'^**^la a poem he speaks 
of his patron as Hrpadeva. He may be identi. 
fied with Aysoi Dube. 


ISS. Ibid, pad* 49. 

189. lUd, part 1 pads 44. 
U||. IWd,p»ftII.peda.7l* 
188. KNFNo.m. 

186. BTp.95. 



ICAITBILI LltBSAttfUM 


MO 

3. Caturdnana he the same of 

Catura Caturanaf). 

4. J)haranidhara^**~~7f^ know of two 

Dhara^idharas ; one Dharanidera is father of 
Oangs-Yi^nu^** and the other the copyist of 
Bamspati Upadhysy’s Frffosidra*’*® (in 6ake 
1602-1680 A.D.). 

5. may be identified ae the 
compiler of Bhaktiratndvali by Vi^pupuri 

6. Jagardma*®*— Is he the same as 
Jayarama the commentator of Kdvyapra- 
kdia^"^** or as Jyaramadatta the drama* 
tisti*** (=pt ni oh. II 

7 . KumudlM^ 

8 . itdfd Lahhanaeanda.^*’ 

9. Nrpa PriUndtha.^*^ 

10. Prthivicanda^*^ refers to his patron 
one Mallika Dulara. 

11. Kavirdja Puranamalla^** may be 
identified with one Prapa Malla of Giddhaura 
who built a temple of Vaidyanatha and was 

137. RT p. 61 63. 

138. RT p 98. 

139. Nepal Oat. p. 154. 

140. MMOIIp.35. 

141. RT p. 88 Jayakr^pa is the exact name in the 
text. 

141a. MMO Il-iii p. 99. 

143. Several poeme in N. O. and Venipuri’s ed. e.g. 
p.358. 

143. MMOlliip.87. 

144. RTp.68. 

145. KTp. 110. 

146. RTp. 80 

147. N No. 308 tl f ^ Wffn 

Sim I 

148. RTp. 51*53. 



8fTOOS80t>S8 Olr VlDirAPATl 

A 06ieii and a'patron ot poete'^ [DUt. (jUSamz 
gkgrjt Oazeteer under 'Giddhauxal' 

12. Batndi JTae* »*•— may be Mectified 
with Kari Batna^*® who flourished at the dourt 
of a Bajf Lakhanacanda (t same as Ko. 8 aiMve) 
husband of Devaiadevi, or as Kavi Bainst 
the author of SarvgoXuMid (before IblO)**’ 

13. ffaddnanda*^^ we know one Maithi^ 
Badananda the author of a Smrti work in 
Bundelakhanda, *** but be may not haire anjr* 
thing to do with this SadSDanda< 

14. BaagAma JECael.**^ 

Besides these; numerous annonymous 
poems are quoted in the Anthologies and many 
poems have lost their Bhanitss for some readofl 
or the other. 


In NepaL 

1 . Biddhi Naranngha^ • • t? SiAha Bhnpati)* * • 
hiabu Bfl^endranatba Qupta #fongly. 
regarded 'Bhapati* or 'Simha Bhtipati* to be 


149. BT p. 77 aad p. lOS. 

150. BTp. 105. 

151. Nepal Cat. p. 33. 

153. BT Pb US and EBP Ho. 103. 

15S. Madkukafa IV, Nos. 31.S3 ; 0. 1605.37. 

154. KHFNo. 47. 

155. (0 KNP Hos. 19. lb. 31. 32, 33. 34 ftnAPU mi 

' {\) KHF No. 50 qefdO 

(I) EHP Nob 113. Il9. 120. t2l fuq ^ 

(V) BHi9i M» (B) Ho. 133 («) ^ Ml dtftf 

(It may refer to Got art^ f ) 

(q) BTp. 74 dte. 

156. BT.P.7S UFTII 
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anQ^er name fo? divaeimha or Vldy«i»ti.**» 
Thete ie eyerjr reaeon to believe that tbm was 

name of sdme other poet. *Bhopsti inay 
bathe Nepalese royal poet ‘Bhepatindra*. Or, 
we know of one Siihha— Bhopsla who wrote 
a oommentary on fljngiradeva’s Battgiithraina' 
h»ra and the Bem&fnava-tudh&han^^* This 
Simba Bb&p>la may be identified with Bhapila- 
Slmha a Maithila king of Ksrni(a Dynasty.* •• 

He might still, however, be identified with 
“ 8imha-Nrpati*»»*® who is clearly the famous 
Nepalese king Siddhi-Narasimha of Pstan who 
ruled from (about 1620-1657* •*). He seems to 
have been a prolific poet and a whole Padivah 
is known after him. His poems also bear the 
Bhanitis of “Ntpasiihha,” “Narasimha” and 
*'Biddhi Narasimha*’ He is known to have 
been the author of a drama too.*®* 


’Siddhi’ Narasimha was a ‘saint* (a jivan. 
mokta) and ruled for about forty years. He 
enlarged the durbar of Lalitpur. He made 
one Vidvanitha Upidbysya (a Maithila ?) his 
Kutu. He loved Eiypa and Ridhs. He relin- 
anished worldly affairs on the 12th of Migha- 
Emia Nepili Sam. 772 (— 1652 A.D.) and went 
on a pilgrimage. Thd attributes of this poet- 


UT He eDpeers to have inteipretad BhapatUmgha as 
fiiTaeimha. and added Vidyspati’s name in the Bbanitu. 

158. Krtahnameohari, HUtort cf CUu$todi Seiitrit 
lAUrMuttt P. *®® 81HOH p. Id7. 

189. See U. IX P. 188. Lalitapur Insotw*w“ 
Mataeinsha (dated SSrdJTeb. 1687) where It is mentaonrf 
Slt^nsadeva 7 OaAgadevaT Wpitoha 7 ^niaBiiliha7 
&ktieiihha 7 fibnpalasiibha 7 Harisi^^erk X P. 
Jaeuwal thought him to be referred to by Oanda Jba too, 
1 to JbmiMsra). 

160. BT p. 74 and XHP Noe. 118, 110. IKb 181. 

161. Wright, HMtery ei Nspsl, p. 848. 

168 Bee below part lU. 
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king’s personality ■ are sammed np thus by the 
ti«kditional Brahmapas :*** 

"Siddhi Nuailmha, the Omhleoieatt the jhraahnik^, 
the eheete, the favourite of Kriahha, tiiemaiaer 
yogi, the ehief of poeta.' the relmaviaher of the 
world, the son (•descendant of the fapply oO 
Harisuhha. He who repeats this Sloka wiU be abaol* 
ved from sin.” 

The extant poems of Narasimha are enough 
to show the great popularity he enjoyed as a 
poet. 


2. Baja Brinivdsa Malla^** 

drinivgsa was the successor of Sidddhi 
Narasimha and is said to have reigned from 
about 1657 to 1701.^*" He extended th» period 
of dancing in the month of Egrttika, inaugurat* 
ed by his father, from fifteen to twenty-five 
days. He seems to have been a great patron of 
music and dancing. 

3 Nrpa MaUa D&va*** 

It is difficult to identify. this poet with any 
known figure. Obviously, he may be either 
of the above two poets or any other Malla Bsjs. 
Possibly he is not Siddhi Narasimha, because 
he is not known to have called himself as a 
Malla in any of his poems. He might he 
identified with Bhupatindra because it is he 
alone among the poet Malla Bsjis who calls 
himself *Malla-nrpa^*' but it is better if we do 
not make anything definite so long, as some 
fresh facts are discovered. 

163 Wright, History of NopaU a MS. 

164. One poem in BT p. 48. 

165. Wright, op. cit. p. 243, ff. 

166. One poem inHKo. 170 and one poem 

inKNPNo.114 

167. OirA US (B) Noe. 4. 61. 92, etp. 



M KAiwiLi unssAnmiB 

4.. Bkufatimdra*** 

He reigned from 16IIS to 17M over Nepal. 
,irae one of t)ie most important writers of 
Ifalthili lyrics in Nepal. His songs are collect- 
ed in a Padirali. Dr. Bagc^i tot discovered 
it ; now I have also ezamine4 it. It contains 
about 100 poems. They are on a variety of 
topics. Thera arede^tional songs on Siva, Oaun, 
Hari and Sakti. Siva is called the Lord of 
Hustc <of. and a Nandi sort of 

verse in His praise'** begins this collection : 

( *nB * ) IK w w ( f ) I 

ft ft ta w fa (!) II 

ito ( vSnr ! ) iqp i 

mfk iksfks ^ aSRn ( ! ) it 

i 

( f ) es «fl wsm eft ^ il 

ee ae ( f ) »ni ftveifta Pvm ‘ 
ae era ei( ee eiftr efirae eg eei...r era ii*** 
ge«efieefeee<!)^‘g^’^ra3we i 
emr eRtoft «c(se)eefttneii neera II 
p^ ^e second song which ends 
ftSr ftfc fc fkft ^ Rra I 
e«i ftiQRfNc era II 


148. ^t) IM. e*S«. 1 and 2 , 7. 93 eto. Bhanits : 

ai^dlec or— 

(e) Ibid, e a. Nob. S. 17. 40. 55. 57. 68. BhaniU : 
swift or gw gjdftt or gjRftra W 
Ibid. e.g.. Nob. 4, 68, 98. Bhanibi t 
or g^iRepsi 

(v) Ibid. 0 g., No : 44 Bhamte : ^qiWWft e 
(|> Ibid. a«^No: 54 Bhaaitt : 

169. BHiSlaiTAHSiB) 

170, SM. 
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m 


To Hari he prays :*** 

(?) 4 

apnRr «rT«R i 

^ ^<nT<nrqis9ii« i,.. 

^ «OT I 

The largest number (moare than half) of the lot 
arf devotif»iiaji sosgs on ^a^ti. He nixvgs to 
Gauri :*»* 

an flq^n sifNiil I 

fC« ^ ^ I 

I 

or to Durga he says specifically 
an spiiMr, ^[aiqi I 
an^ ^inar i 

or to the Mother of the World 

an an sn^wft anaiii^t 

ai3v m:i ^ ann 3 shi 1 1 
or generally to Devis 
l^^anrami^ I 

an afw anh Hn II 
Ir aA aiT^ I 
nfii 3 V %an II 
qn lan sifin 
nfir( ft )sn ai?< WRW «»an II 
mai^mvift I 
n^fiRanaaian da^ii 

171. IbU. 

178. A"^ sereral othara Itnd Nos. $0, 99 % A9« 5S 
67 eto. 

178. BHi^i aiTA. MS (9). 

174. Ibid. 

175. Sihtm Pt^risui Patnk^f^^flt^U, Ba&gftbda, 1896 
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IV liK 11 

ns^ 7T tnh ^ <n% ii 

w fi^ II 

There are love songs also"»of no mean order 
ft vm V Nf vavT^ vi% H V 
e^(i()aTftfti^fFMIv3f^, ^vft vi<RRIl 
vif v^ vz vift, mrn^ iv vh ii 
nfSRvft Afti iiq^, i{jlr «R < vn ) I 
3^ Ciia ^ ^ vfttr tR, vif :t Of vft im II 
wftv a(l«ft 9jm ftv dlf ^qndl^ i 
WT Vm SR W 7 WTR, v% aft ftft ftft II 
vaa 3 % saRi ?aft aaiaflv vm i 
asaft aa ^ atftft aftaa ftaa ftaR ii 

5. Jagaijyotirmalla^^* 

He ruled over Nepal from about 1613 to 1613. 
One of the greatest patrons of music, be was 
himself a good poet. He employed many 
Maithils at his court.* 

6. Jagatprakd&amalla'^'* and or 

176. Ibid : BHAsI GlTA H8 CB) No. 37. 

177. Foams in Bbaf a Ms (B) bava Bhanitas : 

(<) No. 9» a^aaatft 

li) No.^iis ga vaalft4w i 

(I) No. 170, 171. 173. 173, 174. 175. 

8m nora about him in Ft. Ill of this work. 

178. Wright op, cU. 

179. Songs in BHA^A OITA MS (B) are many : 

(t) Bhanita in Nos. 119, ItO, 131. ISS, ISO, 1377 

oto. vaaww , 


(^) Bhanita No. 113, ywaV T W 
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Oandraaskhararimha^ *** 

Jagatpraksfiamalla of Kepal ruled from 
about 1655 to 1676. He has left us a number of 
songs. They are grouped under three headings : 
(a) Songs on the ten Avatiras of Gh>d.'*^ (6) 
Songs on Vispu.*** (p) Songs on Sadssiva.^** 
There is a great confusion in some of the 
Bhanitss of these songs. '* 71 YBPnra *’ is given 
three or four times as possible pen-names of 
JagatpraksSamalla, Jagatacan^, Oandaprakssa, 
and Candraiekhara. There is, however, one 
Bhanits [Song no. 160 in BHJLSi GITA— Ms ^)] 
which has: 

nwiwig m sri ft vFcri 

and one other (Songs Ibid ISfos. 162 and 164) 
which have : 

wNiQvig •••ft *nftr I 

Possibly CandraSekhara was a court-poet of 
Jagatprakisa and wrote poems in the latter*8 
name. At any rate, it is not very clear as to 
why Jagatpraki4a’s poems should have in 

(\) Bhanitft No U4, 

(y) Bhanita No 110, tHMSIBIg Ng gTSV «IPf, 

VHRgRnsr 

(0L) Shanits Nos. 117?, 180?, 187?, 180. 180, 131. 

133. 134, 138, 13) : or 

(%) Bhamta No. 183 : mm with ftRnftg WHm 
(o) Bhamta No. 184: 

180 . Ibid. 

.181. BHAsAQIT AMS ( B). ffter No. 153 fft ift 

«f)( ’fta "Ww swwc 1 

188. Ibid after No. 143 fft «fl lil N1# ( lAn^ { ) gqgTg 
nvA ftvw msi I 

183. Ibid after No. 145 fft BaW| 6 

OUftVNlttgRPl 
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Bhanifcs ^Oaiidn^' ^ktiara’ ^dekharasingha 
*Oandra6ekbara*. Ofoourse^ all these may be 
som^ form of a synonym of Ins name. For* 
one ‘Jagatoanda’ mentions the name Jita- 
mitTamalla : Compare Bhauiti of song No. 123 : 
irrihs ^ I ^ 

mar ^ s(N m it 

The son^s df JagatpraksSamalla are not 
ven^ poetic. They are mostly words put to- 
ge&dr just to provide some devotional ideas 
tor the use of the musicians. They are* how- 
e^^ei^, sincere and (kfvotional. 

There is a song on Qaiass i which begins 
his Padhs thus : 

<itKr^e<ini 

dtmn me eea smei ^ % me || 

There are usual prayers to Gaun and 
various forms of Sakii. The following » 
quoted as an instance : 

eil ene nfinwr mm 

eq emi eesr aer %er I 
en men fir %ef I 
<ile imm Id et« mm ihe 
amme!(f)eHnw due dM 

^ ens^ e^ MM «fiee«ier 
H 

Tke< songs on diir» aie equally moving : 

dH e^ ft? ew I 

gir M ihn lira II 

Menrmif f oMvefQ I 

em M ee qgrii 

ehsf'iewfirtNw iMwri“‘etc.. 

lii. '’isUi ClltA MB (B) No. 188. 

18». Ibid. 



sooGmoMoir tidti^ati a# 

Tk«re Mra hardljr anyhirB ■oiigMi> or Bidlife- 
Efid^ This is a loatk^d leatore of 

Jagatpndtt&kiaaVaHi 'wbrk. 

7. 

Ho roigned from about IbSO 4o 1690. • Oulir 
one of his stray lyrics is knowrn to exist ailid 
it is devotional. 


8. BanujUamaUa'^*' 

He reigned from 1721 to about 1772. Most 
of the songs from his pen are hymns to Bakti, 
and some of them are wholly in Sanskrit. 

IV 

Conclusion 

We have traced the development o: 
Maithili lyric far beyond the limits of the 
Early Maithili Literature. The tradition of 
Vidyipati’s lyrics did not end with Gtovinda- 
dssa or Jitsmitra. It also found expression 
in the dramas that were written in Mithila 
or Nepal. Poet after poet introduced lyrics 
in Sanskrit dramas and ultimately the poetic 
drama of the Eirtaniyss came to be composed 
of songs alone. Independently of drama also 

186. Two poems in BHAbI OITA. MS (B) No. Ill end 

i6& BhaniU in both : «|<| CSfl fbCllW It H 

snftNn 

187. Man; poems are eKtent in BHABA OITA. MS (B) 

(t) BhanittNos. 102. 103, 106 : ftROflRr 

(I) BhaniU Nos. 107. 108 : tMfkVffk 

(I) Bhanito Nos. 100. UO: or Ash 
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4lM'teaditioii was cftxtied on iill quite recently. 
Qriefioa colleoted some of these, and gave tlieir 
aooount in *Twenty.one Vaiebnava ^mns.*'** 
We shall not be wrong to oonclude, tbeiefore, 
that the type of lyr|pal writing set up by 
Vidyi^ati and bis contemporaries inspired the 
writers .of all . succeeding generations in 
Mithila. 


JiUBB8p.No.l88t,Vol4LXnFSrtl, 
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CHAPTER Vli 

HAITHILI DBAIAS IN NEPAL 

I 

INTBODUOTORY 

rm(imn\ 

Iflfir: iPWmftRt Sfisw^fir’; 

Rvi •TTzvdfInn' ^wwft f^pv^wK^m ii* 

Origin of Vernacnlnr Drama 

Tho edifice of Vernaoular drama was built 
on the ashes of Sanskrit drama. At the time 
when the Vernaoulars were gaining ascendancy, 
Sanskrit drama had almost declined. **The in- 
vasion of the Musalmans, who were in no 
way friendly to the growth of dramatic art*, 
gradually brought about its death. The drama 
took refuge in those parts of India where 
Muslim power was slowest to extend... .mw**** 

So powerful was the influence of Sanskrit 
dramsi however, that in those parts too the 
first attempt to evolve a more easily intelli- 
gible kind of drama— Sanskrit and Prgkrta 
were becoming unintelligible to the masses— 


1. Vidyftpati. PenifoparfAyA “Nytyavidyakatha". 

' S. 8m « g. Shipley, IntroductUin to lAtoratmo on 
PersMn Literature. 


a BUeth, Sanskrit tkamot p. M 2 -S 43 . 
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took such a form as oontiaued to give Sanskrit 
and PrdEfta as prominent a place as before ; 
only vernaouter also came to be gradually in* 
troduoediin profusion. 

Throughout the North-Eastern India, away 
from the depradations of the Muslim conquerors, 
there grew up in course of time fresh types of 
drama which were represented by the '^yatras” 
of Bengal, the **Ankia-Nata'' of Assam and the 
*‘Kirtaniya8** of Mithila. They all originated 
in some form of devotion to Krs^a, but gradu- 
ally, they all went beyond religious bounds. 
Of course, even when they were secularised, 
the predominance was given to Paurauic stories 
and legends. 

The uniqueness of Medieval Maithili drama 
lies in the simplification and rejuviiiation of 
the stage. Music and dancing formed its 
nucleus. The insistence was upon popular 
appeal. The poetic beauty, the complexity of 
action and the psychological development of 
character became less important than musical 
entertainment provided by the play. There 
was no effort to concentrate on the newness 
of the theme and on the charm of the story 
as story. This is why we have a large number 
of dramas repeatedly put on the stage with 
minor changes by different authors. 

Like the Sanskrit drama, the audience 
which witnessed the performances of Maithili 
drama was made up of men and women of 
the court. Of course, at a later stage^ an 
independant line of popular drama— <-the Kirta^ 
niyi drama— was founded which was staged 
before an audience, composed of all sorts of 
persons, the learned, the semi-literate, the illite- 
rate, the ladies, the children and the common 
folk of the locality. Naturally, in this second 
kind of drama, whatever influence of Sanskrit 
and Prikrta had remained, disappeared. 
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Thu0i Mithila was able to continue Indian 
dramatic activity in a fresh and invigorating 
form albeit in the vernacular. It is a matter 
of great importance that Maithili has a large 
number of dramas at such an early period. 

beginnings of Vemaoilar Drama in Mithila 
and die Circumstanoes Leading to 
its (jMwth in Nepal 

Maithila scholars are known to have culti> 
vated the drama even before the birth of the 
vernacular drama. Pak^adhata Miira says 
in his famous Sanskrit drama Prosnnna-lidgfAatKi 
when the Satradhira answers the question as 
to how could there be a union of the poet and 
the scholar : 

^ ft I 

The first known writer who introduced 
vernacular in Sanskrit drama was Vidyspati 
Thakura (c. 1360-0. 1^8). Unfortunately we have 
no trace of his practice having been continued 
immediately after him in Mithila proper. 
The clue, however, was taken up by scholars who 
went and received patronage in Nepal Hence 
we have a consistent account of the growing 
use of Mithila’s vernacular in the dramas in 
Nepal. By 1600, wholly vernacular plays came 
to be written. 

The relations of Nepal and Mithila have 
been very intimate from remote times. In 
Ancient times a part of Mithila lay within the 
present boundaries of Nepal. Even today some 
of the Maithili speaking distriots* lie in Nepal. 
Janakapur, her Ancient capital, and Simiion, 
the capital of Mahsrsja Nsnyadeva (O.1097), the 


A 8ooh M dwtriots of Ifohstari, Siqitavi, iloranga, 
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founder of the first historio«l dynastgr of 
Mithila, lay within her territory. 

It is said that for a number of years the 
direct route to plains from Nepal was through 
MithUa alone. That is why under the stress of 
Musalman invaders, Maithila rulers could seek 
refuge in Nepal so easily. Maharija Harisiitiha- 
deva (o. 1296-1323/4 A. D.) is said to have gone 
there when he wae overthrown by the Musal- 
mgna in 1323 and established himself at or near 
Bhiteaon”. His arrival produced a tremendous 
change in the history of Nepal and in her 
relations with the people of Mithila. Some 
soholars are of opinion that this great his* 
torioal event did not occur at all*— but the 
Maithila Pafiji and Nepalese Yamfisvalls agree 
in supporting this account. 

After the death of Harisiihhadevay his sons 
Minasiihhadeva and Sysmasidihadeva ruled 
over Nepal for about twenty.«even years’. The 
daughter of dyamcxsiiiihadeva was married to 
a soion of an ex-raling family of Nepal now 
residing in Mithila. Henceforth, Maithilas 
gained decided ascendancy in the Nepalese 
court and their mother-tongue was loved and 
respected in all disDinguished quarters*. We 

s. Of. e w if b r ( or nrN ) 115 tjfh 

RRST yenr ISO vuuftm 

^ ^ <pit ^ uiA%g II 

— MOQA No. t p. *8. 

A Snob aa Bendsll in “Nepal and lu Sartounding 
Countries'* Introduotion to Nepal Cal. p. 14. 

7. Polftioal and bistorieal information in these 
ehapters is based on BendsU Ibid, aud Wright, History of 

In eourse of time various other matrimonial alli- 
anees were eonduoted between the people of Mithila and 
the kin^ of Nepal e.g. .PraUpamalla married there in 
1419 and 9iiqiid>ahadura l»ha (17774.805) and Gwa^ayu* 
ilhavikrama ^a in later times. 
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koow of Beveral eminent pandits from Mithila 
who were invited to Nepalese courts. For 
examplSi Jayasthitlmalla (1380-1394) called 
Eirttinstha tJpadhysya, Baghuostha Jhi, Sri- 
natha Bhatta, Mahinstha Bhatta and Bams- 
nstha Jhs, to make laws about houses, lands, 
castes and dead bodies”, Jaggajjyotirmalla 

g 61 8.1638) invited Yadi^amapi Jha; King 
imasimhadeva son of Narasidihadeva patro- 
nised Ghatrakara Sukla* (1485) ; even in later 
times, Kr^a Datta Jha^” and Sakti Yalla- 
bha»» (177t?-1805?), Bhana Jha*8»» lather, etc. 
were patronised in Nepalese courts. Indeed, 
the down-fall of the Oinivara Dynasty and the 
occupation of Mithila by Musalman invaders 
induced a large number ot Maithila scholars 
to seek shelter and patronage in Nepal for quite 
a long time- 

The result of all this intercourse was that 
Maitbili became the most dignified of all lan- 
guages in Nepal. At Bhstgacn, Patan or 
Eithmsndu it established itself firmly. So says 
Dr. Bagchi : 

The success of the lyrics of Yidyspati and 
his contemporaries and the glorious achieve, 
ments of Maithila musicians of the day gave 
an added interest to Maithili m Nepal. Says 
Dr. Bagchi : 

fiifkaR mu IMnvfiR i qc 

9. MMOHp. 9. 

10^ Ibid. p. 47. 

11. Ibid, p. 63 and others e.g. Ibid Intro, p. 1 . 

U. 8INGH P.U37. 

BaAgiya SShttva Pankid PaMkdt Ba&gsbbda 1336, 
14. Xbid.p.m. 

33 
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Meanwhile, drama became very popular 
in Nepal. The spreading power of the Musal- 
mins in India had its influence in making it 
and other arts developing in the secluded courts 
of Nepal. The earliest Sanskrit drama in Nepal 
seems to have been written in the reign of 
Jayasthitimalla (1318-1394). He appears to 
have brought his love of dramatic literature 
from Mithila where he had : 

'oultivated a 6 ne literary taste for the display of 
. whioh hiB new posilien as a king of Nepal afford- 
ed him ample opportunitieB. (He introduoed the 
instrumental musio of Dipaka-Bsga at royal 
burials) The birth ceremony of his son Dharma- 
malla was oeleberated by the performance of a 
four.Aot (play named) Ndmdyaaa. 

This drama was originally composed in 
1360 to please his father and then again at the 
request of one Yuthasiihha, who was probably 
a contemporary Maithila Rsja and a relative 
of Jayasthiti. It was twice aeain performed, 

*0006 on the (above mentioned) birth ceremony and 
once more on the initiation ceremony of Dharma- 
malla".*® 

Another Sanskrit drama associated with 
Jayabthiti is Bhatravdnanda-Ndtakam. This was 
also probably written by a Maithila, one 
Malika, 

"the son of Rftjft Vardhana who...wa 8 an expert 
in dramaturgy. This appears to be a secular 
drama, the hero being Bhairava and the heroine 
Madanavatl, a celestial dancer cursed by a Bif i to 
become a Manual. The drama was enacted on an 
appropriate occasion, namely, the marriage of 
Dharmamalla...tlie son of Jayasthitimalla...**.*! 

The successors of Jayasthiti are not known 
to have patronised any literary or dramatic 

15 . MM. Haraprasad (Sastri, Preface to Ntpal Cot, 
p. XXXVU ff, 

16 . Ibid. 

17 . Ibid. 
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This may be due to the obaotio con- 
dition of the sovereignty of Nepal. His grear 
test successor was Yakfamalla who ruled for 
about forty-three years (up to c. 1474). He is 
said to have gone as far as Magadha conquer* 
ing Mithila on his way and to have set in 
order all Nepal and to have subdued “the 
Bfijss of all mountains”. Alter his death, the 
kingdom was divided into three parts. His 
eldest son Baimalla founded the line of Bhst- 
gson (c. l496)i his second son Bsmamalla 
founded that of Baneps (Banikapura), and the 
youngest son Batnamalla founded that of 
kithamsndu (Ksntipura and Lalitapstana). 
It is after this break-up of the kingdom that 
wo begin to find records' of great literary and 
cultural activity. 


II 

OHARACTEBISTICB OF MAITblLI 
DRAMA IR NEPAL* 

From the beginning of the Seventeenth 
Century to the second quarter of the Eighteyenth 
Century, Maithili drama flouribhed at its 
height in Nepal. It was able to discover a 
fresh technique for the Vernacular drama, 
and more or less replaced the Sanskrit dram 
The use of Sanskrit vanished in course of 
tiine, though the frame-work of the Sanskrit 
drama continued to be used for some time. 
In the new drama vernacular was ultimately 
given a predominant place. 


1« Dr.P.O. Bsgohi’s artiole. “Nepsle Nafaka'* 
in Bangiya Sabitya Farishad Patrika, Bangabda 1336 ; 
Nani Gopala's edition of Nepale BMs& N&ftika ; Kumara 
Ganganand Sinha JBABB (New Beriea) ZVIll, 1933, 
No. 4 p. 353 it. and XX 1934 No. 1. p. 73. ff. and' Dr. U. 
kUahra* HtndwMui, 1935. 
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The uaual Btruoture erf the *♦ Irregular” 
Hepalese Maithili drama was as follows : 
After the Nsndi (sometimes accompanied with 
Aetamangala and PuspafijaliX the Sntiadhara 
and the Natl appeared on the stage, and intro- 
duoed the eubjeot-matter, the author, the 
patron and the occasion on which the play was 
composed. Then followed what was known as 
Kajavarpaaa and Defiavarpana (the description 
of the kiDg and the country), and thereafter, 
the action proper commenced. The actors 
entered the stage and disclosed their identity 
through appropriate songs. The action pro- 
gressed in songs and ended in songs. There 
are lacunas between the songs which might 
have been filled up by prose passages that were 
not put down in the play.* In some ^‘Regular*’ 
dramas some small, simple and quiet sentences 
were embodied in the text. 

There was little effort to bring in new or 
sti iking situations and characters. The main 
concern of the playwright was to present 
systematically a connected series songs which 
could be successfully sung on the stage ; though 
they were accompanied by some gesticulation 
and action too. The plots were generally on 
some well-known subject. Indeed nobody 
could have understood or appreciated these 
dramas, if the stories were not known to him 
previously. The frequency with which the 
same stories of Rdfndpaao, Mahdbhdrata, Sari* 
vam&i, VidydvUdpa. Mddhavdnala and various 
Puraoas were chosen by the dramatists is also 
accounted for by this reason. 

There seems to have been no vogue of 
painted scene on the stage. It was not thought 
probably necessary to attempt any realism on 


2. Dr. Bagchi op, ett,, p. 173 ; 

3. Qsngsnand Sitih*, JBA.8B op, dt. 
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the ^tage, The context of the song and deso«i]^- 
tiop bontained ia it wi^s sui^pbsed to make At 
possible for the audience to locate a j^rticutar 
scene. The aOtors (we have no indication if 
there were actresses too) adequately dressed 
themselves. Their number was not limited to 
one as in the Aakian&t ; indeed, there are 
occasions in these dramas where battles and 
merry-making in the gardens and ponds fire 
supposed to be shown on the stage. There 
used to be a regular orchestra whic i accom- 
panied the vocal music— indeed, it seems the 
main equipment of the actors was that they 
were expert musicians. There are at times 
stage directions for the orchestra when there 
was no vocal music. 

The performances were held in the day- 
light and in the open. The division into Acts 
was generally based upon the amount of per- 
formance to be allotted to a single day. This 
is the reason why we find at the commence- 
ment of certain Acts : such and such 

and at their end, such and such iNi: . 

Kumara Ganganand Sinha rightly says 

“ On the whole, on reading these plays we get a very 
fsTOuraUe impresEion of the oourtfs) of Nepal, 
with all its grandeur and ostentation, as a plaee 
for the eneouragement of literature, musia and act 
and resorted to by the people of the different 
parts of India, each giving its quota to the prom^ 
tion and refinement of taste in the oountty, AwH 
above all, the language of these popular plays 
denotes the remarkable faot that Maithili had then 
become the htsrary langnaga of N^^il.** 

Ill 

THS DRAMATISTS 

At Bhatgaon 

On the three lines founded after the death 
jf Takpamalla (o. 1474), the first at Bhatgsoa 
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pationiied the largest number of dramatist#. 
We learn of the first Maithili drama during 
the reign of Vitvamalla (o. 1533), called 
'Viitt&vilapa, The Sotradhara says : 

•ftafifinfviw <#11 gs... 

eiwf ssu* Wt, ai fitfin wf% 

The Ms. of this play is incomplete but it 
seems to be the earliest dramatic version of 
the story of Vidyavilapa. 

In the reign of his successor Tribhuvana- 
malla alias Trailokyamalla (1572.1585/6) great 
literary activity is recorded. He is described 
thus : 

tiar i 

e i liiHWw^ iin e i w^ eft aR as man fitf 1 

t ii« 

An incomplete Ms. of an annonymous 
Maithili drama on the life of Er^^a written 
under his patronage is extant. In the BhanitSi 
of its songs two poets are named— Bamaoandra 
and ViranSrSya^a. The play is inspired 
directly by Jayadeva and Vidy&pati. Dr. 
Bagcbi quotes the following lines on Yiraha 
as a specimen : 



SBStf 

mill 




vnti 1 


amr 

^11 



m (ifif 

lai 



uTir 3 raT qiMt 11 


4 ii»d.p.m. 

5. Nepal Oat. 
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11^ qi^ qflpnil 
*WT sRnr nMI i 

^ Hift ^ «ii% ti 
fiQ %3l(9!) 

iqf fnjfq <nf% 

*w <n% H® 

Henoeforth the dramatio activity io Nepal 
became very biisk and elaborate. Tribhuvaua- 
malla’s successor Jagajjyotirmaila (o. 1618-1633) 
was a great patron of learning and music. Re 
got several important works written in his 
reign« such as, a commentary on Padmfitl’s 
Ndgara$arvasvat SiokaadraMngrahOf Bangitatd- 
roBangrahOi BangitiUfhdskaraf BangUacamdta and 
Narapati’s commentary on Svarodayadipikd, 

Among bis Maithih dramas, the earliest 
was Mudttakuvalaydkva’’ (1628) which is fre- 
quently quoted by scholars because it contains 
valuable information regarding the Malla 
dynasty of Nepal Kings. The Haragautivivdka* 
(1629) followed it. The third one, the Kunjavi- 
hdHndtaha* is, a remarkably successful dra* 
matisation of the story of Krw&t Bfidhg and 
Gopis. It has been edited and published by 
Dr. P. 0. Bagchi'**. The Satradhara introduces 
the play thus : 

f « ^ NPr ^ I 

dWf nfte nw ^ II 


6. Dr. Bagohi, op. cit. p. 17S. 

7. IbUL p. 174 

8. lUd. 

». Ibid. 

10. Pablished in ParicaMi« • leading Bengidi 
inontldj, Bengali year 1847 (o/o K. Bbadiiri, 8b Pinbanqitq 
Iians, Oslsatta). 
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Bsdhs ftlid Afe l!btroduo6d on the 

stage with the following song ; 

^ sf isRidk, 9d| edk li 
:n^ dtf, ir%m. vil^ 4t9 ii 
^ ij# sT«ii ii 

ai?T l^wr, «IWT ijs^ STO II 

^ 3|iis3nl^9snnfl, nfir «nii41 ii 

Then follows the description of the seasons 
and the conversation between Qopis. 

We know of no work during the reign of 
Jagajjyotirmalla’s son and successor Naren* 
dramalla. But his grandson Jagatpraks4amalla 
(d. 1682) was one of the four great rulers of 
Bhatgaon who raised Maithili to its highest 
glory in HepaL He was, however, a greater 
writer of independent devotional songs than 
of dramas. 

The Nepal Durbar Library has six dramas 
attributed to him (a) UsdharatM^^ (b) Naliya- 
ndtakam (1670) It is the longest of all and 
covers about 108 pages in Ms. Its Bhani^s 
have the poet's penname as *OandraIekhara*, 
which name is common in his independent 
’songs, (o) Pdrisdtaharana^^ (d) PrcUfhdvatiham 
raaa^* (c. 1636), {&) MtUayagandhini ** (c. 1663> 


11. Oat. No. (Durbars Library) 1, 1564 pp. 1-50. 

IS. lUd, I. 397 pp. 1>I08, Beginning of the MS > 
ft ^ finw ut: WT^%Wt fWW. End of the MS : 

am I osii SS ^ IS il 

13. Ibid, 1, 480 pp. 1-45. 

14. Ibid. I. 395 pp 1-44. Beginning of the MB: 

mud ^ vm V. its llv End of the MS : 

msn 

15. Ibid, 1, 436, pp. 1.86. Beginning of , the MB : 
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m 

and (Q MkdanmearUa** (1670). In the Library 
of Bajguru Hemarf ja of Kepal there is a three- 
aot hidmdtfona-ndtaka by one Kiw&dssa 
written in Jagatpraki^’s name. Some of 
these woiks seem to have been renewed in the 
subsequent years under JagatprakaSamalla’s 
successors. 

They are all invariably in prose as well as 
verse. The prose pieces are small but they are 
sweet and pure : 

qjpm—i OA vn *13 1 

^-1 sipiy im vmR I dl wm Apr i 

Odl ^rrsfiiR 

wnr itar wftf-— 

(tfadan'ioartto) 
—I wm Jim ^ i 

{Malayagandhini) 

The Biisvarpana in {Malayagandhini) is 
important because it praises Srini^samalla, 
the king’s contemporary at Pat^^n. 

vhenr diK «niR I 
Oopsr sn ^ wr ti 
ORipr nRl gar #i tnrar i 
»W »IWCR dtft ISJK IK II 

aam uwifl am i 

sf vfiRiq n 

nnift WT ei^ ^ % <lll IP! ^ ^ Bad of pag« 40 

«i^ rvn WL - 

•Bod of the Md : q ? :i | N(N l eto. A MS of this 

drama is also in the Library of Hemaraja Sharma, where 
Its author is said to be one Bfiyadua. 

10. Dr. Bagohi op. c»t. p. 175. 

17. Ibid. 

94 
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I eA .tnn «ft4tfilnra)«nr i 3 ^ 

c4>q«Vf«i «i)«0cKRPPn3iiRr ^ wfl I'* 

songs in these drams are generally of 
the usual kind but now and then one comes 
across deep thoughts such as ; 

sr^ smsrnsv 1 

3S3 srr^ 3fi[ ^ sn I 

9 s r«m €333 9 «r |« sr^ uissr IP * 

(Ifadanearita) 

Sumati'vJitsmitramalla ( 0 . 1682-1697> was 
equally enthusiastic writer. The extant dramas 
written by him are : (a) Kdliyamathanopdhh- 
ydna*° (16^ in three acts, (6) Madalasahar- 
anasi*^ 0-8o7)« 'G) Jaiminiyahharatanataham** 
(called .dsvamsdAanatoJtain according to MM. 
Haraprasada Sastri) (1690) {(1) Qopieandranata- 
kam*^ (1690) (e) Usdharana** tfavadurgdnata- 
kam*’^ (1686) (y) Bhdidnataham*^ and Qi 


18. Ibid. 


19. Ibid. 

20. Darbar Library, Nepal, Oat. No. I, 460 pp. J>44 


Beginning of the MS • 3S3I3 || Wt II UWJ 39 ^ dW SR€|T 
End of the MS: ^ €33 fS 313 II 51313 3^3333 



€• e;»v I 


21. Ibid, 1, 354 pp. 1.80 dated Saiuvat 807. 

22 . Ibid, 1. 1121, pp. 1-31. 

23. Dr. Bagohi. op. cit. p. 176. 

24. Darbar Library* Nepal Oat. No. 1. 1564. 


25. Ibid, I, 1382, pp. 1.125. Beginning of the M8 : 
iRdii I 31^3^ jtitm UiqO 3 3irt I ii^ 35 
a^ll «K33f 3%€«nTf^l3f^^33t%9f^33. Vnd 
of the MS . <3k 3:9 €i€^ c;«q | 


26. Ibid, 1, 1455, pp. l-lf. 
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It is the longwt of alL Oge 
pecellafity of his dramas is their oat^lfo 
interest in many polite langttS|fes. TJnls 
Q(^»ioandranataka is in Bangali Bfcoiaaotflfcaw 
is partly in Newari, and the rest in Maithih* 
Almost all plays begin With a benediction 
to ArdhanariSvara (Lord 8iva). 

There is greater command over the la.i%u- 
age in the dramas of Jitamitramalla than in 
those of his predecessors. Their ease and 
fluency can be gathered from the following 
specimen lines t 

sswr «sw V ftflt *w*i, aw sr-isif i 

(Bharatanatalsa). 

(km ftw ^ i 

SRfli fiRiT^ as 57 ^ Nussrr I** 

(Jfadal(waA«irana). 

iWSWi— ftw 85 fsta^ N dll 5T5 I 
dWht snir 53lf 
gsr 55 dhM 5 srpfi 
trtr »il7 7^Tsr ii*" 

(Mddaltuaharana), 

After JitSmitramaU’s death, his son Bho- 
patindramalla (1695- L722) ascended the throne. 
He was the most prolific writer. Wo know^ of 
the following dramas written and staged during 
his reign : (a) Mddhavdnalo,*** (1704), (b) Qttufim 
vivdkanataka** (1706)^ {o) PMupatipr&durbhdva^* 


27, Ibid, 1, 1478, pp. 1-M8. On sizty-aeventh page : 
SW 77 qft f|5llrf 5|ll5 % trwn TW. End of the 

MS ; |5fl 5ih75fPT'^ ^ *ftflrtT7 II 
88. Dr. Bagohl, op, wt. P# 176. 

sol TMaj p. 178-9 and Darbar Lilrary Oat. Nd. T, 1^. 
3L Darbar Library, Nepal, Oal No. I, 847. pp 1-100, 

dated Samvat 886, . ^ , o,, 

32. IMd, 1, 460. pp. 1-86, dated Samvat 831. 
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(e) Utdhtunm^*^ 

^ Vidyimld^t** 
ini mwmonuw utm,- - v*/ w/ Two uonained 
fragmeuts**-- one of these was probably com* 
posed when the father of the king was alive 
(1695), for in the Bajavaxpana of it the father 
of the king is praised in high terms, (k) 
Kam$ahadhakr8nacarUa** (1) KoUuurabadko- 
pakhyonot (m) (o) Julnn~ 

dhtifopaidtynM** (o) JaitHiHiy^hantonotnka* 
and (p) Manora^ananataka.^* 


The language of some of these plays is 
Kewari or Bengali. The UiaharaMt one of the 
unnamed fragments on ^^f^dai^anas*, and 
Padmavatinaiakam are, for example, much mixed 
with Newari ; and Qvjpicandropahhyanaitaiakain 
wiih Bengali. 


The songs in his dramas are^ numerous 
and have a variety unknown to earlier drama* 
tists. The following quotations will give some 
idea of their achievement : 

dH ng Sn *n<R, ^ ^ I 

dint SRSTS imR, gasnr an 1 1 


8S, Ibid, I, S4S, pp. 1-75. 

34. Ibid, 1, 1183, pp. 1-81, dated Samvst 833. 

35. Dr. Bsgobi, op. cit. p. 179. 

88, PnUished by Bangiya Sahitya Pariahat, 848-9, 
Oiroalar Road, OalouKa (ae Nepdie BdSfald NdfaM. 

37. Ibid. 

38. Dr. Bagebi, op. cit., p. 178. 

39. Darbar Library Nepal Oat, No. L 1390. 

40. Ibid, 1, 331, pp. 1.85. 

41. Ibid. 1. 380. 

48. Ibid, I. 404. 1-58. 

43. Ibid, I, 453. pp. 1-835 Also called ASvam0dha 

N6tdk§. 

4A Ibid, UI, 576. pp.l.m 
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4ifl «in ^ ^ I 

•W WRT W lOT «fl’5WR« »w#t I M 

(fragment of 1696) 

wn wK^-vs ^ I f^« w win h || 

(BttJfcmtfi^ENinfta^) 

As usual, small sentences intersperse these 
songs, suoh as : 

—I sfl% wiWR awa 
— IflWfSl I 

-'(«?) tHRIU «!«?«« I 

(Mddhavdnala) 

— ^ 3*011 sr^ ^ If ny I 

{Jdlandharopdk kydna) 

— ftfw r a it 3^ (tv % 3in «« i 

(Qaurivwdha) 

—Hi fiaw awr hIh Klnrf, no: n c laift H|ii|fT 
HHf iwfl aic I 

(Qopicandropdkhydna) 

(ff o to soft)— I fJR aaa HRTi 

—I ^ wfet 6laa 1^ I 

(Koldsurabdhopakhyana) 

air— I ifi% ff| uTOia *niff fww irs i 
aSl— *wif a maa I 

(KamBabadhakrsMCaritra) 

The Mahdbhdrata and the VidydvUdpa may 
be discussed at length. They have been pub- 
lished by the Bangiya ^bitya Pari^ad. They 
will illustrate the general nature of the ‘*irregu- 
lar*’ Nepalese Maithili drama at its best. 

The Mahdbhdrata (1702) (with which poet 
Erspadeva is associated) extends to twenty-three 
acts giving some of the famous Episodes of the 
great Epic. Vyisa and Safijaya are also made 
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to appear on the stage to suitamariSe the 
narrative. The action is i^sported or deeoribed 
in the songs. The way in which any incident 
of the Mahdbhdrota is handled is illustrated by 
the following lines describing the *Ehgp4avadiha’ 
episode Act Vll : 

wgV, wfir, tteir il 

eiw, *n I 
WTCTlft II wi II 
wn emcwR vusfiw w i 
itse II tY« *1 

tmmmf n 

p; II 
HT II 

'UMiHw 11 
^ ail SRraif fit i 
Sfhr 3W§si II If tvi II 

p II 

tin SR I* II 

gcifa V vf fR esfi snfl i 
g?M aiiai ft itsa wrft ll If; tvs? ii 
ffsnsgft fttsR II 
fta wnr, HT II 

mm II v II vi II 
wwl ana aRl ii a, ii 
wgV Iw sR’sn aia, 
wsr wil «np! ail i 
ftaw cm I fRTc, 
anftsr wftnl || If ii 

At the end of the Mabibharata war l)hr 
tars^tra is made to lament thus : 


45. IfepiUe RCA^IA NiHtJia, p, 66. 
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(T «n^, 81 II 
II II 

jpa ift ?FW iJift ^ »t«r, wr w <wi5i i 

ft«ff iMr 8881 

8ft 8Tft 1N| ifR 8181 II 

i8t«r8 ^ 9181^ II 8. II 

f? 888 81891 , 

ift fft % 88S 8181 I 

WRvW) ftMWr 891 SC;9r) 8ft 818, 

8w ?88R 11 u II** 

The story of Vidydml&pa (1720)** was one 
of the most popular themes in Medieval India. 
Eumara Ganganandsinha has thus summa- 
rised it : 

*'Id njjaint there was a king named Virasimha. He 
had a daughter called Vidyavati. She was a very 
talented girl and had taken a vow of marrying 
that person who would defeat her in diseussion. 
Many princely suitors came and went away duap* 
pointed. Her father became very anAioue on her 
account and decided to try prince Sundara, who 
was reported to be a very Idarned man. He sent 
hiB courtHPoet to the royal court of King Guna- 
sindhu of Eanohi, the father of prince Sundara, 
for the purpose of inviting the pnnee to bis court 
Prince Sundara had also, on the other band, heard 
of the beauty and accomplishments of Vidyavati 
and secretly wished to woo her. He came to ITjJain 
without any body’s knowledge and pitched up his 
residence at the house of the garland girl of the 
king. On becoming intimate witl^ has the prince 
told her his mind and sought her help in the affair. 
She contrived to bring both Sundara and Vidya- 
vati together and from the first sight both of them 
became enamoured of each ether. But they did 
not find their course of love 'smooth. The king 
and the queen of Ujjain cams to know of the 


46. Ibid, 81st Act, p. 138. 

47. Published in NepAlt BUhyald Nd^a. See f^i. 96 

•boT*. 
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oUndestine TisltB, «nd tlie lo««n were oaaght, 
8ond»ra was brought bafora tha kiag and was 
santanoad to tha ponishmant of a thief. But sub- 
saquantly the oourt poet, who bad gone to Sanehi, 
returned and told the king that thf oaptfare waa no 
other than prinoe Snndara, the son of King China- 
sindhu. Upon this the kidg imme^tely released 
him from captivity and united him with his daugb> 
tar in marriagOi'*^* 

He goes on to add : 

"This story has its origin probably in tha Ohanrapan- 
ohadika. Sundara, tha hero of tha story, is, 
according to some, the Ohaura Kavl himself, to 
whom the authorship of the Ohaurapafiohadika is 
ascribed. There are others, however, who say 
that the work was the work of Vararucbi, a 
Maithil scholar. Snyuta Bharat Ohandra Boy 
wove the story into a fine poem and it became a 
favourite study of both the old and the young in 
Bengal. Maharaja Yatindramohan Tagore utilis- 
ed tha story to form the plot of bis play Vidi a- 
Bundara and the celebrate Hmdi poet Bharatendu 
Harisehandra borrowed materials from it for his 
work bearing the same title.*'** 

Th3 play is in seven «iots (spread out into 
seven days’ performance ?), and has ample 
scope to develop the character of the dramatis 
personae. The unities of time and place are 
ignored. The Sutradh&ra does not linger on 
the stage. Songs embodying stage-directions 
are frequent, e.y.p when Qupassgara and others 
enter then the following lines are sung : 

Sqemuft II 
vft. w ifffilSr II 
snKfigitq 8 i«iri 

^ wq II 

myn wtR ifR ^ il 


48. JASB New Series KX ^884, p. H, 

48. Mp-Ht 
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and when they go away, 

33 fliRlI: Aok u ... 

«W% <n*W 

ww vift *dl ww 

In the extant text there are iiardly any 
prose passages as in ** regular '* dramas ; it 
seems they were left to the actors* choice. 
The ^or chestra are introduced as uMIhIq and 

There are portions in this play which owe 
their attraction to their references to everyday 
life, such as, the washerwoman in the Fourth 
Act. 

The songs are generally laconic and even 
cryptic, which make a mere reading of the 
text not very intelligible or pleasant. How 
and then they are interspersed with continuous 
passages which, however, develop the thought 
and action as well as provide occasion for 
entertaining songs (e. g., the dialogues between 
the she-gardener (milini) and the young hero). 

Some of the songs, sue a as the MaheSav^i^s 
and other familiar lyric-types are extremely 
successful. On the occasion of a marriage a 
*Eobara* wtfs sung as in m ^dern Mithila : 

I' 

VfvSt II m II 

3^ I) ^ nl3, mA ^ 

^ ftim vn («RvO ^1 

so. NspOIe B&HgM HdloAs. ». S, 

51e Ulidg Pe 4e 

3$ 
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«iPb 

The apogee of Nepalese Maithiti Drama 
was reached in the long reign of Banajitamalla 
(o. 1722>1772). He was the last ruler of the line, 
and we learn of the latest number of plays 
written under him. Their names are : (a) 
Ersnaeartia^* (1738) (b) Krsnakatlds .y^ctropa- 
khyana** (1747), {i^fja&harana*^ (1ZS4 ). >10 nine 
A(ts), (d) Indrajayandtakani'^* (1764)| (e) 

Mdnahdlryopakhydna*^ (1764), (f) Kolasura^idl^. 
pdhhydna*^ (1?66), (g) Khatvdauraba^pakm 

hydna** 1767), (h) AndhakdaurabadhopakhyatM^^ 
(1768) (i) Kr»naearHropdkhyana*^ (j) Madana- 
canta** (k) Bdmdyananataka** (1) Jidma- 
carita,** (m) Mddhavdnalakdmakandald*‘ (o) 
Ealaoarita** [by one Ganesa who is also men 
tioned in (1) ], (o) Bukminiparvnaya^' (in five 


5t. Ibid, p. 38. 

53. Darbitr Library, Oat. No. I, 368, pp. 1.183, dated 
SaniTat 858. 

54 Ibid. HI, 116, pp. 1.33, dated Samvat 867. 

55. Ibid, 1, 365. pp. I* 105, dated Samvat 874 

56. Ibid, I, 365, pp. l-l 51, dated Samvat 884. 

57. Ibid, I. 365, pp. .*59, dated Samvat 834. 

58. Ibid, late dieoovery no No. pp. 1-78, dated Sam. 
vat 886, 

59. Ibid, I, 365. pp. 1-36, dated Samvat 887. 
dO. Dr. Bflgobi, op. ctt. p. 180. 

61. Darbar Library Oat. No. 1, 365. pp. 1-11. 

63. Dr. Bagohi, op. ctt. p. 180. 

63. Ibid. 

64. Published in JVepd/e BMyali Nk^cAa. See above 
f.n. 3A 

65. Ibid, The name of a poet Dhanapati is also asso- 
oiated with this drama. 

66. Library of Bajagora Hem#rajo 6H»rmo, 

67* Ibid, n, Kba, 
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Acts), (p) Bvkminihiiiramk** JdUuuffivUwm- 
diataitlfuwhhtidna^** (r) l^purdturabadhopa- 
hhffdnanatakam^^ and (s) Brthii^d^ktldna^^ 

Most of these were "composted in the honour 
of bis iftadevalA (Personal Deity) : the Uad^rana 
wae staged on the oocasion of the repairs of 
Her temple, the Andhaledmrabadhopdkhffdna to 
propitiate Her, the Krsna-earHandtaka to com- 
ihemorate the oocasion of instituting a bigger 
bell in Her temple, and the Koldaurabadhopd- 
kkifdna to celebrate the occasion of adorning 
Her with blue lotuses. 

Some of these dramas are mixed with Ben- 
gall. For example, KrtnakaildtaydiropdhhydnOf 
Bdmdyana and Bdmacarita are mostly in 
Bengali. 

The distinguishing quality of these dramas 
is the frequent use of prose : 

(cpft) I KFVSIW Aqdl I 

li q aHtt— PPBWT ^ I 

dtnm. (*Wt)— I w*) ftsfdl swsH w i 

iN— -4bny^ i{ I 

{Andhkdsu rabadhopdkhydna), 
fNl, <1?^ tmnr f%f 

afs 13 qmqpr, «iq t 

{fiukminiparinaya) 

The plot of Mddhavdnala-Kdmakandala is 
very much similar to that of VidydvUdpa* It is 
also based upon .a very popular legend. Its 
story is thus summarised by Eumara jDangii- 
nand Sinha : 


6A Ibid. 

60. Dubar Libtstj, Nepal. Oat. No. I, 36b, pp. 1*54. 

70. IbM. Xil, 116, pp. 1<67. 

71. Ibld.I.S6$, pp.148. 
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PashiiiaTfU Ott^ l|ad m 

Bcmoe a Bralmin bov naia^ Ma4bataija«li* JBw 
wM eioaedmi^y ])»M8pai«> w«lW«Mao ib mittio 
and arts and a fa<^tt>)t 0 of all. ' *ntlt> aadtoa l&d 
Jealoony of the oourtien* who loflue^ed the king 
to banish him from hie kfagdom. But the king 
dU so. by showing him all ttiatkd of honour. 
Madhae>inala went to the city of Eainayati. Wheh 
he reaeheti the gate of ihe palaee, ha heard the 
mnsM that flowed from the miastreb aooompanying 
the oouttesan Eamakandala in her danee On listen- 
ing to it Madhavanala remarked that the oourt 
was full of Ignorant people as it allowed the man 
idaving at mridaaga to go on, although he wan not 
kseping time for want of bis rigbt>band Uiumbi 
The door-keeper reported the faot to the king. 
Ourioeity led him to know what it wai* gtad he 
found that it wss a troth. The king then imme- 
diately ealled him to the oourt and treated him 
with every mark of honour The dance went on. 
It kept the epeotators enohanted At this inoppor- 
tune moQ ent a wasp bit the breaat of Kamakendala. 
For fear lest the danoe be spoilt, she managed to 
»OBTe it away with the air of her breath. No one 
notioed it except Madhavftnale. He bMame ezoeed- 
ingly pleased and did not hesitate a siogle naoment 
to present her in open court with all the gifts that 
had been offered to him by the kingt Huh the king 
took It as an insult and the Hrelunw was ordered 
to leave his kingdom at onnh. He, howei^er, got 
• very high place in the estimation of Kamaken- 
dala. She kept him in her house for some time, 
before he left the ofty and boih of Ihetd became 
ezoeedingly endeared to eaeh other* , When they 
separated, they did so with a heavy heart and many 
promises of mutual love and fidelity. At first 
Madbavanala had no fixed destination. On his 
way* however* he met a man who was g oifag to the 
court of Ekma^ati with e problem firom King 

Vikramaditya of TTjJain. Medbevanal* aulved M 
and pfoeeeded to U]jain. On reaching there he 
wrote a love-letter to Kamakandala and reoeived 
a suitable reply. Madbavanala beoame greatly 
distraeted in mind when be read in it the sorrows 
of a truly afflicted heart. He went over to the 
temple of Msbakala and passed his night there As 
amwBBto lighten hu heart, hd wrote a oouple of 
verses on a piece of paper. Th^y olearly ezpeeased 
the emotione of his heart* On the next day fling 
Vikramflditya, when he oame to worship the god, 
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■sw them, end beoeme inteiBeM ia Nnding out 
their author. The quest was unsooeessful. He 
met with the same iodldiMit an the dtibsequliart daj. 
But on this oooaeion he sueoeeded wMi help ol 
his courtesans in finding out HadhaTftnalai the 
author of those stray Tsrses. Ts test his lolrw, King 
Vikrsmaditya made him believe thait KAmakandala 
was dead. Madhavanala died of grief. The king 
then secretly went to Kamakandala and broke to 
her the news of Madhavanala'e deatk flhe also 
died at this terrible news. The king then realised 
the situation and ask^ his vampire to bring 
the lovers to life and effeet their union. A.nd it 
was done.** 

He goes on to add : 

“Like that of AgfAtTR ibis story too bad a very wide 
oiroulation. We know of its antiquated manus- 
oripts being available in Nepal. MithiUt and Bengal 
and it has also been treated in a dramatic form by 
Sanskrit and Hindi authors 

The element of surprise finds some place 
in this play, but on the whole its style is _of 
the usual kind, a specimen is given below : 

il 

tn 

if q; gq Wi^ II 

fa^ll 

M 

vtm gfg Hq qf| i 
iwPf wnnw “ I 

%! II II 
11 

m R 


7t. JaSB New Senes, XX INM.. pp. 744. 
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mNtttvn 

finni wft av ^ In 41 

ti 

pin II ftf II 

t.wf| «5 *W3W ^ II II 

•wftpft <iflr w flpwfl %!W w 1 
II 

t«r <9 gqN» ^ Inr 7 1 
ij%)fsfN •ika^Knuy II 

•m BJftfri WWt *f ^ II II’* 

/ 

At Kathamanda 

The court of Eatham§ndu was founded by 
Ratnamallif the youngest son of Yakfamalla 
(o 1474). His son Amaramalla introduced seven 
kinds of danoes and encouraged other artistic 
things in Nepal. His grandson Narendranoialla 
(o. 1551), and nis successors MahendramaUa 
(o. 1566) and SadsSivamalla (o. 1575-6) are 
known to have patronised no particular drama- 
tist. After the death of SadaSivamalla we beg- 
in to get more and more records of this branch. 
SadsSivamalla (also known as SivasimhA) bad 
a younger soni Hariharasidihamalladeva. In 
the latter's reign the kingdom was divided 
into two sulnlivisions. (i) &ijss of K&ntipura 
or E[sthamandu, and (v) Rsjss of Lalitapura 
or Pit in. ' 

i. Bdgdi of KanHpiir& (or KaihamaHdu) 

The branch that established j^tself, e^,|(jitha- 
msndu propar was led by La^minara(nr). 
siibhamalla. His succeftsor Prati^malladeva 
(L639>1689) was an important ^'ritliar. He de- 
feated Siddhinar(ni)8iihhamaUa> oir the rival 
branch of Lalitapura or Patan. He had two 

73. Nepite Mlipold, Nttaka n. 333*134. 
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f tieens from Mithili, Rupamati.^^ (a sister <tf 
*raeansTffyaoa and daughter of YiraDSiiyaxiia, 
eon 'Of SJekfininerfya^ and grandson of ranee 
Niraya^a, whose capital was at Yicsranagai^ (t) 
and the other lUtjamatl, and invited many 
Maithila Pandits, and learned many things 
from them. 

**He OdmpoSed prayers for different Fllha^devatas of 
Nepal, and after getting them inscribed on stones, 
placed them in mar- y, holy jplaoes. suoh as Peshn* 

pati, etc He made a beautiful image of Nritya* 

natha ** *' '*he composed many verses 

and set them (to music). and mscribed his name 

on bis coinage, with the affix Kavindra (poet) and 
obtained great celebrity**'’. "In this reign a 
Tirabutia Brahamya by name Narsiibha Thakura, 
who had for three years repeated the mantra of 
Narasidiha and thereby secured bis aid when need- 
ful, came to Kantipura.. ......the Baja gave him the 

title of Guru **" 

It was in his court that YaihSamapi Jha** 
flourished. He was the son of one B&macandra 
Jha of Bbhradvaja-gotra and of Belofice-Mula 
(Family). He was the author of several worte 
on music at the court of Jaggajjyotirmalla of 
Bhaktapura, such as BangitobMahara (1631). 
We know of two of his Maithili dramas : th^ 
(1655) preserved in the Durbar 
Library and the MudUamoddlasd in the Library 
of Rajaguru HemarAja Sarm&. 

The Qitadigambara was composed on the 
occasion of Baja Fratilpamalla’s *Mahdtuldddna\ 

74. lAlXpp 184-188. 

75. Wright, History of Nepal, p. *8 14-18. 

76. Ibid. 

77. Ibid. 

78. Wrongly called Vi^gamai|ii Jha in Nepal Cat . ; 
also author of along Esvya in Sanskrit called jCtsna- 
K6oya (Darbar Library, Nepal, Oat. No. I, 487 )l In his 
soagi he echoes frequendy Tidykpati’s poems. 

78. Nepal Cat. A copy of the MS. ie in our poam- 
tioatoo, 
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The play is of the ‘regular* type and is dtsided 
into four Aots. It proceeds gradually fronfc 
gftmlVfAct I', to uiMmafu (Act AcvAmiV 
f VQt III) and eww it y n (Act The story of 
Siva's enticement by P&rvati is very familiar 
and the roam attraction of his treatment lies 
in the vernacular songs. There are quite a fevr 
hymns to Siva as simple and as dignified as the 
one which he gives in the beginning of his 
play; 

srrv 1 

WaWifR SK f l l O T y ifi I 

«[ro, 

^ ^ im t 
qaft St 

IN St aH in vit I 

The suggestive ness of his sty lb is seen in 
the following (Msna) : 

giRr sar sR^r ^ i 
uR ginrl mg ^ ^ I 

Itf us 

qffit SBsfl tf M % 1 

steft efinr ^ gf (t) i 

gfisi •••r fiwsT i 

tiSr Sraiaft R srang ^ I 

^sRitargtmgn^i 
Sift i 

wpi mm (ipR 0 ^ ift ^ ^ I*® 
Pratftpamalia was followed by Ifahindra- 
(or 6hup&lendTa)malla (1689-1694) under whom 

SQ. Ifap.8, 
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one drama, NaheariUnd^H, (108^ alone i# 
known t6 hare been written. Pr. P.Ci* Bagonf 
qMtee a ^peoimen from it : 

I 

«fka difq 
aiSfmiilTri 

ah. — ^ — 

^nni9^ wi^ 
apR^vrCi i 
iv^9g«*nK«tia 
insr%wrn6i 
siN^sscgs w 

I 

af^em ftRi| amR 

qRi Ir nRr aqrd 11^* 

Hie euooeeior dri-Bh&ekara-Malla-Deva 
(1694*1702) is not known to have done anything 
for Maithili, but his grandson, Jagajjayainalla 
(1702-1732), seems to have patronised Maithili 
at his oourt. The Ahhinavapraibodhaeandrodaya^* 
written under him is an adaptation of the 
Sanskrit work Prabodhacandrodaya ; its langtt* 
age is however mixed with Bengali. The last 
ruler of this line was JayaprakSsamalla 
(1739-1778). 

2. Bdjde of Lalitapura or Pdtana 
This line of Bldss is said to have been 
founded by the younger sop of Hariharwirtiha- 
deva. From the ^int of view of Maithili it 
was more flourishing branch than the former. 
The son of Hariharasimhamalla was the famous 


21. Op. di. p. 182. 

81* Darbar L&rarr, Hapal, 0«t. No. 1, 1184 pp. t-7, 
MS, pp.l..lie4. Snddl the 118 > mq; Wtllr tS. 
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king Sid4ki.lfanM»ii«l».I>0W . (lesavieS?)**, 
Und^r him was oomposed in 1651 the famom 
drama SariBoandranrttam*\ “The story of the 
plot is essentially the same as that of OcMOa’ 
itotMtha....The appearance of Sanskrit limits itself 
to a few verses with the iiith>dhotion of high 
personages and has iallaenoe on the instramen* 
talation and melody of spngs Mr. Augustus 
Oonrady has examined the language of it and 
hftH come to the conclusion that it is Maithih| 
sometimes mixed with Behgaii and, sometimes 
with Hindi*— but **with the modern Nepali it has 
nothing to do.*' The characters in this play 
are the famous truthful hero Haritcandra, his 
wife MadanSvati and his son Rohidhsa. It is 
full of dramatic interest throughout. 

The following is quoted as a specimen 
scene : 

il mirfw awn it ii (nha t) ii 
fkKR ^ si Ml airaa i 
Ikiii m iM II 
fnoi am ^ mm i laa ^ ak ii 

m 8VIR inrf, mamai An (^) uimr 
if ^ lA lA Ii itRiT gi Anar ihr % v«na 
tnin>vii(A^giifiiAaiftiii«^ lA 
aAm lAA m % anA anr ttir lA a«Q 

na ^ iig sfAn a i| in t <l|, adv (aha 

|As) gia ai Aan Aing an I 

When the Bajft goes to serve a *doma' he is 
asked : 

88. See shore pt. R, Ohspter VI 

84. Edited by Auguetas Oonrady, 1891, I have quoted 
eztraoto from ita Bogheh translation in MS. In possession 
of HatandreAsthadaea, Vill^e, Sakhwar. P, O. ManknohL 
Uul., BariAangs. A poet oalled Diinodara is asseoiaied 
with this play m is olear froo^ its teat eseie. 
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«Tt!«i^ tt mi$ 9i9nrl 

^iT) II <M| «mr % ^k IVNf A 

ir« H As|iQi]9r(<^0 

In th^ End the R«i gets angry add demands 
his dakeipi thus : 

— (sm dIO fR(f)l ^ 

d9iK(«) dll « <fiQr % |(Rr iRW ^ ^ 

ni3 dK ^ II 

nsi II «! inft ^ ^1^ % 8«m sniriird^^v^ 
II 

^ II q II 

si%As«Ri's^?3nw<m 
e(«)a ^ ii 

mm ^ m I 

dN 9<i^ Mw fh m II 

gs^IfKrasilw^^eTei 
N<sr) i<nr lie II 
I 

e(ii)a ene 91 ini II 

The Baja recognises his dead son and wife 
thus; 

^WT— wl ffl II 

em % 9ir mfk I sifi hw fiiiir iw fheR I 
<n ifri*i%Mi*i hii 3 TO!ew 9 «ieil^ifi^% 
smnei..«kmi 9 <eidi mi eAniendl 

irilii mu smindl iM wMivn lAhiR 91 
|im vdl ii6r frilit endi 1 

II udi eie II 

^ 1 ^) mk ^ fM Mr m % mt6i. 



Uli ,l|i^U*.WTOATj?|W 

^tdinr 

til <wpnR^ t wiffl WW ' 

• The p]a7>»ndt io/tfae ftiirniida ta Siddhi* 
natasingha. 

driiiiYa8aina,lla (1657-1701) asoend«d, the 
throne after Siddhinarasinghadeva. He ez- 
tanded the period of danQ|ng in KSrttika, and 
^as hiiiiself a poet. We know of one drama 
at hie court called LaHtakuvUtnydtta. 

His great-great grandson " Vi^pusidiha- 
malla (o. 1737) is the author of a' UHiharlOtna- 
fiataka or Krmcuaritra (a long One-Aot play) 
preserved in the Library of lUljaguru Eemitlja 
Barms, of Nepal. 

Henceforth, this court was generally under 
either the Bajss of Bhaktapura or those of 
Esntipura. 


At Banikapura (Vanepa or Vanapat) 

This collateral line was established by the 
second son of Yak^amalla (c. 1474), Jayarana- 
malla. Jayaranamalla ruled for about 21 years 
and invited four Maithila Brsbmapas to his 
court. The line, however, lasted only for a cen- 
tury. By the time of JagatprakSsamalia and his 
successor Jilamitramalla it seems that this line 
had shrunk into insignificance. We know of only 
one writer Jayarsmadatta^* of Vanepa who 
composed in 1496 a drama dalled Fdndavamjaya 
i<f[ Sabhdparvandtaka) *■ 


8S. Jayaisma u also tfao itaiiie of a oontomporary of 
71dyftpiti. ejM above Part 11 CSiaih VL 

l 984 *Vol.^p^^«!r Pemewiranallis Psssgnpta. 
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IV 

OONOLUSION 

The end of this extremely active peHod in 
Medieval Maithili Literature came in I 7687 - 
though as Dr. U. Mishra says, the interest in 
Maithili did not completely disappear ‘ fropix, 
Nepal*^. The main cause of this end was' the 
political upheaval by the coming of Gkirkha 
king Prithvingr*ya?ia Shah (1768-1775). The 
arrival of the Gurkhas meant the introduction 
of Gurkha-BhSeS in the court and the decline 
of Maithili. Moreover a number of years the 
Qurkha kings were more engaged in consoli- 
dating themselves than in patronising arts and 
letters, and henoe the literary tradition of these 
courts was broken for the time being. 

Before we pass on to certain concluding 
obaervations, it is necessary to point out that 
a number of Nepalese dramas are still unolassi 
fled and therefore difficult to be placed in their 
proper sequel. They are: NMtaMtdka and 
Bahhdtarangini (in the 0am bridge University 
Library), Rrsnaearitranataka, Dikpdhpdkhydna, 
Bhdsdsam^hrtanatakam. Muddvatiharananatahci, 
Mudrdrdksasakathdf M’^adevorScuidetopd^^d* 
nafn, Taydtyupakhydnamf Batnesvaraprddurbhd* 
ftopdkkyanamnat^ka, one fresh BdmacarUanfh 
tcdfOf Kamabhisekanataka, Bdfndyanc^Han/umOp 
nanatcdeaii-Prakirn amt Vikranea-caritanatc^m, 
Ytradhvajopakhyananaiakam, Samrohtni-upaKhya- 
nasi, BriKhandaearitanatcJea^ Buhrehmanyopdlehiyd^ 
nam and Baragdnakathd in N^pal and about 
ten or twelve dramas in various libraries of 
Europe.* • 


87. See HtnduMam, sriiole on "Mapsla Drunn”, «p. ett, 
88 Infcwmstion gissned from note added to Dr. Bag* 
obi'aarttoleop. ci*.. by Dr. Sumti Kwar OhetMif«n4 
from the oatalogoe psrW library, Nepal, 
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There were three influences working during 
this period. In the first place, the Sanskrit 
drama acted as the model frame* work ; 
secondly, the Yatra type of drama gave life 
and movement ; and thirdly : the tradition of 
Mithila school of mnsio directly initiated these 
yernaoular dramas. The outcome was oonse- 
duently of three kinds, one, was ‘regular* 
Maithlli drama where the form of Sanskrit 
drama was preserved but the language was 
more or less Maithili ; the second was the kind 
of drama where some incident in the life of 
Efsoa or any other popular hero was described 
in the form of extempore dialogues inter, 
spersed with popular songs ; the third was an 
independent kind of opera— like drama— mainly 
made up of secular songs. In the last two 
types the main interest was in the music 
of the piece ; naturally their ‘literary* and 
‘poetic* excellence was not very great. 

The theatre in Nepal was a sort of rei^rtory 
of professional drama where the old and popu. 
lar themes were frequently renewed. The 
actors utilised the services of the dramatist 
to provide them with a popular theme on which 
they could ekercise their faculties of Nrtya and 
Sangita* The training of an average actor 
ttas guided by such works as HcuiaprakdfAtU- 
rdpaaam, BrihaUamuktdvaUf Khi8amavddya»^e$d 
and other manuals of acting ahd singing. 

At a time when the Musalmans had domin. 
ated the nation and Mlthila herself had not 
been able to produce what it ultimately did 
produce, it was only in the secluded courts of 
Nepal that dramatic activity could develop 
according to the native wisdom and talent. 
Thanks to the Newari copyists, we are today 
able to have a glimpse of their intense activity. 
It is hoped that a more sustained search for 

in Nepal will give a complete picture of 
the vernaoulAlf dramatip litetatuirb. 



CHAPTER Vm 

THE EIBTANITA DSAIA OF HITHILA 

iHTBODTTOTOBT 

In Mithila proper lAiere is no evidence of any 
great dramatic activity in the vernacular till 
the installation of the EhapdvalAkula to 
power in 1557. Maharija Subhankara Tbakura 
(1SB3/4-1619/20) eon of MahAT&ja Mahe6a Thakuib 
(? 1557—70/1) was the author of several works on 
acting and aancing.^ There may have been 
many more treatise written by contemporary 
scholars on these subjects, but they are not 
available to us at present. 

It is possible that independent of ^e 
court, traditions of dancing and acting might 
have flourished in the rural areas, of which we 
have such vivid account in the work of 
Jyotinfivara (c. 1324). But the centre of 

literary and aristocratic drama definitely, 
shifted to the quiet and secluded courts of 
Nepal after the extinction of the Oiniv&ra 
Dynasty (c. 1527). 

Before coming to an actual examination 
of the plays that came to be staged in a set 
fashion, it is necessary to refer briefly to the 
conditions of the stage in Mithila. It is, how- 
ever, not possible to make any detailed analysis 
at piresent ; for, there are no adequate memoirs 
and histories of the various centres of pro* 
fesnonal acting, All that we can do is to 
gather certain facts and traditions the pre* 

1. •«. SfthatUuniis$ik»alt ( MtfO H ) Mid a Nrotrs 
work in tho of Hemtraia HepsL, 
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sent oentrea— such as, at H&9 under the leader^ 
ship of Babujana B&yaks, at LiMain& under 
Aiabal&la Jha, at ll&pura under Khusidasa, at 
Sarisava and Ganhavari, at Berapuia under 
Umabanta Jba, etc.'* ^ 

A group of actors in Mithila was known 
as ‘Jamati’. Its leader was called the ‘l^ayaka , 
and he played the role of the Sutradhsra and 
the hero (generally Eirspa or Bara). There 
were no female actors but the parts of women 

were impersonated by male actors. There was 

no restriction of caste or 8ub.«a8te rn the 
choice of actors for a centre. Indeed, toe 
Brahmapa, the Kayastha, the Camara and toe 
Dusadba equally enjoyed and participated in 


a *Jamati'. 

The Nayaka was also the convener. Though 
the actors used to charge remuneration for 
their performance,* yet they were never solely 
dependant on it for their subsistence. During 
marriages, Upanayanas, Durgotsavas or other 
important social or religious occasions, the 
Bayaka was invited to get performed a 
IQrtaniya drama at some public place or private 
household. At times the Kayaka took his 
troupe to the royal court as well— unfortunately 
no details about the etiquette and the form of 
acting at the court are available. 


The main qualification of' a suootesful 
actor was to sing the *Mana’, the ‘Nao§ri% the 
♦Tirhuti’ etc., and to have a general proficiency 


U. I am indebted for the following inforMtion 
ueinly to Pt. ^hinatba Jha, Frineh^al, l^bana vidya- 
idtha, Lohana Boad, Diet. Darbhanga. and tojbe Intro, 
daotion of Narendranathadasa to his edition ^ ^mapald s 
Mmimharana MS, Vitlage Safcbwar. F. 0. Manlgaebi. 


j)ist. Di^hanga. 

S. The *Jamlii’ need to get from Bs. t. to Be. 4 per 
oaiformanoe and food for the night % eometlmes they need 
to enter into a kind of annual oontraot too. 
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in gestioulation. Their attempt to impereonate 
a particular oharscter wa’) not very realletio. 
Most things were either taken for granted or 
were symbolically represented through accepted 
conventions. 

There were in Mithila several kinds of 
actors and the KirtaniyA actors formed only a 
particular group of them. They were called 
^Kirtaniya’ actors because their main aim was 
to present dramatic performances in praise of 
the Lord (Kirtana). The vogue of this name, 
must have come very late ; for the Famam- 
tndkara does not mention it. It appears that 
the use of Ki^pa’s or Siva’<» stones in such 
successful dramas as the UidharanOf Pdry&tti- 
Aorana, and ana and the Qouriiva- 

yamvara led to this nomenclature. Some people 
believe that Umapati Upadhyaya was the 
founder of ‘Kirtaniya’ drama in Mithila and 
that he used to sing and dance before Ef^pa’s 
image. In spite of all this, the example of 
‘Yatras’ and* ‘Kirttans' of Bengal and Assam 
might have been responsible for giving this 
name to Medieval Maithili drama in Mithila. 

The Kirtaniys performances were held 
at night. The stage was a simple platform. 
The Sutradhsra used to make his appearance 
first after the Nandl-Pstba. His usual costu* 
mes* were a ‘Jims,’ a ‘ifims,’ and a ‘Payjsms.* 
He used to wear a pair of sandals called 
‘Fadukks.' He covered himself in a wrapper 
and put on his head the old-fashioned Ssths 
Faga. (sa national cap of Mithila supposed 


9. Of. HsreadranathadaBa'ii Introduction to Maithih 
Stage : sim ‘aWl*. 

u 1 ^f vpmpi 1 C nfti Jtwpir 511^ «i iwws w 

^ ww: 

HH* I 

37 
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to be of sixty hands in length and bespeaking 
lespeotability). He had in his hand a rM 
known as ‘Fhulabathtbs*. He was generally 
accompanied by bis wife the *Nati/ nnd gen^ 
rally introduced the occasion, the author and 
the play to the audience. He took pride in 
showing his scholarship and knowledge of 
“learned” things.* 

The number of actors at any particular 
centre was small. The dramatis personae was 
given usually at the very beginning of a play 
in the form of a Pravef a song. The Nayaka 
the Nsyika, the Sakhis (two or three), Nsrada 
(as a negotiator gai) and the Yipats (Yidofaka) 
formed the stock characters of a Kirtaniya 
party. Sanskrit, and (sometimes) Prskria, 
continued to be used in dialogues and stage- 
directions. For the rest, everything was 
conveyed through vernacular songs and verses 
(dubis). There was very rarely prose passages 
and dialogues in these plays. If any action 
was to be shown on the stage which needed 
detailed performance, such as Psravati's penan- 
ce, or a battle, generally a description of it 
was sung on the stage. 

There used to be Mss. of the plays (^stage 
copies* of the plays) which the actors committed 
to memory. We do not know if in medieval 
drama 'parts* were ever regularly rehearsed, 
but we do have evidence to show that scholars 
were specially asked to prepare the actors for 
appearing before the assembly of the learned. 

% siwfwsw lyiiAe wi nsRwIwni spwwni 

smmn mim U 

Hfm ) % ftsr esfivm 9^ fksnr ^ 

% m nnr mil m% 

iw in « fin it^ I” 
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For example, in modern times, Hareanitha 
Jha, Gapanstba Jha, Bagbunandanadasa, 
Yadunandana Jha and Kapilefivara Jha used 
to train Kliftaniys actors. The orchestra was 
specially trained in the Nsradlya form of 
musical Eirttana. 

The audience was composed of the 
most learned as well as of the most illite. 
rate. The common aim of both kinds of 
visitors was to derive entertainment.* Besides 
music, vocal and instrumental, there was the 
fun of the VipafS, the beautiful songs of 
the N&yiks, the rough attempts to bring 
such machines as the Garuda, * the 


5. Bhuvaneiirara Singha “Bhuvana*’ thus explains 
the influenoe of the audience on later EirtamyA Drama : 

gf fg S|Xl 

qftfk dHr J1 ^ s iw wisiul ^ 

I cm dt % gtv <i>t d) 

fwft dna !n0 ^ cw dl 
3^ iradl «T sri: tnfl f^i 

3SWR fWIUWWr 

fk % e?»r ^ irm 

•s>, "eftw % H ^ht sfr w dl 

3g«i»T Q«rr ^dhirlr^ ^i3SRi3T«giii 

uwi, m fk I ..warvi^ 

SIR *1 srfkiflu 

ftgi u! s% I wi?rai% % %i «*(hs3R)i) 

SR dt ^ ^ ^ i’ 

— Introduotaon to his edn. of RamadAsa’s— Jnaa* 
daMjajM. 

6. ]^ddhinAtba Jha in a letter to me thus describes how 
a Qarnda or AirAvata used to be shown ; **SRnr ST. SIV V 

swic ^ wrasasi 9lf nrfftysHRJllxf 
sr Si^ ^ '»W ^ 




THE MS OF VID YAP ATI’S GORAKSHAVIJAY A-NATAKA 
COPIED IN LA. SAM 495 (1614 A.D.) 



Court Sty If H the Maharaja ot Ife/*al 
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the orders of Mabftt&ia Sivasidiba (o. H 12.1438/ 
9.) Its speeches are in Sanskrit and the songs 
are in Maithili. 

Sivanandana Tb&kura notices another 
drama by Vidy&patit called ManimanjatiMr 
Hia^ But it seems that it has no vernacular 
paseages in it. 

Qrierson attributed'* Pdrijdta^arana and 
Bukminiharana also to him, hut no evidence of 
their existence is known to us. 

2. Ghvinda 

Gbvinda, the author of Nalaearitanata- 
ikay is different from (tovinda (Tbftkura), the 
court-poet of KadisanArAyaca (c. i527) and 
Qovinaad&sa, Jha, the great poet who was 
contemporary of Sundara Tbakura, For, h6 
gives his genealogy differently'^. He had three 
brothers MabAdeva, VAsudeva and OopAla. He 
^as the son of Eavi Bavikara, grandson of 
Srikara, great-grandson of Laksmapadatta, 
great-great-grandson of Sthitidatta and greats 
great-great-grandson of Jivadatta. This geneo- 

18 L8I V, 11 , p. 17 : following him various e.g, Eioth 
(Elanskrit Drama) and Mi«hrabandhu Vmoda also say this. 

IS The MS was notioed by Bihar Research Society 
in the library of Ananda Jha, P O. Pindarueha, D!st, 
Darbhanga. 1 found a copy of its vernacular portions m 
the library of Baghunandan-idasa, Village, Sakhwara, P, O. 
Manigaohi. Darbhanga. Oanda Jha notioed the MS first 
in the appendix to his RAmdya^a 

14. Of.... s 5d (4!) ^ 

( W f ) flfif « W 

I ftq- 

srwdifts?* grf q is ssn ^ 

•—(Beginning of Ms.) 
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logy is corroborated in the Pafiji**. We learn 
from it that he was also known as Eavi Horayi* 
Bis great-grandfather Lak^mapadatta was 
married to the daughter of Maharaja Ga^etvara- 
siibha (c. 1370/1) (the father of Maharaja* Eirtti- 
siihha, patron of Vidyapati in his early days). 
He belonged to the family of Dirghagho^a-San. 
dahapura and must have been a close successor 
of Vidyapati Thakura. 

It is possible that this Oovinda is the same 
as Mahamahopadhyaya Govinda the author of 
aTantra work'* called QovindataiUnanimaiiaf 
dated La. Sam. 52 f (=1639 f A. D.) 

The Bhanitas'* of his songs reveal that his 
patron was one Tadava Raya, husband of 


15. 1 un indebted for this information to B. Jha. 

Librarian, Baj Library, Darbhaoga. ^ ^ 

16. Nepal Cat. p. 17. 

17. The Bhanitfts are ; 

Song Bo. 2 : Ceohoes Vidyapati) 

m ifrf^ IR ^ on I 

fC SRPR URO ^ II 

(Of. Song No. 1 ( 3^ URU «fhr ) 

Song No. 8 : qg qfb I 3*6 qfit II 

(Cf. Batipati Bbagat Part III oh. IV). 
Song No. 4 : IR HRS gR t Si qft 

gRg^ll 

(Of. Batipati Part III oh. TV). 
Song No. 5: dtfkR gfk iR ^ glN gfllt 

IRVI^ I 

8ongNo.6i <hARg%S4fiU9^«NSt«RiIg|U 

Song No. 9: 1 R iDAr ' ll* U 

Song No. 10 : 1 R iIiAr IT (R 1R| ft- 

«Ri II 
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Rukomi^idevi. It is not clear if he refers to a 
patron or to Lord Rs^yapa in other places. 
In any case, these patrons are not known to us 
in contemporary history as yet. They may 
have been some minor ruling chiefs^ who 
followed the dissolution of the Oinivftra 
Dynasty. 

The plot of the drama is based^ on the 
familiar story of Nala’s exile. The dialogue is 
in Sanskrit and Prskrta but songs are wholly 
in Maithili. The dramatic use of songs seems 
to have begun as early as this play. For 
example, the entrance of the Minister is 
announced in a song : 

hg lUftfJ I 

SI 3 PR as ug SOI 3^ II Htc. 

There are poignant moments in the play- 
such as, when Damayanti, forsaken by Nala, 
cries out in distress : 

ITR VRT <15 IFg 3 RFRT I 

qftift IW3 w wtr ft^i% ii il ... 
aft a ftgi aj aia ^ dill fttn ft 3 i 
^ftsa’ aft UH ew frrfl wwid ii 

The king repents his fault of gambling in' 
an excellent song : 

vnftftffi^prKI^I 

afta^snneftFoei 

sratpuPidftu — 

as iwnft w ft^e i 


Song No. 11 and is:* *flfts^ WWT 

qft <ift^ «!« (gqgnft nay refer to 

the I^). 

Songs No. 1 , 7 and 8 ; IR jflftR 
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81* 

pnh 3«nf< I 

4^ *R ir<«ifit 
wsc? «n»Rr ^81 %fii I 

The end of the play witnesses the return of 
the king and the queen to their home : 

wivr W ww m ti 

^ 8 (!) vm 3f3r scq^ il 

^ 88H, 8T 88 itSI 8 (!<18 Vn II 

jft qft88 888< 3V[T8, (%W 88 ^ II 

8([8 8ft 8Ni 118, ^88 818 VRlfftOT WR || 

8HW8 8888 81T8(8, f 5^ ftft8 8^ ‘8(8 H 

88 ‘8tfts8’ 8|8^88I8, 858m8 8ft^q| STO || 

3. Bdmaddsa Jha 

We know Batnadasa Jha the author of 
Anandavijaynatika^* very well He belonged 
to the Kujaulibara Makharauni family of 
Biahmanas and was the fourth and the youn* 
gest brother of the famous successor of Vidya- 
pati, Govindadasa Jha (contemporary of Maha- 
i&ji Sundara TbAkura 1644.71.^*) 

The story of the play is simple and is 
divided into four Acts. In the first Act, 
liftsdhava, the hero, is shown to become eager 


18. Two widely differing editions are available in 
print. Ft, Maheda Jha’s edition from Raj Press, Darbbanga 
and Bhuvanedvara Singh Bhuvana's edition froa Valdftll 
Press EamaUlaya, Muaaffarpur. The latter is edited with 
an introduction and a commentary. MSS of this work 
are also available with (1) Baba Baldeva Jha. Village 
^lyam, F. O. Lohat, Diet. Darbhanga, and (S) Ananda 
Jha, P. 0. Pif^^rucha, Diet Darbhanga. 

19. See more information about his family under 
Govindadss Jha (Part II, onapter VI above) who is des* 
oribed at length in the present work of Btmadasa alias 
Barasa Bsma. 
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for his beloved***. He learns of Itedhft's beauty 
from his friend Inandakabda in the following 
words : 

Win HUT nice «n uvr i 
nm dk (ki« smieT il 
f^^sfNsisrfb«i3ii^dhT I 
awd wnr ir« dw li 

91$ ^vnr «nfk 59 sne^ I 

"wrw ♦et •wf^^ il 

9iN9 'TO 39 gfff efi « wpRid I 
ftaft inft 33 w*w It 
anTOft *ifb giiim gro snai^ i 
9»53!a^TOfit S9 3PR3ft||*' 

This is an imitation of Vidyapati’s famous 
Batagamanl describing the youthful heroine 
on her way**. 

Idadhava then requests his friend to help 
him to see her. In the second Act, f^dh& 
along with her friends Yicaksa^ and V&oala 
meets Anandakanda. Anandakanda deceives 
them by posing to be an astrologer called 
Gupanidhkna and asks them to collect flowers 
for the worship of Lord Siva. While the girls 
are engaged in colleoUng flowers in the garden, 
lifedhava and Anandakanda make their appea- 
ranee, through a device tamely remniscent of 
the bee-episMe in K&lid&sa’s SdktMtqlam. But 
before they could talk long with the girls, 
Mkdhava is called away. This Act shaws the 
Ipiirth of Ipve in I^dl0*s heart**. 


80. Hence it is called “Sotkan^ha M/Uhavanima 
PfdAemoeftaft”. 

81. P. 10, Rid Pree* edition. 

18. Khagendranatha Mitre’s VidyAptu 
80. Hence it is called ‘SHkauftka RAdhAnama Ovtti. 
ycOhih* 
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The)i foBoiits an i^odunt ‘of Rldb& ^ortf- 
hipfiDB the Lord with Ibe flowers collected ih 
the last Act. The Lord is supposed to respond 
to her prayer. ]^dh& is shown next in love- 
lorn state : 

uisf Iv iwd qt^tr u 

uHs vif w Aww ^ qfhw II 

41^ ^ aft ^ inf4 «4)nr wiftwe qra il 

iPi| a an ayNa It 
an « fa wawr, annafii qfir ffqc ^51 ii** 
There are leveraUsongs of separation sung 
by BsdbA while she pines for MAdhava : 

f% an, anft afl^ S%w a^ aw I 

win, fh w^ %Bfh wtA; n wi3| ai 1 
^ ^ fwi 11 

Arww, w> qftaw ma aftift n wa aq 1 

qnft nq asa n i 

8V fi, «1 «ma aipsw I 

wAn aiaflr Rn, aaa aw il 
naa, sit^, an ‘*na» I 

wr fa* m awfir 

At the end a EapAhka consoles BAdba 
and asks her to wait upon her beloved in 
Vrnd&vana. 

The fast Act describes similar condition 
of the hero. His appearance is described in 
pathetic lines : 

fan ^ awqaa wm I aa ffli iNr flir wflraiw II 
qRaflt afk fk an wia I wqa aafn ad^ wia 11 
gw ^ aia aa?]f 1 wfn ihi ff fi 
dw df wm wf aa aid I aid ^ dww aid 1) 

24 P. aABajPreiSeditloL. 

25. P. 44 Bsj Fren edition. 
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RC iqfl ifiik It 

ilftr fmr ir^'^r «Tf)i 1 9 r «nr ulNi wifii II 
‘‘iRRRt’ ifftwn I f% gllr t^ 

iRRrtlWft gsnIPNR 1 3 R €*«pt 9«T jRrfI ii** 

Through ^ho help of her friends !Kidh& 
approaches M&ohara, and ultimately they Rre 
united. 

There is no remarkable skill of plot^^con- 
struotion or payoholgiced insight displayed in 
this play. The story is loose and covers a 
simple and lender themes It is only an 
excuse to bring in love songs. Unhappily a 
majority of the songs also bear a poor imitative 
stamp of Vidyspati. 

There are two versions of the text available 
to us ; the B&j Press Edition ‘ and the Vaiiali 
Press Edition. The former appears to be the 
original text, but th^ latter represents the 
*stage copy*, perhaps the exact amount of the 
text which was actually used by some of the 
Kirtaniya actors. 


4. Dendnanda 

ilevananda was of the SakarSujhi family** 
and lived at Parahatapura in South Mithila. 
His father, Raghunatha, was the youngest of 
his brothers (others being Bhavadeva and 
Yadunatha) and hie mother was > • upavatldevi. 
Raghunatha appears to have been himself a poet 
-rhe was called a ‘Kavmdra*. BotUMaba'ija 
Mahipatba Thakuia (167 U 1693) and Maharaja 
Harapati Thakura (16^-1703/4) married in his 
family. Therefore, we can fix his date with 
certainty. He was contemporary of Locana and 
flourished in the latter half of the 17th century 
and the e%;rly 18th century. 

S«. P. 45-44. B»j Press edition. 

17, Gj^ jtwlow f.n, Ro. 98- 
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Th«f Ms. of bhr onljr pltty, fTMAoraiia,** is 
very matilated. Its first three paces pnd some 
pages in the end are missing.- The estant 
portions reveal the first use of the device used 
so frequently by l&rtaniy& dramatists in early 
stages— the Sanskrit verses being translated 
immediately into vernacular as they occur in 
the text. 

The story of Usdharana is well-known and 
has been used by many Dramtists. Some of the 
songs in l>ev&nanda*s version are extremely 
moving. For example, when U9& sings in the 
VI Act on Aniruddha*8 being entangled in the 
Trap of Snakes : 

«i^ ^ vnflsr ^ 1 

% *15 Ww «B|!r «KR I 

Avar ^ II h 

qqsr 05 • flaw Pifa ujfR 1 

sail afisr gsa qnfbsa ^ sa tliiR 1 

88. MS of this drama ia notioad by the Bihar Be- 
searoh Sooiety, Patna to be available at the place of the 
late Monshi ^ghunandanadasa. Village. Sakhwar, P. O. 
Manigaohi, Diet. Darbhanga. Bxtraots from it in Devsna- 
gari eharaeters were made available to me by hia son. 
Narendranathadasa. Beginning of the MS : 

^ vii I signtsst^ mm istisPali 
^ flnrmvmr^iaiil-«still 3 idisn%is;Mi^ 
^ SnRPT q Pw i^ si unill? sgawsIVm vmfir 
uts tM ftssi VST idl sr^i mt mm ^ 
qw ssfil rni^TpiTtiul sat mitRS ftminvi 
Bnd of the MS : 
mvFiTi^S^ssmT 

mu m ufk^l 

sir mfam sufsT m m 


dneonqilete). 
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fpr wnr ^ I 

»w r wf «% ^ • »»siftr «nq 4^ «IR I 

Hr |iT int ^ ^ m < 

•FK w w m U 

Then Aniruddha smiling replies and prays 
to Durga : 

aftnmeNsjRi 

«n ^ ane ^ ^ 4)( ^114) i 

«%4)9T fta 'If q^wfur I 

<i«r A^sn^nw « e« spr elg %v srrt i 

qR • 4l7 kvtn i 

^ eg * 9SWI iCR <n« ge dB I 

VC SPR sire qRRM • ^ 9wflfiqri 

7 snfit V srpiilr gqr iR vr • ^ dKI ^ i 

Sf^ gPr «tt ^ dt^R • RP! qwwiiftf U i 
«iv% ^fiRR 

The picture of the happy couple Aniruddha 
and U^ reminds us of Miranda and Ferdinand 
in Shakespeare’s Tempest. It is extremely 
happy and charming image : 

g g giR evTi 
aff R (hvv; vr tl 
fggvi ^ RW «f)RIR I 
^Rqr^RgRv Rqmii 
vi% ^R «6R d)sr dlsr HR I 
3,115 1^ gRTR tl 
WRR WfR RRRIR I 
^RiwtlirqmiRlI 

6. Umdpati Upddhydya 
The greatest of Medieval l^taniya drama- 
tist8» Umspati Upadby&ya, seems to have 
written his play for the entertainment and 
pleasure of a non-Maithila court. 
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He baft been placed io two^widely different 
periods. It is therefore important to note the 
exact times in which he flourished. Before we 
examine his date, it is necessary to find out if 
we have a correct identity of Umftpati in 
literature** Aufreoht mentions fourteen 
Umapati8*o. A careful analysis of them 
reveals that the only author who can be identi- 
fied with ITmftpati TTpftdhyaya, the author of the 
Maithili drama PaHjdtdharana is Umapati 
Upadhyaya<, son of Batnapati Upadhy&yaand 
Batnftvati, the author of Paddrihiyadvof/aeakau. 
Other sources*' indicate that tJm&pati^ the 
author of ^uddkinirnaya as also ITm&pati the 
author of Sdraaangraha and Bmriidifihd were 
probably Maitbilas— for all of them bore the 
surname Upadhyaya, all these works are in Mai- 
thili script, are found in MaithiU only,** and 


S9. Catalogus Catalogorum, p. 70. 

SO. Other UaSpatis are : Umspatj Dalapati under 
whom flourished Maithila Kedsva Bhatfa, author of 
CsmiNifeOrya (t^O If pt. ui p.61) Umspati, father of Oan- 
draoo^a ; Umipati, father of F'emanidhi ; Umftpati, father 
of Tai^a, father of Naraeimhasena. father of Vidvanft* 
th *aon» who flourished under Mahsrftja Ghtjapati of Orissa ; 
Umspati of the Karupakaipalatabhakti MW in Ntaara 
oharaoters in Oudh ; Umapatt Tripathin of Oudh ? ; Uma- 
pati (7 author of Pratifthaotvelui and Suddhttitryava 1 Y, 
Umapati, author of RatnamaUxfOifi an Oudh MS ; Umapati 
of Ha^kapradtpd^tway'i ; Umapati Dutta, grammarian { 
ooutemporary of Jumaranandin quoted by Gkipioandra ; 
Umapatidbara (or simply Umapati poet?) the famous author 
quoted in Qttagootnda ; and Umapati of the nineteenth 
century MS of Vjtttv6rttiia lu Oudh. 

31. MMO I and II : Mitra, Nottces of Satuknt A^S ; 
Blane, VoL 1. p. 683 : ('Bsrlier than 1575 A D. ?, author of 
Prattfthiatveka, Suddhunryaya, SrddMamritajia’) ; "Uma- 
pati, author of Smrtadtpiklk, B. O. HSS Cat. I, 57ft 
No. 441." 

St. Kxoept Suddh'^niniaya which is a Widely known 
w6rk and is found in Oudh also. It is not ' possible to 
<Mermiae< the identity of Umapati sastii Mahamftbopa« 
dhyaya author of V(^-tUHiiir^ay§ (a wo|k of 4(>vhKq| 
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Are blown to be Maithi'la ,#oi&i. 

It ie.jKissible that all these UmApatis ate thb 
BSibe' as Umapati the Maithili drathatist. For, 
tradition says that the poet Uid&pati wds alto 
ihb leading Dharma-AAstri of his time., Thih 
identiheation is further supported by the title 
which is invariably given to the poet— *Maba- 
mahoi^dhyaya Kavi-pandita-mukhya.* In spite 
of all this, it appears that there were at least 
two Maithila Umapatis*'— one belong!^ pro> 
bably to Maagarauni and the other to Eoilakha. 

He gives the name of his patron as **Hari. 
haradeva***^ Hindapati, the victor of Yavanas, 
in his play the Partjdtaharana, Orierspn 
identified*” Hanharadeva Hindopati with the 
great Maithila king, Harisunhadeva (o. 1324) 
of KarnSltA Dynasty. Mr. B E. Ohatterji*” in 
his essay on Vidpapati, supi^rts this and adds 
that the king is rightly described as *Hindupati’ 


authentioity owing to the peouliar nature of its contents 
as regards the Maithila firshmayas) quoted by PsDidlta- 
paaosnana Sri Lll(ana Jba of Eoilakh the Tillage where 
our Umapati Upfldhyftya is supposed to have lived (vide 
MODA, 87th year. UdgSra 4. Mftgha). 

33. One of them (probably our poet) belonged to 
Fagaull family of Maithila Brshmsfat. See MMO I, 
p 4S«. 

34. Of 

^«fg.inv.jnnBs-sRn^4 tmss; 

wspj wdl ’Wwr II 

Note the absence t>f any tuoh epithets ‘tllaiihileda*' 
•tor for his patron. 

W. P^btilihed by the Bihar BeseVeh 8oelely,'Fahi4 : 
JBOBS, HI. pt. i. pp. SO-SO. 

80. tfourcA of D$pt. of LsttmCMsatta Unithrsity 
1987. p. 44. ' 
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because we know that Harisidihadeva woigaiw 
ised Hindu society and wss victorious over tbe 
Muslims. While some scholars Imve confirmed 
this identification by finding a reference to 
Harisidihadeva in'a play* upon the words *Hara’ 
and *Hari* in Umiipati*s Pdrijdtahartuta*^ on 
the analogy of a similar pun in a famous 
passage of Vidyapati's P«r«fa.Pariksd Dr. 
Umesha Mishra has found linguistic and 
literary arguments to place IJmapati prior to 
Vidy&pati**. Dr. Mishra finds similarities in 
expressions and ideas between Umapati and 
Vidyapati and indicates some archaic features 
in Umapati’s language. But all this can be 
easily explained. Similarities may only show 
that Vidyapati was a favourite poet of Umapati 
and that consciously or unconsciously Umapati 
echoed or even improved upon the lines of his 
predecessor. Tbe archaic flavour of the 
language of the Pdrijdta^Harana is in itself 
a very indecisive argument, for it may have 
been consciously attempted by the poet. 

On the other hand Getanatha Jha upheld 
a native tradition which says that Umspati 
was an older contemporary and teacher of MM. 
(iokulanfitha Upadhyfiya (c. 1685-1716) who 
flourished in the reign of Mahar&ja Baghava* 
sifiiha (1704-1740). According to this tradition 
Umapati was a court Papdita of Hariharadeva 
Hindopati, a chieftain of a place called, Hi^a- 
mam in the Parganna of Saptari in Nepal 
(near Bhapatiahl O. T, R. Station) It was, 

t 

97. See JAYANTl p. 404. The passage from Anufo- 
parthfO IS : 

m m ^ II 

fcM «n wd lu || Belvedere Press Bdi. 

Pk 58 and from Pirtjdtaharava (Oetanatba Jha's edition 
p. U) 

98. HiMhiatdiit.Aprd 1895. V.ii,p. 117. 
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therefore! oonoleded that Umspati lived daring 
the reigns of Mah&i«Ja Karapati Thikura 
(1692/3-1703/4) and Mahsrsja BBghavanihha**. 
An old poem by this chieftain has been quoted 
in Mithildnha*°, evidently in confirmation of 
the above tradition . Ft Baminstha Jha also 
lends his support to this view and points out 
that there are two benedictory verses in the 
drama, one for Hariharadeva Hindapati and the 
other TOT the king or Mithila.^^ 

Grierson dismissess the second view as 
erroneous^*. His main arguments are : 

“How ooald » poet of MHhiU have oailed this petty 
prinoe-ling a 'lord paramount of other kings’ and 
'king of Mitbila'P Narapati or Baghava would 
better deserve this title, and the verse in eonneo- 
tion with Gokulanatha proves that TTmapati was 
definitely knowing of the Raja of Darbhanga, in 
fact was going to attend a grand gathering of 
Pandits there when floods obeokod him." 

"Again, how oould he have been a oonqueror of 
Husalman. If at any time theie had been an 
opposition of the Musalmans it would have been 
Barapati and Baghavasimha not a looal ohief of 
NepaL Tetof Baghavasimha we know that he 
aooepted a MahiiranpaiM of the Tirhut Barker, 
at a rent of one lakh rupees yearly from Alah 
Vardi Khan who was then Paujdar of Bajmahal." 

Grierson seems toe onfuse the different 
strains in which XJmfipati refers to 'the King 
of Mithila* and to 'Hariharadeva, lord para- 


39. Introduotiou to Pdrijdtaharaga edited by 'Oeta* 
natha Jha. 

40. MITHILiKEA. p. 73 "Mithlleda Lokanikera 
Eavita". This poem w, however, of Vidyapati given in 
Benipuri's. edition with Hindspati in the Bhanita, poem 
77 ; and with small variations in blGlS pt IV No. 8. 

41. liMhtlt^Padya-Sangrdha, Maithilf Sahitya Pari* 
fad, Darbhanga, p. 18. 

^^^^41 The date of UmapatT in JBOBS HI, ph iv, Best 

39 
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mount of other kings*. Further, it is forgotten 
that Hsrisidihad va might baYe been Tiotorious 
over Muslim invaders according to one versioUi 
but there is evidence to prove that he had to 
leave Mithila for Nepal, being defeated by the 
Muealmans. Nevertheless, there is some force 
in Grierson’s argument that a petty ohieftain 
of Melmmani could not possibly be m>ant by 
(he epithets ascribed to Hariharadeva Bind&> 
pati by Umapati. Mereover, we know that 
(he contemporary chief of MekamSini was called 
Bhapasimha^* and not Hindcpati. 

The solution is found when we find a king 
called Hindnpati, patron of poets and scholars 
(including Maithila poets)**, who could be very 
rightly be described by the epithets— 

<Tim: sil 

It is Hindupati,** king of Garbas 
(Bundelakhanda), in Central India, who was 
a very near contemporary of Narapati Tbakura 
and Baghavasimha. Hindcpati was grandson 
of Hridayashah, the famous son of Oh itrasala. 
Maithila scholars and poets have been known 
to fiequent the courts of Bundelakhanda for a 
number of years in the Medieval times. The 
title ^ru* attached to Umapati’s name in the 
Bhanitas of the songs in P&rijdtaharana be- 
oome’s significant, as he must have been the 
Hsjaguru of Hindopati. Besides, we have a 
Ms. copied by one Umspaci for Hem&ngada 
in La. Sam. 577 (=1696 A. D.)** which is 
important in as much as it makes it possible 
forUmapati to have gone to Bundelakhanda 

43. BAEH6i p. 173. 

44. MMO II PP. 19-30. 

45. ImptritA GcautUtr, XIX, p. 491. 

40. MMO Ip. 503. 
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along ixrith Mah«fia TbftkuTa, Hemangada 
Tb&kura and others. This identification of the 
patredo of Uinapati is likely to explain the 
absence of any quotation of Um&pati*s poems 
in £fOoafla*ifidpafara»^*nt either because Unaa- 
pati flourished later than Looana or because he 
wrote his drama in his early days in a foreign 
land. 

To sum up, Um&pati was an older contem- 
porary o^ MM. Gokulanatha ITpiidhyaya, lived 
during the reigns of Mahgraja Narapati Tba- 
knra and MahUrSja B&ghavasithha^' and wrote 
his drama under the patronage of Bundela* 
khapda-chief Hindupati. 

The Pdrijdtaharana*^ is the only authentic 
drama of this poet. The subject of the play 
is mainly based on Chapters I2‘l-135 of Hari- 
vamaa^ though Vi$mirPurdna (chapter 5 verses 
30, 31) and ^rimadhhdgmata (chapter 10 verse 


47. It should be remembered that the poet is 'Ativfd- 
dhe* (very old) at the time of Maharaja iiaghava Siibha. 
Of. the verse quoted by Oentanatba Jha. 

48. There are three printed editions and several MSS 
of this work available ; (i) Published by Maithila Pubbsh* 
ing Company, Darbhanga under Vindhyanatha Jha and 
edited by Oanda Jha, 181)3, (out of print). (<0 Publ'shed 
in JBOB8 111, Patna (edited r.'xd translated into English 
by Ehr George Orieri-on), ('i) Published by Cetanatha 
Jha, Darbhanga, 1917. Quotetions in the text are from 
this last edition. The plsy is the most popular of Elr* 
taniya dramas. The MSS at other p'aoes are : (-:) Ohar* 
otdhara Pathaka Vtllage, Baligarba, P O. Bunni Sayeed* 
pur* Muzaffarpnr, (b) Satyadeva Mishra, Village, Bahika, 
P. 0 Rahika, Distt Darbhanga. (o) F Meva Jha, Village, 
Baiyama, P. O. Lohata, Dist Darbhanga, (d) Jayaramana 
Jha, vHtage tTjftna, P. O. Jhan^arapur, Diet. Darbhanga. 
(e) Adyanatha Mishra, village, Pahitol, P. O. Manigachi 
DM. Darbhattga. (tj MM Bajnatha Mishra. Village, 
Settrathe* P. O. Madhubani, Dist. Darbt anga. (g) Several 
old and new MSS (some very imi irtant, pointing out 
vanous differenoes in the actual acting of the text) with 
Narendiranathadssa, Sekhwar, P. O. Manigaehi, Dist. Dgr. 
bhanga. 
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59) are also used. The only ohauge that the poet 
makes in the story from HaHvosMO, is that 
takes Arjuna, instead of Pradyumna, to 
fight with Indra. 

The story runs as follows t Nftrada pre* 
sented a Psrijita flower to K(wa, which he 
passed on to Bukmi^ the senior queen and 
mother of the heir-apparent Pradyumna. 
Satyabh&mft, his other queen, was angry at 
this, and was not pleased till Krsna promised to 
bring her not merely one flower, but the entire 
I^rij&ta tree from Indra’s garden. Etfpa at 
first, sent for it, but his request was refused. 
Thereupon he attacked^ Indra and carried off 
the tree, and presented it to Satyabb&ma who 
planted it in her courtyard. NSrada now 
appeared and told her that if one’s dearest 
thing was given away under its shadow, one 
got undying fruits. Satyabh&m&, therefore, 
gave him Kiepa as her dearest possession and 
Subhadra gave him her husband, Arjuna. Krspa 
and Arjuna thus become N&rada's slaves and he 
puts them up for sale. Satyabhima and Subhadra 
purchase back their husbands for a cow each, 
and the play ends with general hilarity. 

It is one of the best Maithili plays of the 
’‘Regular'* type. It is remarkable for its lite- 
rary merits and provides a very good entertain- 
ment. The plot is well-constructed : events 
follow one another in a necessary connection. 
The oharaolerization is of a developed kind ; it 
is intimately linked with the plot of the play. 
The contrast Itotween Satyabhama and Bukmi]{^ 
is successfully brought out ; we know for oer- 
tain that one is Erspa's favourite, though by 
right the other deserves Enpa’s greater atten- 
tion. Arjuna has an important part to play. 
But it is Narada who is the guiding star of the 
play. It is he who initiates the action, and it 
18 he who ends it in the most pleasant manner 
possible. His presence^ however, brings in 
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quaifel according to bia traditipoal attribute 
to induce people to quarrel->tbe fight between 
India and Knna or the Jealousy between Satya- 
bhcmfiand Bukmipi takes place due to the 
intervention of Karada. The deeoriptions stir 
our imagination and would not make the 
audience feel the laok of scenery. 

Here is a decided lead given in plot'oons. 
traction and oharaoterization. Tt is an advance 
on the rather slender plots in Nepal and even 
Mithila dramas of this period. The subject of 
the play continues to be connected with ErmSy 
but it is not the hackneyed love story of 
and his Gkipls. There is more sustained interest 
and far more compactness here than in any of 
those dramas. 

Humour predominates the play. It is 
evident in the central situation as well as in 
minor places. For example, in the first Act 
Nftrada's quarrelso/ne character and the timid 
nature of Sumukbi are revealed in a funny 
dialogue. 

The songs in the play are whol^ in 
Mditbili, but Sanskrit verses and Pr&krta prose 
passages are also given. Sanskrit verses are 
translated and elaborated upon in the verna- 
cular songs. The sentiment predominating the 
play is Vira ^heroic)* fit for the court of the brave 
Bundela chief, and the very first benedictory 
stanza indicates it— it is a prayer to Sakti in 
a diction appropriate to the heroic sentiment : 

spf Uf n 

qiRinii wa w ^ li 

m wnti^i bef ue|v H 

vr ^ II 

The similes are beautifully used, evena 
novel in a sense, and the marshalling of ideas 
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is matvellovd. For example, the 6elebrstiofl 
of 8iva*8 Wedding in the second song is in 
extraoi^insTily polished and mellifluons style. 
But for the most port, however, he merely 
repeats and echoes Yidyspati ** : 

Some specimen songs are quoted below : 

(?) tR em *iaii ^ 

^ ^ ^ II 

ewr wq Spr ejff? ftw«ni 

WTe aonH ifvr ^ ^ srfiR wnrr || 

4 li^ ^ ^ ^ wii WRhr witt II 
tune tn^ ear wif<nr, wefik asq ewq ear li 
<i]f eqf tflwe ewi wq* nq ii 

e«A ew qq erw eA eiqr w«t li 
enq wq qq f^wat s(# anrr^ Mr e'ler il 

This is one of the finest Nacaris in Maithili 
Literature. The “ai” repeated at the end of 
every foot produces a strange sound-picture of 
diva the Nataraja. 

(q) sth ^ wie qq wTwtq vishw q^ l 
aiptq eq qn sewf wm tiw q^eiir ii 
sfir I m I 

«m qiwr qqr qneqehn dH ftw Nq qq^ || n 
3iq firRfb ^ $ Mq eqw) ^ seaq ihit i 

aN tRR qf? t q^i^veiq il anq q)% ii 
qqs^ qH q^meq %qqr aw «iqtn% i 
eqw q« irM fireifiiq ^fPwr q ilw qtawt il 
qq ^ qqpT^ q(^ itlqq qiq M aqai^ i 
qqqr qqf?r qft flfqfii few qq^i^ H q II 

This is one of those songs to sing which 
great skill was needed by the K]rtaQiy&-actor 


49. 8ee Sr. iCuhra’s artiole in Sivdmtint 1935. 

99.110. ' 
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and lor whioh tho glory of TTmipati in tho 
Mstory of MalthilX drami muat ever rest. 

UmApati’s play gained wide popularity. 
Indeed, it made SirtaniyA drima the faahion 
of the day. So much so that the nomenolature 
and grouping of the stock-actors in a JCinaniya 
play seem to have originated on the basis of 
the characters in this play. 

6. Samdpait Upddhydya 

Along with Um&pati, Ramgpati succeeded in 
giving a final form to the ‘Regular* Maithili l&r* 
taniyadrama. He is known to us much more 
fully than Umapati. For, he gives his father’s 
name and his Qotra in his play Buhminiharana* 
It is thus possible to locate him in the Pagji. He 
belonged to the family of Falivara-Mahisl of 
V atsagotra. His father was Kavi Kispapati 
Jba. His mother was descended from the 
famous Maithili scholar Ay aci Misra of Sidar* 
pura Sarisava family. He was married to the 
daughter of Thakurasiinha, son of Maharaja 
Narapati Thakura**’ 

He wrote hia dT&mA liukminiparinaya*^ (also 
called Bukminiharana or Bukminiavayamvara) 
under the patronage of Mabaraja Narendrasiiliha 
(I744.1'/61). It was presented first to the 
assembly of PandibS gathered on the occasion 
of Maharaja Rarendrasimha’s Bathing cere- 


50. Narendranathadasa's introdaslion to it ; sea below 
fn. 1. 

51. Two MSS of this work (one from Hap and the 
other from Alapur) have been ooUeoted and a press oppy 
of the work, along with elaborate notes and introduction, 
have been prepared by Narendranathadasa. I have used 
this oopy in the text, Badrinatha Jha Kavi^ekhara and 
Bamaoatha Jha have published sooie extracts from the 
play in MITH1LA.NEA and Maitktnpadjuutmgraka, Mai> 
thiU Sfthitya Parif ad, DarUianga p ff. respectively from 
soma other 
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mony in the sacred Tiveri Kamals. The story 
is based on Harivamaa (parvas 47 60) and 
Mma^tiihdgavaia (Skandha X Chapters 58-54). 
The author follows mainly the account of 
Harivamaa. 

The play is divided into six Acts. In the 
Nsndi the poet builds up a beautiful picture of 
diva as the Lord of Nrtya (Acting) : 

siww w w, vm fipire Orbt II || 
flmw ww Sfx ^ ^if«r, fhwa irt ll 

^ nernm, iRf)<nx wn ii 

qf $ur, qf% aas| ^ || 

am lew rw uwr srtii 
env ^ wfiwR srnaa^T ii 

aa siiffl vts i%t uaes % <nf anrii 

vik aNar ’swfh' ^«iew, euiiiT sr; Akki ii 
mK vPi e f iWW T, <Teaw eux e<K ll 

iRifin JWR 5RI# wfte uglk ii 

fRVf eev^ am s^hu, 35 ftaw ilar wi 11 

lasi <nR ^ 3u^ aaa ii 

«r^ RR af^ir aa 39 33 rfr ahf^ rrt ii 
iifR 9 « aa. f¥fr> es>[ 3^ inrr 11 
fJiRai saw wa5^ a<?, wr a? ftw smaaRr II 

In the first Act the king, Bhifmaka, deli- 
berates with his queen as to who shouli be the 
husband of his daughter, Bukmipi, and decides 
to hold a Svayadivara. In the next Act Bukmi, 
the Tuvarija, advocates SiSupala, the Cedi king, 
as a suitable husband of his sister Bukmipi. 
The king thereupon sends for the Ghatakas who 
have arrived to plead for the candidature of 
Sifiupila and that of respectively in order 

to decide finally if he could give away his 
daughter without holding a Svayamvara. 

The Qhataka of dUupila, significantly, 
named (after Niradat) *Kftlalwvardhana\ ia 
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sent for in the Ifftlthila manner to give fhe des- 
cription of the family of mfufMda. The Ghafaka’s 
appearance is desorihed in an entrance song : 

eiref srfkf nfian e h 
earn lefl ek are ^ n 

^ dt fikiii eig tl 

emi jftR ew Whre f«R snft? n 

7T f^qpmr spRfifit dtfl, fNs'rsnflsniH^ ii 
gsft mfifii ew> ftt ^3c ^ ^ HR n 

He pleads for the candidature of diSupda : 
cnM - 

■SR i<R ■R RRR dm 1... 

nnifft mR ^ (R q( anfr 3^ dtll I 
eiPT i|«e edf vm srH r 
% *it< ■j'lfe fiPT e^tnee ailk !••• 
qftqq *ihq e^ eqq? rrh sir i 
em Rq fviq am II 

But when Hariballabha, the Gha^ka who 
pleads for Enpa’s candidature, comes, he con- 
curs with the Idng and shows the superiority 
of Eisga orer Siiiupsla, but pleads guilty in view 
of the attitude of the YoTargja. 

The king then discusses the pros and eoas 
of having l^^R^a as the husband of Bukmipi. 
Bukmi condemns B 4 soa on the score of his con. 
nection with the QoiAs and on his murdering of 
his uncle Kamsa : 

(R'qqq mrau, qiq ^ drq snu u.,.. 
dR «q| gift. Tvft vm % at sift ii 
tiling# mn Rm, unpr ev qil udl ftmq ti 

dNq aid «( x) 9d6i, gift qqq qq t dR.dId II 
The king oannpt agree with Bukmi and 
quotes what he had beqn ^pld in defence of 
Kjfpa : 

dRid dtq% Sfa q$ (k) ^ qRd|qtqi|gt> 

40 
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VIZ «ei o^KfEniiii^ 

The poet evidently is utilising this situa> 
tion to defend the charges against the Lord, in 
philosophical terms. 

The Tuvarsja threatens to leave the palace 
when the king decides finally to have Krmia 
as his son-in-law t 

aife vhic V1V S1V cfl <iw II 

vfir saw vrasiv cfliivii 

«fe 1^ zfl ^ RliifNR II H Etc. 

Thereupon, it is decided to hold a Svayaih- 
vara. In giving instructions for inviting 
princes from all over the country, the names 
of several countries are mentioned which throw 
alight on the geographical knowledge of an 
average Maithila in the middle the 18th 
century : 

I fks vfiv vnR I 

t e% vm cvi Vi H II 

«1f. % sftfier aaR li 

%inr eti? vnw Iqqf ii 
^ ash? zicp nimaza sram || 

^wVk ci^t zed si^r ^iwnnr gamn || 
vm snfl^ ^ en ii 
spFd ardl % fin fkgez m ll 
iRR mm mtic ngu gm 8lmn ll 
mflv amhe vr gmfmr «>wr % «il| am ii 
VR ^ iftiiiR 3114R4l^«r ^ dqRT II 
cimm flaRT3^ qizftigc SiNnr ll 
am 9^ mv a^hrlk k« ll 

arm ^a soa Mm fkam aft amia ll 

faft aM lafk vmftr am M 
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111 the third Aot is introduced to the 
aodlenoe for the first time. The messenger 
of Bbl^maka delivers to him the invitation for 
Bukmioi *8 Svayaihvara and gives him an idea 
of the beauty of Bukminl. Here the poet gets 
an opimrtunity to wax eloquent in praise of 
Bukmini : 

i$r e# ^ i 
^ af 5^ adtae fiRssr ?r| ajf ll 

am eavi: I 

% ti^ eai ad! qff 341^ II 

«ia amr qiaa us »gwd!nfi 
<af«r sfnrta a! anra e>;i 11 
fa afii fin laa ^Vi 1 
af ahaa kfiKnaa daa <is dtcrii 
<193 thia ^isqa af 3^^ afd! 11 
d a^ aaaft ad! ^ (i< ena^ m n 
ftftsaa faft aai *taf 1 
fir^ a^ afsia frar II 
aa <itr aa aftn ayaai 1 
vRfI iifaa aa 9a d gfan ^rla) 11 
ami mm a^ faai af| aT% 1 
fq^ aanfii ^ ffk aaf^ aa ai^ II 

Ramipati must have realized the appeal 
of the subsequent march of Kr^^a and his troups 
to attend Bukmi:gii*s Svayamvara for a valiant 
fighter lH:e MaharSja Karendrasimha. 

Kiipa manages to convince the lE^a 
Bhlsmaka, about the inadvisibility of holding 
the Svayadivara and makes him realise his 
own divine greatness. 

In the fifth Act, however, Krs^a is shown 
to behave diplomatically. He asks Bh^raaka 
to give away Bukmi^ to Siiiupftla. When 
Rukmii^ learns this she becomes extremely 
uneaty : 
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1*IR 

fvn^iiRoM HftiNrio^in^Uf* H 
ii(|ift«4ir mm iv«v am 

jifr mPi 50% wPw ft* oJfi tl 

anaAmri^ 

Am oa Am la <mm jnR ii 
a Pww oA aft ywm m a mw m i 
mrfaiT «% m ofti m oftv ^ unr ii 
nfJrt'* 8V wftoia ^oa moR i 
jFi |fts dgftft «n«ha 911 % ^onft m ti 
Naradd appears at this momeot and helps 
her by conveying her message of love tp 
He induces Krspa to cancel his previous decision 
and to run away with Ruhndiii^i While she goes 
to worship Goddess Gauri. This brings us to 
the sixth Act. 

Tne climax of the play is reached when 
K{ 9 na follows Narada’s advice and carries away 
Rukniipi by forces : 

(3Ml) 

«h«h miem ssmt mnAe: ms)9 emn 

/ — - ^ ^ \ 

\ ddi / 

eftm, aeae^oftaftftrmrii 
dtn iifle eftqf e m ee Aftr ciftnr 30 eft one ti 
m| e^a: e eg ee am, eftmoRoftirdmi 
evAft sft eft ^ 'em, m iftr dtffte eif mn 1 
eieft Ae e%c eft m, ee mh'^ «iA« oih iftvie I 

Bukmi the Tuvari^a cannot tolexnto.this 
and engages himself in a fight with a^a. 
The) fight is not shown on the sti^e following 
the ancient convention of Sanskrit drama, b^t 
merely despribed. Nsrada serves the pgr^se 
of a sor^ of Chorus and describes all suytOs of 
the fight vividly. 

Eventually Knoa succeeds in Jipkipg 
Bukmiol to his place and marries her with due 
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formftlity. BamSpati Upidhyiya getsanpooa- 
slobto give vettt to his poetid' powers. Songg 
of ‘Uttmiona*, ^Eobara', ‘Batagamani’, MtoA 
dt&a abound in this Act. One of the most 
oharmiog of these is the famous Msna : 
ill* W fWH Wb I I fwift 
Ip tho end all sing the Bharata-Vskya in 
chorus : 

(esi«ft<w) 

fife sift 

ww 'nfir ftPwriRfit li 

Rib, JR RR RTRS fkailr H 
Rrtbfdb aa nb, fig rrr Rftwb ii 

^tar Rg ftjp RRib, RT«HR Rig RRR ftwb tl 
rUPW «R(& OlfRfil Rfb, WTR SRR tl 

The entire play gives an impression 
being written in the spirit of a de vot ee> JT hiR 
is evident in the repetition of ‘f^nRsiRa <RH^ RR* 
and <9(lftRRlbR^ gq^^mRl RlR* in the Bhanitfs, 
in the silent but consistent devotion of Bhi;- 
maka to the Lord of Dvsriks, in the phil(^phi. 
cal defence of Eispa’s actions and in the 
constant reference to His superhuman character. 

Throughout' the play the poet oarefuHy 
weawsd !Maitbila colour* in the fabric of the 
PaurSpio etory t such asy the prayer to Qosauni 
in the beginning of the play, the use of siMh 
usual Maithila expression a s ^Pjwr (fioragirl 
of marriageable age) and ^gRl^( V >g' ( for 
blessing the young as ‘May Good Come to Tou*, 
the introduction of Ghatakas, the details of 
marriage and the songs sung on that oooasion, 
and the stagb^irection ‘ftsRi RnM on auspiei* 
ous moments. It is noteworthy that throughout 
the play it is emphasised that Baittipali*is 
patron is a Maithila king. 
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The oomparisons and desoriptions of the 
dramatist are generally of the stock kind Irat 
in some oases there is freshness in the imagery 

(o) iHim iR aasR, fisR wa ^ 8 SFc i 
(b) 3'!^ ^ af Bib M II 

sSl^l^afka aftiBTaa^l 
<nif)a af^ Biasr mip II 

The unities of time and place are not follow* 
ed at all. Scenes follow in quick succession 
from Dririks to Kupdinapura and from the 
battle-field to the palace. A number of ohara. 
oters are made to appear, but only three of them 
gain prominence— -the indecisive B^maka 
who is quiet and a good old king ; the indomit- 
able and consistent Bukmi who meets his defeat 
with grace and dignity at the hands of the 
person for whom he had no respect ; and Kiiada 
who plays the part of Ghatakai messenger, 
Vidu^sdca and the God of quarrels all in one. 

On the whole, Ramfipati’s play deserves a 
high place in the history of Kirtaniya drama. 

7. Ldla Kavi 

Lsla Kavi does not say anything about 
himself in his play Qauritvayamvara,** But 
traditionally he is said to have flourished at the 
court of Maharaja Nareudrasimha (1744-1761^. 
We do know of one Lala Kavi who composed 
some excellent Hindi ballads on the victories 
of Maharaja Narendrasimha. It is not clear if 


51 Available MSS of this play are : (a) with Naren- 
dranathadasa, Sakhwar, P. O. Manigaohi. Diat. Dar- 
Utanga, perhaps from Vallabha Jha of Hap, This is the text 
front whieh I haVe quoted throughoui ft) Oabdrashekhara 
Mishra Village, IMmodarpura, P. O Benipatti, Diet 
Parbhanga* (a) Khusari Jha, Village. Sauri^ha, P.O. 
Madhnbani, Oist. Darbhanga. (d) Bagbava Jha Village^ 
Anhaoli, P. O. Madhavapnr, Diet. Darbhanga. 
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the two Lila Kavis were identioaL It ia, 
ever, strange that the poet does not rnenticm 
his patron's name in any of the Bhanitis. It 
is possible that he wrote this play merely out 
of love and devotion to Lord Siva, which he 
expressly points out in one passage,** and not 
for the pleasure of any patron. 

In this play, Lila Eavi barely continues 
the frame-work ot Sanskrit drama. Prikrta 
and Sanskrit become extremely rare. They are 
used only for stage-directions and for advancing 
the action. Fully vernacular poetic K^rtaniys* 
drama is completely made up by now. Prose 
passages, however, in vernacular are not yet 
considered fit enough to be introduced— prose 
was too near the common speech to find place 
in a literary work. Moreover, the language 
of Lord’s Kirttana had to be musical, tuned to 
some Biga or iteginl. 

The QaurUvayamvara is not divided into 
regular acts. It is a sort of One-Act Play 
portraying the story of Qaurl’s marriage with 
Lord Siva. The total impression upon the 
spectator and the reader is devotionaL It is 
worth noting that, like the Tstri of Bengal 
and the Anki& Kit of Assam, the Eirtaniyi 
drama of Mithili did not restrict it-self to the 
Erspa cycle ,of Paurspic stories. 

The play begins with a prayer toGkiun. 
The SutradhiiTa explains the name and purpose 
of the play. Then, Esmadeva appears in the 

53 of. *Rfsi wifir ) wmwHuwea- 

ftig* fwsuwwun qwfi i il mem 

efce Mww i m me. sit 

em qei'iee — ’Wf w g ft m whfiiitse aft write 

wi etfimw enaeflv i I 

ftf 
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bAOfe^TottiuL Oiva buras him by^ the fite of 
His third e:^e and Ratf, l^deva'a boloved wife,' 
mourna bis loss in pathetic words : 

I ^ fwr die iiic i 

fivr ^ *wil w wvm I 

nfw wawRWi 

Anv «a0r «nc( Tsw#w srs^ «mi II 
m* wf^ ^wiOr ^ f«, <«i w *isr IP 1 
fMI ffcr dk dt^r Pww dK loiOt ftiw ft»p II 
f9R«)Vpr ^ WK f?r es fp «n»R ^ i 

t dh aw sw w? wwhw dl ssw as® sw II 
^ wi ^ it<[a wda t 
ifl idm dtfl ^ q«f^ 2^ dt>P ^ da II 

Thereupon, Oaur! is supposed to take to 
penance. Hara in dissuised forin approaches 
her to ridicule His own self so as to dissuade 
her from desiring Him as her husband : 

afkv ^ aaa ^ wfm hv i 
anew aaa wv Inr ani^ anas «naaiPfa«^ll 
a¥w» idRr #a «hwa, aijfOr (kft ftft dlw dlaia I 
VFf ilKi^ sadIa div, ars a gOi q^{dlf ^)dra II 
Sift asc am d)a^, atftft aaa iwaif fc II 

The action progresses rapidly. A dialogue 
between Hara and Gaun is dcUfully arranged. 
Qauri’s spirited words are given in vigorous 
style : 

I aftr aas ^ftpraift, m aft dfts ^ arft i 
sie^r fiR a^ aa aa ftatr ssaj aft II 
ftaai aftvsaiffll^aiil; aft df «tift Oat iiiiiapi’ i 
|sftfttftasnfttraift,aaw aftw tw vdir aaift n 
atOft tir dw, aaMlMitaidaftwami 
iiaar ^ dIO idka aftdn aa Olh dftp <iftr II 
gift «if 0 fta at aw, sftt atiftw dwt W I 
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It will b« aotiAed that tiie aotioa is ataiT 
reported aloag with the speech 

As usual Nsr^a makes his appearance 
as the Ohstaka of Siva and pleads before the 
mother of Ganif, Mena. Mena could reconcile 
herself to Siva’s proposal with great hesitation. 
She welcomes her son in«law with mixed 
feelings of pleasure and pain : 

URS kH uw Ae wwi ue eft f^ aw eeie i 
3^ mw efff, w eSnmw fkwj 
«nn ewiN eie, fhun i 

lee “swi wSr aw aiej efi aeufw nlk 4^ u 
fan ef| sne ana wm, flaafi a^ Hir aun i 
sad aiw asfl aa %%, aafi eared ad|a II 

Once the marriage is sett'ed, every little 
detail of Maithila marriage— the *Naioaj^ini’, 
the *Kobara’, etc. is gone through. Slva*s 
family history U given in a language couched 
with humour. Siva himself is the father and 
grand>father : 

ifMaiR ease tlw, af afka 3d|a af iNr i 
aw doiee are af| aia, 4ta all ^lae a wraia ii 
diLaie adia ad ka, H* Wk ebr rwarca ka l 
jdla aaafd aae s^rd) eiwa aa ka ajand ii 
gad aia a^ aaaa aia, aeel kaa dan dare i 
The drama, which is the shortest and sim- 
plest of all Maithili dramas so far reviewed, 
closes upon a happy note. 

8 . Nandipati 

Nandipati’s name is as popular in Mithila 
as Umspati’s or Bamapati’s. We do not know 
the exact date when he flourished. But we 
can deduce his date from what he says about 
bis family and his ancMtors in the b^inolng 

41 
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%f his only extant play KrmoMimdld, ** He 
belonged to the family of Pii&gaali>malaka 
Bribmapas of Badhiama. Hia earliest ancestor 
known ixt him was Siddha Bivadatta Jha. 
Bivadatta Jha had a son called Sudhspati Jha. 
Sudbspati Jha’s son Baghupati Jha had four 
sons—^aftgSdhara, Jayarsma, Haripati, and 
Sukavi K];spapati. One of his sons, Haripati, 
was the very 'incarnation of Hari and his Guru 
was the venerable Thakura whose disciple 
Pandita G^ikulanatha Jha (Upadhyaya) was.’ 
This helps us to identify and fix his date. MM. 
Ookulanaths Upadhyaya (c. 1680-1716) was the 
third son and disciple of MM. Fitambara Sarma 
‘Vidyanidhi* (c. 16W.) Vidyanidhi is, how- 
ever, not known to have been called ^Thakura’, 
but he was a very great teacher and was 
called ‘Madhyandina-Murdhanya’ (the leader of 
Madhyandinas). 

Nandipati was the third son of Kripapati 
who was also a poet. We cannot identify artpa- 
pati with any known figure in the history * of 
Literature but it is obvious that his father’s 
poetic talents must have influenced Nandipati. 
It is also worth noting that his youngest bro- 
ther Lakfimipati Jha was a devotee of Siva. 

Handipati says at the end of each Act that 
he has twelve names. We do not know what 

S4. Four MSS of thw pUy are available : (a) with 
Narendrauatbadaaa Village eto. as above. This MS haa 
been used by me lu the present work. It ends with the 
third Act (b) with Barioanda Misra, Village, Harapora 
Silout, P. O. Virasinghapur, Diet. DarUianga. Has four 
Acts. MS dated m? Sal-1820 A. Dn (o) with Manidvara 
Jha Village, Lalgan], P. O. Jhanjharapura, Dlst. Dar- 
bhanga. This is perhaps the only complete MS aeeording 
to the notioe of it in Bihar Besearoh Society, Patna, (d) 
in ttiaBa: Library, DarUianga. Only a page more than 
third Act : small difference fitna MS (a) described above. 
BiograpUical details are ail given in the very beginning 
of the work. 

95. OOPXn.il, 
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these names were hut two names appear in 
the Bhanitss of the songs— ‘Bidari’ Md *Kalf- 
nidhi’. It appears also from the Pafijl that 
*BcdaTi* was his other pen-name. 

Nandlpati does not mention the name of his 
patron in any of his songs directly. But from 
the above we can confirm the tradition that 
makes him a contemporary of Mahsrsja 
Msdhavasimha (1776—1808) 

The 8ri-Ki^nai^mdld-nataha l^ins with 
a long prose benediction in praise of Lord 
KrsiiA whose sports form the subject-matter of 
this play. He is the first Qod and the leader 
of all Blissful creatures and the singing of his 
Attributes brings good upon alL 

Nandipati seems to have , perfected the 
convention of giving the names of all dramatis 
personae in a song at the very beginning. 
The beginnings of this convention pnay be 
traced to earlier dramatists but after Bandipati 
this becomes an essential part of the structure 
of Kirtaniyfi drama. 

The story of K 4 ; 9 pa is related from the very 
beginning. Devaki is sbown in labour. She 
is despairing as to the fate of her new baby. 
6ri Krtea is born and Vasudeva carries Him 
to Handa and Yasods. All this is merely nar. 
rated. 

The tales of childhood are described 

in the next scenes : such as, the killing of the 
Bsksasi Pnians who was sent by Eadbsa with 
the intention pf feeding poison to Kpma. 
Fatans*s end is brought about by the superhu* 
man powers of fi^a. The poet vividly des- 
cribes it ; 

(int ^ 

ir RP ift uRtniiinr 1 
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I fc itv «iiHt i 

Wfti 

9^ 3D19 <R ftftqft S3 life MK I 
9 R « 4 ns 399 ncnK^ 4 ki 
4*<HIW w mVRr lOTf W^cIfQ I 

S^ «injtqr 9 ^ «iA li 

Then follows the famous ^dakata-bhanga’ Ills 
whereupon Yasodi becames extremely anxious 
and wishes to leave all work so that she may 
constantly look after Er^na : 

f^|f^f«w1fMs9«n9i 9199 aurflaoh 999l9n 
fk99«iR99 <1^39 9lf9 I^Tftif ^l99^9fl^5^ri^mll 
9S<lqft 19 k 111 I %'*9% f|99 9f| 919 II 

Bsdbs complains of the pranks of young 
E^tspa in some of the most appealing lines : 
99^9^ 9l? 9*RPt I ifta 9fi9 911 9f 9^ 9lk || 

•Jk 189 9t^ 91*1 I I?" 93 9191 1ft 1^ 91*1 II 
18$ 9tftr 9991^ I ffl91 9^ QlSni ^ || 

9119 99iT19«nk 199^ HH i|9 9|Qk || 
uTwt 999ftl 9RI I 9R^ 9999 lbl ft»9ftT II 
9939 «Q ^91A I k ill 919 19 919 9i|ft ll 
in 9lfl k 91*0 I 99 11919 ^19 9ft 9T*ft II 

91$9#I9 99 «lt I 99^ Hhuftl 9f| ifti 9lt n 
9*<llft lift 91 99lftl 1 P9 9ft9 99l(k9«fl9Tfl II 
The episodes of VakBBura>badha and 
Aghssura-badha are briefly described before 
the poet passes on to the Qovardhanallls. The 
homely style of these descriptions of Kispa^s 
childhood and adolescence are unique in 
Malthill Literature. 

The third Act is the most important pextien 
of this play. It deals with the stories of the 
youth of Efspa, such as the famous stealing 
away of the clothes of Golds while they were 
bathihg hs ehe Tamum river. It abounds in 
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Gk)alAn songs. In one of them the Qoias gie» 
Kf 998 a sound leseon for teasing them everF 
now and then. Some snatoh away his head* 
dress, some best him, some seold him and so 
on and so forth : 

iiFif ^ I 

^ git seSr, pgu vk wfk woSr ii 

eig, sw we eftti 
hirift sfs Hi ii 

enr g|7, % snft <fhAfesit incit 
^|JI5 Hmn atsj %<i, ^ w ii 

UH gfST sif, sets vw fse et^ ti 
%«nh ijtf, e«rT e<n< ■cif ii 

STS gid) <As, stf «iT«R tz II 

The teasing of Krso% produces, however, a 
kind of thrilling joy in the heart of the Gopis, 
even though they protest against it in so many 
songs. One of these songs is quoted to illus- 
trate the treatment of the poet of this aspect 
of Eivpa's sports : 

frtw? dro I RW Rt< ftflu II 
fiiR ftwRW rW I Rw R sge %sit II 
^ IVRTR $91^ I «Iff Rfl a(%« gufl II .. 
sr<« en f<1di l |k ^SIi dlfft ii Etc 
ent dh: 1 ^ gsu ii 

R «n<lv dldl I R m dtft dldl II Etc. Etc. 

In the scenes that folk>w £(99^*^ love-fday 
with Biidhi is portrayed. To w^cd off the fear 
of elders Bidhs pretends to be sick and Kfsga 
tries to play the role oi an exorist. He arranges 
secret meetings with her and enjoys her 
company in spite of the elders. 

Once ItildhA passes resffess days waiting 
for SUsga. Kifi^ oomes after a long time. 
She accuses him of faithlessness and refuses to 
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have anything to do with him. Eiv^a medita- 
tes on the possible reasons why Rsdhc is 
estranged : 

% na eft itftr q«iT... 

soft 9ift ftg sv ftft It 

Bsdhs in her turn broods over her lot and 
regrets haring behaved so apathetically to- 
wards Erspa. She feels the sting of separation 
all the more because she tried to conceal her 
affection for Krsne : 

’tnisr ^ eraft* % srft 

and speaks out in sad and pathetic words 
how eager she was to unite with him : 

vs vfs lu dift, evft aiw sftu ri vft ifidl li 
ins sv nrv s^ftnr, esft it, ii«st fa ^ftnr it 
V1T 3<fc w lufft, eeft it, aia rfr'' w «Kift ii 
ftirrv ^gft vq snss^, e#r it, %ift aftins vw va h 
srPTiPT vv( ftaiftft, raft it, %«ft afaiftft ii 
as^iTls vq ft^, saft it, vift 5 W wnr aa it 

Before Badhs*s ^Msna’ is over, E^pa com- 
mences his ; Then her friend says to him.— 

ftaiTsn^ ( ®»aCT ft vd aw? dfta - 
*naa asft vis %sft dtdl, I* difl iftaq ftirft wwfrftr iftft II 
dftaftHiaaqgitq i#, sjaa ^ a ftaa ii 
oai vav sft atftaia, m % aftv acq ftan II 
ak aaasa (ft <<t, ana smftaftN^sa^ll 
aaas ana aft aaft sgaa ^ ftftar aiank II 
ai^aft aft aa waft, aiftia w dtft %ait aft aft ii 

When the two are finally united, Enipa 
assures Bsdhi that she should not have been 
afraid of his *M!na' : 

fRif vT aft am ftF u; auaar apar a^ft anftr Etc. 

Some Mss. of the play end here ; others go 
one Act beyond this. 
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This is one of the most attractive yeroa- 
oular plays of Mithila. It has very few 8anB> 
krit and Prskrta passages ; the songs form the 
major portion of the play. There is rarely any 
complexity of style, action or character. The 
action is more often reported or described in 
the songs and the verses than staged ; the con> 
sequent gain in speed is immense. The poet 
is satisfied if a broad impression of a Mils* is 
given. Of course, certain things are shown on 
the stage as well. At one place when Nsrada 
is talking to Kamsa the stage*direotion is 
particularly revealing as to the manner of 
acting these Eirtaniys plays. The Sntradhira 
and Na0 are made to talk, and remind us of 
the presence of Sntradhira in the Ankii Nit 
throughout the play : 

1 

vnReri midt iraiflr mF^4m^ 

naitq at ( > 

ifid STfkanr ) 

^ sr^d (Song 

follows.) 

*Maithila colour’ is provided by attempting 
to introduce Maithila usages when, for example, 
Kffna’s birth is oelebrated or when Ki^na is 
described as a boy or when on the day of 
Indra’s worship the Gopas prepare food. 

The superhuman character of Kf^na is 
stressed now and then, and at one place Nfanda 
expressly prays to God in the form of Ersaa : 

vt w* nmA dlwRinr • ifk qsnr 41^ sqfiA srir U 

qlhn ^ xi^ra • %n mit \\ 
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m 


nH 9R 9 ^ m «nr • % fir €«i ffimiN 

mm mm m «fir ii 

The introduotion of Sjtnskrit verses no less 
than the verDaealar verses (Dobis) sound a 
^i(Mme ehange to the ear after oontinuous 
singing of Tirhutis, Batagamanis and Qoalris, 
which are, however, the glories of Handipati'a 
achievement. 


9. OoktUdiMnda 

Qokulsnanda is inadequately known to us. 
He does not say anything about his life and 
times in ttie portions available. He is, however, 
traditiorally said to belong to *Sotipnxa* (the 
area of Brotriya Brebmanas* residences) possi. 
idy U^na or Barisava was his native villager 
and to have flourished after Nandipati in ^ 
reign of Uahfnja Msdhavaeimha (1776.1868). 
He may be identified with Qokulangtha 
Barms** of Sarisava son of Sad^iva Barms 
(contemporary of Mabsrsja Narendrasimha 
and Mabsrsja Msdhavasiinha). But we have 
no preof to confirm this identification. 

The play of Gokulsnanda is called M4na~ 
caritanaMlea*'' and is in seven Acts, But 
unfortunately, it is not available in full as yet. 
It begins with a prayer to Sakti : 

( we dftsr ) 

m m viwfb kft i ts gw qs ii 

mmm sfw IN lwii(e) i vrspr wt| Oimv n 


56. Badftrinaiha Jhs, KlUyapakulapraiasti, p. IS 16 
Tbere js^ oae more Gto kulaastha of rillago XTjftna. of the 
fsnily of SgWR who married the great Gokolanatha 
Upadhysyaofn^s daughter (This informatioa 1 ove 
to Ft. Kamanatha Jha) 


57. 1 have am been able «s seewre this play. The n jher 
Besearoh Soeiety notioee it at the pbuie of Ananda Jha. 
P. (X FladartMlka, Diet. IJarbhaiiga. Uy otiofationa are 
from its eetiea. 
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««i ^ ii(| 1 « %«i «ift‘ 11 

0) ^ i ^ w tt 

niKQilm nn I Is wi fm t| 

It is coDoise but suggestive praise the 
Primal Euergy (the Aditakti). 

The play ends \n a Braiabhi^ (Hindi) poem 
celebrating the union of Bidhs and 

10, 6ivadaita 

Some scholars are disposed to identic 
Sivadatta with divadatta the ancestor m 
Nandipati**. But this is not pg^tible aa 
sivadatta*s language is very much modern* 
Indeed, he may have appeared even later thau 
when we have idaced him here (i, a after 
Qokulinanda)**. 

divadatta does not mention the name of his 
|.atron at all. His extant plays are only two : 
the Pd/iijdtaharaM *** and the OaurUParimai^ 
(in two versions)*^. 

His PdrvdtsAarafia does not have tiie hum- 
our and perfection of Umipati^ play on the 
same subject. But in easy and quick transi* 
tion of events and in profusion of Yernaculap 
passages, it has achieved some success. 


58. «. g, in MSS in lb« possMsion of Narendransthn- 
dasa It is noted * — 

^ nPfu sRevpii 

Cw* q nifsei Wi nw It 

59*. e.f.One MS of Sivaxsma author of ftihniiMnt 
(MMO IV, p 387). is to bo dated 1918 8amvat-il856 AD., 
^bo is to le idsattfsd os par poet, whioh is not likdlp. 

1^ MS with Kareiwanathad^H^ Village ate* as 
above. 

dii MSS with Jivsnanda Thaknra, Asst. I4brar|ai^ HlfL 
8 ootion,BajLihraT 7 ,Darbhanga. I have upod SmCi, 

48 
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The 0lA3r b^gine a' toilg ^IjpNIgala*. 
BODghf thelSotradlisrain prai8e,‘of Sakti in 
her v^oue forma. Thewife.of the Satradhsra, 
Mati, desoribes tHe entrance of all the dramaUa 
pertotute in the usual* manner, Then, follows 
ihe action proper. 

The story is ihe same as in Uin^pati’s 
PdriJ^ahurtMa except that Narada is not made 
to sell Krtpa aud Arjuna in a humourous vein 
in the end. Er^pa's appearance is described in 
attractive terms— ^in yellow garb, with crown 
on the head and a long garland in the neck. 
Bukmi^gd is happy in the midst of her friends 
when l^a gives her the Parijata flowers. 
Narada makes his appearance to set the action 
aiigoiiifi;. Heroes to Satyabhama* makes out a 
case for her anger against Kispa and generally 
incites her to request Erspa for not only one 
Parijata but the Parijata tree itself. 

In the next scene— there is no marked out 
scene but we are supposed to imagine the 
change—Satyabhama is shown to be furious. 
She showers sharp epigrams on ISirspa 

accepts her request and brings the Parijata tree 
aftec a ^ht with Indra. As in the Sanskrit 
drama, the fight is described and not presented 
on the stage. The Mana of Satyabhama is 
undone. Bivadatta shows great delicacy in 
depicting thia 

%9iw caw gac 1C cf% snc Ifl 

^ ^ icflr ger ibft I 

cm via <T< ^ m mm m irc i Etc. 

In the second play, OauHparint^t Bivadatta 
is le^ like the structure of the Sanskrit drama, 
but he is able tu arouse our emotions much 
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Qauxi sees Biv» while walking in hnr gar. 
den and falls in love wiil^ him <: 

ml «f« sifir fhiv Ml hi ad 1 1 

She praotioes penance to obtain hinf as her 
husband. Siva approaches .her in disguise to 
test her sincerity* Siva portrays an unseemly 
and even terrible picture of his own self. As 
in Kslidssa’s Kvn^tftmmbhckvat . , Gaun cannot 
tolerate all this, and her anger bumts forth in 
the following words : 

M M edi drft i aid ^ Mr <nh II 
gd aa jim wr vfsih is dm 9rh aflr iih' II 

awa wa wR ad sfla I % wr wia as Ills M II ^ 

am ^Idra did aaR gir aa Mr adv anr ai.^ II 
argM aaa gd aa aia i ada did ai hfiisr an II 
Raa aaa gaw dnaia i aa gd diaia aiaia II II 

diva then declares his identity and agrees 
to become her husband. The joy of Oauri 
knows no bounds. It is reflected even in 
Nature. The poet carefully describes bow the 
waters, the trees and the animals are fh^en 
by the Cupid x 

di If dmr dd ai i dldc ad\i at il 
aa aa Inr data ar 1 13 na ai|« )flg ai il 
opr a all aa dd ai I aa aa aaaa ad ai II 
iraia*K ad ^ ^ I ^ w aa daai 11 
fdn3 ijHir Ima ai 1 iRaia ai an ar II U II 

Then §iva falls into a nkeditative mood and 
not all the powers of Ksmadeva^ are able to 
break it. Siva becomes, angry and buroiif bim. 
Ksmadeva’s wife, Rati, mourns bis 4qss in 
pitiful words 4 

ag ag ngr iR d«r d dd I dg an'na da M II 
<la aft laa dm dia M I dll M dam dasd u 

d|a gd ag aifaid 1 dm aig das MnW II"' 



Tei Kiradik, Hie ‘GHiatska ef diya'gDeeto 
Qauxi’s father BUi Hemata and pleads ferliki 
oandidatuxe. If ansini hecoana aagry «li having 
aueh an old and pennile8B8on.inJawa8 8iva; 
jihe ones out : 

Ulfmii V n 

HA Of dirfi vrnr aiH ^ 0*119 II 

HI ot oiko no 4k oil oiff 00 He I 

eio$(iikfhonft AvifSiiiftlocedk 11 
Hh om oe o<R ooe |o4l If 3oe oifl I 
AfrokoiordlflsiilArlfirfif^ Hff fodt 

At thie place divadatta flings a oaustio 
remark on the evil oustom of old marriage in 
'Contemporary Maithila society : 

ww f*!hr ii owe fe Qimdl 1 
kfir ofifld) I If ff OfHS I 
lAnr (HAo hH i ^ m Hff shift 1 

E^ntually the marriage of diva takes 
place, bivadatta beautifully presents all customs 
of Maithila marriage with pointed reference 
to diva's peculiar flgure— serpents, the garland 
of skulls, and long coils of hair<— and to his 
motley crowd of attendants. Nobody flnds it 
possible to welcome him in the ffl|A ceremony. 
Mansini alone manages to conduct the cere' 
mony. 

In the end all ends well and they sing diva's 
Mafig&ht : 

sAi sf (if!r fifdir 1 sfks qnflir 1 

fftffs fit ff *iif I dtfts 99 ^ 4k m iiY«ll 

There is a second version of this play. It 
if, however, like a brief summary of the 
original in the form of a long poem. 

' iThsre am 'certain rei)6ti!tiions even in the 
orH4oal| a^ the order of events is somewhat 
oonfus (^ . dl^datta marks the stage when 
vernacular drama was heocrmhig rather a 



loas l»y ChaiEa4ab||t who 

tile Kirtatiiyf dtama. 

11 . Kama Joffdnanda 

jray&nanda of Kart^a Esysstlia class does 
not indicate in his drama the time when he 
exactly flourished. But in one of his inde» 
pendent poems he expressly says' that he was 
a contemporary of Maharaja Msdhavssiihha 
( 1776 . 1809 ). 

The only known play of Jaysnanda is. 
Buhmidngadanataka^*. It begins with a bene- 
dictory song in praise of Lord Siva. 

*nft ftsici IRS cm nsfifs stw 
dsrsfl ks n w sf dlft 

wr 5hq ifts swic w 

srw ^ asnp ^ afWl i 

srwi awr R p 5< ftps ftsrs fluxion 

smr aw aw v. am am amihi 
ami w IK lyswfa am ftaafii siii n 
wi(l) saw: a»w laftfs affiT a ftaa fta ai% i 
aw efts aslm ^ aw aaiws aihli 

It is an excellent description of the Ardha* 
asnivasa form of Biva ; What a great love t^ 
Lord had for Gaud when Hs made her a part 
of His own body, though He had killed the very 
God of Love when he had tried to arouse 
amorous feelings for her. The two halves of 


SL UnvanottbMiiafaletosskMqr saw ofarfsplay 
towdtoefiiiy bssisfforta. Two MSSofitare knon to 
; (•) with Aoantabk Fftthaka (f) hrothar of Ks^ 
Fithaka), Village, Ki^ana, P. 0. BalUpor, BM* Ita^ 
HuMga *. and Cb> witti Ju^uokha Miira, Vfllage» OangaoU 
F. OManisaaii XSat. ,)arbbaosa. 
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tb9 lion represent the union the t nnd 
the rough* the fair and the crude, and the deii- 
oate and the terrible—a great lesson of life 
in general. 

In the end, King Bukoifiogada celebrates 
the coronation of his son Dharm's^ada with a 
song : 

li snu 3f^ udtUTutci 

fitspr «nw ’ee>T ^ n 

WR aerar i?5w i Etc*. 

The complete play is not available as yet. 

12. drilidnfa Qanaha 

The author of Bri-KrtnajanmardhMya^* * 
Snksnta Oapaka, aliaz Jhaduns, does not men^ 
tion the time when he flourished. He quotes 
two poems from Sukavilsla. This L&la Kavi 
may be identified with Lsla Kavi author of 
Qawriavayamnara and contemporary of Mabs- 
ifija Narendrasidxha (1744>1761). He must 
have, therefore, flourished later than Mahsuja 
Narendrasimha. He may be placed, however, 
in mid-Kineteenth century on the basis of his 
language. 

His play is probably named after a Sandcrit 
piece popular in Mithila from the BhairiaffOr 
purduo, called *yi§ 9 ujanmarahasya*. Like ' the 
pure vernacular plays of this period, Bnkinto’s 
plajr practically excludes Sanskrit. 


69 . ICS in the Bihar Beaeaieh Sooietj Library, 
Oolophoiie:— 

usufiil «ni9..usFit9^suiq, 

id sifks tduRi AM 4pq 

tunfufsii 

iCy quotations are from this ICfl. Another M& is with 
Oandresyara Thaknra. Village Oataria, Shrbhanga. 
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The 8riki^ mtf anamaraM$jfa tees in the 
middle of it< eertain set pTose descriptions to 
describe the nigl^t and certain other things. 
These *yarnanas* ar^ also found in Handipatrs 
8rikrBHaJuhm6ldnSaha. Prabably they belong 
to the tradition of the Vtirwaraiudkarat and 
seem to have beeai used even in ottaer dramas 
too. They were probably suDolied orallv bv the 
actors at suitable places. 

The action of the pl§y begins with Nsrada's 
appearance before Itaihsa’s court. He an- 

nounoes that Deraid's son will kill Kamsa : 

( siTO* 3^ ) 

^ Stfc m tisr <Rii t 

On Nsrada’s advice Kaihsa decides to put 

Devakl and Basudeva into prison. 

t 

The second Act shows Devakl distressfully 
crying for what had happened to her children. 
She appeals to Nsrada for the way out and 
Nirada advices her to pray to Eiypa. Kfspa 
appears in person and consoles her. Then, she 
passes her months of pregnancy in peace. On 
the appointed nighty Kr?oa takes his birth. The 
poet gets an opportunity to give vent to his 
imagination in describing the darkness of the 
higbt of the birth of the Lord and the state of* 
Pevakl’s mind : 

5ft 

nm It 

Basudeva and Devaki are happy to get 
Krspa as their son. The doors of the prifoi^ 
open automatically and Basudeva takes the 
new born baby to Yasodi and brings her baby 
instead. JCadisa learns of the birth of a child 
to Devdki. All her entreaties fall to convinoa 
hifM of the #rong he inftioted upon her 
born baby’s so far ; 
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if 4 k lliljvk^ll 

WR^* "*4<Wf m TOI^U 

f% ^ «R!r 4kt «i «<i ^ tt 

wpq^^i 

«n<t WQ^ I 

%r m II 

mm «n 4 f «T «if| «f« wjni^ i 

#»3^ 4r ®ww *ro!f ^9 ^ •wni^ II 
wim^^, mm ^Nrr null m fjfv^ \ 

Ppsn % «r4t ^ !tI| 9 if% m hrfI ii 
On the other h<iud, Y asod&’o house is full of 
joy and hilarity. Several ^Sohara* and other 
auspicious songs celebrate the birth of the child. 
The play ends upon a happy note. 

The general impression on reading this 
play is that of simplicity and directness in 
dramatising the theme of Eiepa’s birth. There 
is no florid or flgurative language, no flights of 
passionate or lyrical feeling. The melody and 
grace of the songs here are unusual in the later 
Eirtaniys drama. 


13. KdnhdrdmaddBa 

ScnhsTimadna belonged to Karpa Ksyastha 
class and was the son of one Haladharadssa. 
This Haladharad&sa is different from the Hindi 
poet Haladharadssa of Padmduig in district 
Musaffarpur who wrote hie poem Buddmdoarita 
in 1658.*^ For, Eanhirsmad&aa says that he 
composed his play &aur{8vaydmvarandk^ in 
1764 Bike or 1899 Vikraroa Samvata (s 1842 
▲. 

64 . JATAim.i». 43 Sff. 

46 . The MS of thb play wai ‘ made irranable tS me 
by Beta Karendnuiathadaea, Village ete. as ahcwe. It it 
ia 9 >ei^«. 9 ora|bifa, Ohaadsa (ibrg|t|fc«]^ ga^ 

and Karittae, 
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UiB m ^hfii po8t complete MaithjUi play 
availably QP, the marriage of ‘iacrimth Siva. 
Like most of the E^rtaniys plays of this period, 
it makes ho reference to any patron. 

It begins with prayers to Qapefia, Gkisiuni 
and K ij-mals. The backgroud of Parvatl’s birth 
as Himalaya’s daughter is explained before we 
plunge into the main action.^ Narsda appears 
and announoes that Qauri is destined to he 
married to a mad person, llansini, Himslaya’e 
wife, become apxjlous about such future 
of her daughter and she speaks out : 

adwdw 3 ^ sm PI efl 35S9 1 

ifld a?t*! V. ftsw wftw 11 
ifw 5 «uft nft ^ w OIS I 
^ r«ran^ filsr % dfl il 
am ftsnft isrift 3*n '^5 I 

t afliRa fasnft 1 
m aisril 

cNrAafft 1.111 ymugi 
k aft PRR smRn ^ 11 

Himalaya consoles her by assuring her that 
the only way out is to make Gaun practise 
penanee to get Siva as her husband who will be 
the fil^esit person under the circumstances : 
f*«f' lift kviu il*ft t, uflS" ft^S %€ II 
(uriaftaiv i, asR ftw®nsrft.n 

a $39 ufts, mil I, ami iftp u 

igii vor fticift, mil I, aqii ftftr uisoft 11 

Consequently, Gauif puts herself to all sorts 
of hardships. Some of these are describpd in 
pidfuresque style. For example, Qauhl is mads 
to rqpm about in search of flowers etc. to y^or- 
ship Siva’s image. 

43 
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^ ^ Vr. SVi W 3«|ir II 

%(« ^ W I ^ vfNv sift ihiR II 

w,spr 3ft« shifts lift II 
«« <ii^ is IMnv, fin 11 <ft ssRT II 

At this stage 6iva is shof^n to mottrn the 
loss of Sati, and he falls into a deep * meditation 
of Vifsu. liama appears and consoles him by 
askiDg him to marry Gauri the daughter of 
Himalaya > 

( «il «fl ftf ft frmtsf an slv ) 

13 fts, fh Sf ifi, 9fr % m si aft ii 
IS ftft, ifl sqifT, fin fti Sq ftmqr ll 
ift ifi, ffl an nmfir ii 

m SI, trt^, ^ a^, anr qq nil 
ftidl, fh iftir n» SR mi 

«w n, qffinr, ‘aRwq’ ai qiftirii 

Meanwhile Urns receives the seven Bsis 
who try to m^ke sure of the steadfastness of 
Um&’s love for Siva. They are convinced that 
she would have Siva alone even though the 
soft snow may turn into harsh stone : 

( qi<ial aiift <ils' nsn^qil^) 

ftfAifisft si|sp,iftt> iftfTdlll If 11^ II 

lisnrsisR, ffti, If fdlftscRll 

qmisi Sfti, fti^ifts ufafiii 

snii qqr q^, fft I, sft <R dlfir II 
fip^ fqft ni^, sfir I. sfta i tflfi ftf aifi || 
amqqaft qi%,ifif I, ftinft ifiRisi^ll... 
n jqift 11 n % fmft sia In 

She is assured that diva would accept her, 
and she goes back to her home. The mother’s 
love for her daughter is painted in moving 
words wheni Menl, Gauri’s mother, embraced 
her back sfter hard penaoes in the home. 
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In the next scene we are shown diva coming 
to the home of Qaurl in a very fantastic dress. 
The poet finds opportunity to express his sense 
of the grotesque in describing Him : 

wnveic finnee 

mtr wre finrs wr eegc 9<<ir lie n 
sir tiqr ir f)iOe, sue eeie sie e<| te n 
eewR q» iHr sfnir, Isw eee ee qsft eieir II 
snft Hv ^ Dfli feft eerfli ii 

diva sees XTms in this visit but once again 
decides to meditate. It is not clear if this is an 
episode innovated by KanbirSma or an out- 
come of confusion in the text. 

Then follows the bit th and aohievemants 
of Tajakisura who became difficult to control. 
Brahms reveals to India and other Gods that 
he could be suppressed by the son born of diva 
and Qaun. Thereupon Ksmadeva, the God of 
Love, is asked to divert diva from bis medita. 
tion and to make him agree to marry Qauri. 
Ksmadeva’s infiuenoe on all beings is madden, 
ing: 

ssa Mr, SIR (Ms sw Mr n 

tftift adt wi wi^, gira II 
Mnrss se^, flnwr pa qiirii 
M ^sns firarft, Sn (nn sr sift II 
sr aw Irsr irft; aha aas II 
ara as«i ftMIfti, ar; wa aft dkil u 
ftra ftia da amik, wa wik II 
ata aamia aik, sft aft il maik ii 

But diva refuses to succumb to Esmadeva and 
burns him with the ^ fire of . his Third £ye. 
Esmadeva*s wife (Bati) laments the loss of her 
husband : (Mr <i| |wr lai^ I ^ ftnr». II But her 
lament here is not as moving as that in Lila 
Eavi’s Gauriseayamvera. 
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SfO 

Hie leader of Godfl| Indra, then approaihes 
Siva and requests him to agree to marry Gaun 
in the Interest of Oods who were being haras- 
sed by the demon, Taqakf. Mahi^eva oonsents. 
The Seven B^is formally oarry Siva'^ proposal 
to Himilaya. The latter consults his people 
and agrees to give away his dhtiShter to him. 

In celebrating the forth-coming mhrriage 
the entire capital participates : 

esft wnnflnr^ mupi “mA \ 

^ fiz aAi (R qqqft egiaq i 
RNpn^^etar af^anii 

diva’s friends make elaborate preparation 
to go to Himslaya’s palace. The poet ttazes 
eloquent in several Songs on the combination 
of dpposites, and that of the grotesque and the 
fantastic, in Siva’s appearance. The following 
Sbng represents one of these : 

( 3^: Kin tha did enft ) 

aqz 3IR ft ftra Smf at I ti ind int II 
zfd ejf sftwra ftf ft %at 1 1 
fff etra tcsrrff tifdf liisrptfitii 
fdf fttr aft fif fp ft % %t 1 1 
ijrSftdtsnfSftatltih^ditil 
atdt ans ^ iRf ft %atll 
and am atr fff afMtlii thddit ii 
fbiti fif .ft %St 1 1 
fdtBr fzjf ft nff Hw ft 111 Slid utl II 
ftf ffff fif ft In^ 1 1 
ftail 3«tt ft fftr swi it I II «nd fit II 

Himalaya invites all, Hills, Rivers and 
Brooks^ Forests and Oceana They all partici* 
pate in the marriage. Qaun is shown to observ’d 
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Eumsilama aod other ottstoms of MAifhilB 
ntflirriago. 

Tfiid play is in many Wayh eu^rior tobibhr' 
MAithili i^ays on BiVa. It has sometimes ooh* 
fusing lines, hue on the whole the ^et remade* 
ably arranges the four threads of the plot ) (1) 
the ooteing of Nirdda to announce Gaurl's fate, 
(2) Gann's penances, (3) Siva’s meditation and 
(4) the breaking of it and his marriage. Indeed, 
the scenes alternate in such marked out units 
that they may well be put into seMrate Scenes 
or Acts. Of course, Eanhsrima, like the Bliia* 
bethkn playwrights of England, does not divide 
his play into Acts. Eanharama has a marked 
sense of the dramatic and is able to produce 
the complete development of the ^'irregulalr'* 
type of EirtaniyS drama. 

14. Bainapdni 

With Batnap&^i we are very ft miliar. He 
is a welUkoown author of several Sanskrit 
works on Earmaksoda and DharmatSstra.*^ He 
was first at the court of Mah&rsj i Ghatrasidiha 
(1808 1839) but passed his days mainly at the 
court of Mahir&ja ftudrasitbha (1839.1850). He 
composed his vernacular drama XJt&harana^'^ 
und 'r the patronage of the next king Mshtrsja 
MaheSvarasitnha (1850.1860). Therefore, he 
may be said to have flourished foughly bet#een 
1883 and 1853. 

Be belonged to the Gangauhmula. His 
father Jivesvara Jha lived in a village called 
Parass near the EoSi, but later on settled at 


66. See MMO. I pp 41. 6S 64. $37. 341-4$, $44. 498, 50$. 
and 11 iii p. 88 and Introdootion to tffdnarSito by Batoanatha 
Jha. 

b7. Bdited along wtth an iutroduokion by B. Jba in 
Sikitfa Patrot DarbUnga, Biographloal fadts have been 
based on this ibtrodhstiMi. 
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NatftiO. The poet was born at Narxni Be had 
six brothers, all scholars. His grandson was 
the famous Kaiyayika of the Twentieth oen- 
tory— Dharmadatta Jha aftos Bacoi Jha^ the 
late Principal of the Dharmasamaj Oollege* 
l^aaaffarpur. 

His only Elnown play Usdkarananaiika is 
in the Kirtaniys tradition and represents a very 
scholarly and dignified kind of Eirtaniys play. 
There are now and then long Sanskrit songs 
and dialogues interspersed with vernacular 
passages. This raises the tone of the whole 
drama and inakes it appear ^'classical**. He is 
very careful in the exposition of his story, in 
die richness of his descriptions, and in the gene- 
ral impression of *Bsnti’ and ‘Bhakti’ Elasas. 

The play is divided into four uneven parts. 
The first part describes Gauri granting to U^g 
the daughter of one Bftp&sura of Sonitapura, 
the boon of getting a desirable husband in a 
dream on an appointed day, to the daughter 
of Bspasura. This boon controls the entire 
action of the play. 

On the appointed day, Ufi sees Aniruddha, 
son of Pradyumna son of Ejspa, and enjoys 
his company in her dream. She learns the 
identity of Aniruddha throi^h her friend Oitra- 
lekha who paints the portraits of several princes 
to enable her to identify the person whose com. 
pany Usi enjoyed in her dream. Oitralekhi 
then arranges to go to Aniruddha with the 
message of V«g. She prays to Goddess Durga 
who enables her to do this : 

^ I 9ff vw um II 

uBnr VI kfa sd il 

ema hr eftKR TVi ^ i 

yssr VI dtRua hr hvh fin vi n 
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qd 9«R Im « w fnhi% i 

<f<n iiqO 9IR «iq % ftrqinvdR 
mwftt flfiiw ft'qw i 

WW %ftir WR sift <RfR II ^ 11 

It is worth noticing that Batna^pspi tne 
devotee of dakti gets an opportunity to express 
his faith in Durgt. 

On her way Oitralekhs meets Nirada. 
Nsrada points out the difficulties in approaching 
Aniruddha. He helps her^ however^ to take 
away the hero secretly with the help of the 
black<art (magic). 

Aniruddha then marries UqS according to 
Osndharva rite and engages himself in ^ love 
sports with her* It is remarkable how simply 
and quietly the meeting of the hero and the 
heroine is described. Vidyspati would have 
made capital out of such a situation. It only 
confirms that Batnapici is primarily a 
‘Bhakta’-poet. 

Meanwhile, the news of U^’s meeting with 
Aniruddha is conveyed by the gate-keepers to 
Uyi's father. Bspsura asks them to kill the 
intruder. TTsS now loses all courage and des- 
pairs of her beloved. But Aniruddha makes 
up his mind to fight with them. A description 
of his brave fight follows. He is able to defeat 
them all. 

The Dewan of Bfipisura advises him then 
to resort to *msysyuddha’ (magic fight). This 
appeals to him and he is able to tie Aniruddha 
in a Trap of Snakes and refrains from killing 
him only when his Dewan checks him from 
doing so on grounds of public morality. He 
decides to imprison him for the time being. 

Uss*s mental etate is indetoribable. She 
pines away in the thought of her beloved. ^ Hev 
lean and thin body has been suggestiyely 
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compared to *a Use of the lightening which 
some*how th^pbe ^ith vjitaUty*. 

Nirada sees al) this inyisihly and goes to 
inform Ersca all about Aniruddha's misfort- 
unes. 

In Dvsriks everybody is in anger at the 
secret disappearance of Aniruddha. What an 
audacity to arouse the enemity of Efssa, the 
viot'ir of all the worlds t 

asR vRsi SR % 4^^ I wfsn ii 

% 4k fiws ^ I ffs % 4k Ii 

ss Si ss las mar i anhs aihss dd sra ti 
asR fsar av akaw i asa s; saw fssR u 
%sii smisaiiib wji i ss< #liiflw «fi| aftsRH 
3( iR aa as4ls I ina ss< sf| 4k; ii 

SR ami ihfw saw f^su i % SWR li 

Under suoh oiroumstaBoes Nsrada arrives 
and discloses the whereabouts of Ankuddlm. 

goes to rescue him. He succeeds in 
completely renting the keepers of the prison. 
l^DgCsura indicates his itch of fighting some 
stout person and .Erspa assures him that he 
will satisfy h|m : 

9V 3s<s»q[fir RtR sa. ass asnfk smi 
Hi fsv sat fiRiR aw, aiansa fikms ii 

But when Bi^asura is defeated he goes to diva 
who is ever ready to fulfil the wishes of his 
devotees. He appears in person to help Ba9i> 
sura. Efsaa feels it very awkward to fight with 
him: 

(fRSsni fta’aft) 
aiw ic-wfiMkt diR, aua «rw snu i 
aw^4lfif4tfl3K^viR4kiicia ii 
But. diva replies that he could not go hack upon 
his words ; 
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^a«ft 

t«ir fv m ^ ^ I 

fvir % «nR %^l«Rir 

This time it was a realJy great battle be- 
tween the two parties. In the course of it 
there was introduced a war of fevers ( ) 
Sira makes everybody sick in Kr;na*s camp: '* 
wn twror, ^sfi ffw wfir vim i * 

esn fft 9 «ltr itrar, 3 sit 
* iwi *^1 w tniif *n*i »Kn I 

« 0^ tm «i|wsr ee^ wivv ^ i 
«nR <n «r^ ^ir ft fR I 

Ertea too replies with similar action : 
nR (iiw IR WR ipms i 

STR fn%e w Pnwff, j?Nr-3R ipi wrt ii 
PrtsRt ^ m ww iR«r str I 
w;? siteff ^5® sfR sftw n 

flW ’R ift 

esR unitnc 3^, ^ 91^ id'fkn 

HR! Rww er rpw, e*w % w wr i 
«R ^ fft IR f^^TRr WT 
SR^srsR mti 3i)T^f^eHr%9WRKi 
HR fpa sfts ^ esR <K 
eRR ej WWRT ^er tlletr i.«. 

Thereupon §iva engages himself into a 
personal fight with Kr^a. This was terrible. 
The Gh)d8 trembled at its sight. They request 
the two to abstain from it. Siva realises that 
after all. there was no difference between him 
and EfR^a and he says : 

^ ^ ilR|Ai9^l 
fRU iR 03 IJiRRf, RTV%^9«qft 
'niough diVa retires from active help yet 
diva*0 son K$rttil;eya comes to Bspisura and is 
drawn away from the battle only when Gaun 
44 
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intervenes. Then StgBdtlta realises the might 
of Enna and aoeepia hie defeat. Knn* pavdons 
him and he goes away- 

In the second part of the play Bsessuia is 
seen worshiping Siva. In a MahefavOei he 
represents his fallen condition to Siva atid 
prays to him ! 

misviiiRen^ <11^ easiifB <ni%ll 
aif% ^ Ramisr srn II 

9SR %a| imno 9m«R«vi%.ii 

9^ qar snq II 

90 09 o; OOf^'* onw %0 9ft ^ 91991% i| 

99 %f% 919 019 go 9^69*99 99 019 ft9I% li 

%ftrO 910 1^9 9 Ifto ifto ^-9i91% II 
%ftr 910 9< 99 50 ow 909 900% II 
99 9^9 99 fti9 999 ftft9 90 91% II 
On the other hand, the Queen of B$Qlsura 
and his Dewan all pray to Enea. He consoles 
them and arranges the formal marriage of the 
couple — ^Aniruddha and Uoi. IHie marrioge is 
celebrated in the Maithila manner. At the end 
of it Ksrada makes his appearance to advise 
Ers^a for'further action. 

In the third part, Epsea grants general 
amnesty and restores the kingdom to Batura’s 
people. Samoda and Bama, two friends of Usa, 
come and sing devotional songs in his praise* 
He agrees to take them along with Uta to 
Dv&rikau 

In the fourth part, K^spa and his party 
arrive at Dvarika. Every one is happy to wel-< 
come him back after a long absence t 

9Bf-9^ gag 99 ohv I %gfSB9ft9«r 019^11 
99R IM 99C9 %9r I ^ «|99t 9^ 9ft ftgit 
9»9!f 9999 9Wftf I ^9 ft^J%9 %< %»• If 

99999191 99 fMl 9N I %9I99 fClM fftf II 
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f%iff Am 

vr Aiivn ovv ww!R.i f«f-nw«fw ^ iwt ll 

•MW ^ wifirirtwiiwirfnf^ ’•nwriitMtt 
Ufa and Aniruddha are also cheered and 
the remaining rites of marriage are performed. 

The Usdharanaot Batnapaai is a well-written 
pl»y and represents the story from 3arivam$a 
(chapters 115-128) faithfully. Of course, he 
makes suitable variations to give the scenes 
realistic colour. Its distinguishing charaoterist. 
ics are its elevated style and its lyrical and 
descriptive passages. The tragic character 
of Ba 9 S 8 ura*s fate, and the divine achievements 
of Epwa are successfully brought out. While 
it is elaborate in certain parts, it has no redun- 
dant or stilted ^ssages. The emotion is 
aroused by appropriate variation from song (ita) 
to long passages in vers^ froin Sanskrit dia- 
logue to Sanskrit song. • There is no scope for 
the witty or humorous role of aBarada, but we 
do have in him an important link between the 
different parties and an adviser of 

One peculiar feature of this drama is the 
speeches of the 'CMM’ (the disinterested observer) 
who reports the progress of the action at 
various places. It appears that in addition to 
the proper actors there were some people (not 
properly called actors) who used to assist in the 
performance of the play in a manner similar 
to that of the Greek Chorus. 

Id. BhdnundthaJka 

Beside puoh a successful and scholarly play- 
wright ai Batuapficif Bhinunstha Jha aluu 
Bhina Jhi appears to be a second-rate dramatist. 

Bhsnunstha Jha belonged to the family of 
Ehauslaf *. He was the son of MM. Dinaban- 

eo. Jba. cgi. eft. the family tree, and eee 

eiso SISraH and 9, 
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dho 7hB (oImi Nand&na Jha or Honiftfia Jhi) 
add the elder brother of the famotu Haiysyika 
Mlf- Babujana Jbs. His fa^er obtained a 
viUi^e in Nepal from its ruler as a prise for 
his scbolarsbip in 1734. He was himself a 
reputed Jyoti^i at the oourt of Maharsja Mahefi- 
varasiniha (18S0 1860). His only extant drama, 

was written under his 
patronage. He continued to be connected with 
the Maithila Court up to the reign of Mahsrsja 
Laksmitvarasiniha (1880J.898). 

The Prabhdvatihara'M is a ‘regular* play in 
four Acts, has light Singsra and deals with 
forceful abduction, fight etc. and maybe classed 
in the IhSmrga class of dramas. The story 
depicts the union of Prabhsvatii daughter of a 
demon of Vajrapura, with ErsQa*s son Pradyu. 
mna. There is no skill displayed in the 
management of the plot. The Paripir^ra (assi- 
stant of the Satradhsra) acts like the *Tatastha' 
ofBatnaps^i. He comments upon the passage 
of time and the change of place. Some farci- 
cal humour is provided in the second Act by the 
introduction of a Jyoti^i. It is curious that 
Bhinunstha should not have left even his own 
profession from the scope of his wit. Some of 
the charm of the play lies in its songs which 
are directly imitations of yidyspati*s songs. 
For example, the following songs are popular 
for this reason : 

(!) um 9^ I 

gw aiPi fta afinw ^ ^ I Etc. 

(2) II 

kto. 


69. The play hm been printed and publiihed by the 
Uk 4 PraBB. Darbbaaga. MSS of the aonge are known to 
be with Batohft Jha, Pilakhavs^ P. O. Mj^hnbanl. DUh 
DarUranfa ; Olridhara Jha Village rte. ibid ; apd afith 
|Tstei|dranatiiada>a Village etd, he abore. 
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(3) I 

Il'Etc. 

On the whole, this play is to be ranked 
witii BAmadisa's aHaa *Sarasa.Tsma’ Kayi’s 
Anamdamjayanatika. It is not by any means 
to be considered as a great drama. 

16, Harsandtha Jha 

Born in 1847 Harsanstha Jba died only 
when he was fifty-one years old. He was the 
son of Vrajanstha Jhs and Silavati Devi. He> 
was a native of Baradspura Tola of village 
Ujina. At the age of fifteen he began his 
studies and by 1868 finished them at the feet of 
one Qopsla Thskura. He then went to Benares. 
He studied there under expert i oholars like 
Bsjsrsma Sistrl, Bala Sastri and Nrsiuiha BastrL 
He Game back to his home in 1871 and obtained 
a place in the court of Maharija Laksmifivara- 
siibha (1830<1898). He passed the rest of his 
life in his service. 

He was the author of several Sanskrit and 
Maithili works. Of these, the Usdharana and 
the Mddhavdnanda are ‘regular’ Maithili dramail 
and the BddMdermamilanaUld vor 8iddhdar«m»‘ 
Hid) was originally a long lila in Maithili but 
later on it was translated into Hindi ^raja- 
bhi^) for Bssadhsris of Braja. 

The story of XJtdharana^** is the same as that 
of Batnapooi’s Usdharana. It is divided into 


70 , Printed twioe(i) edited by Oenda Jhe, UnioB 
Pieee, Derbbenge, 1887 , (ii) ediM br the poet'e eon 
Biddhinatha Jha, and Dr. Amaranatba Jha, HofuaMika 
KarragramhavaU Indian PrM«. Allahabad. Three nune 
MSS are available ; (a) with XTmeeba Miehrai Viliaga, 
Oataria, P. O. Darbhanga, (b) with OhandraJekhara Miihtm 
Village. DaiaedarapariLP.O. Benipatti. Diet. Darbhanga, 
and with (e) Tadonandana Thaknra, Village. Sarrasima. 
f, Q. Jhan^epar.tDh*. DnrWianfat 
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five Acts. The first Act desoribes Jlfta obtain- 
ing of the boon for getting her beloved from 
Gauri, In the second Aot Bs^anra is shown 
to have obtained the boon that his itch to fight 
a, suitable adversary would be satisfied. Citra- 
Jekha then draws the portrait of Aniroddha 
and goes to bring him to U9S. She does not 
take the help of Nsrada as in Ratnapc^i’s 
Uidharana. The third Aot desoribes the secret 
union of the hero, Aniruddha, with the heroine, 
Uss. Unlike Ratnapsgii, Harsanstha utilises this 
situation to indulge in several erotic songs. 
Almost all dialogues are carried on in this Aot 
in Maithili songs. In one of these, the morn- 
ing is described in an excellent image : 

dlucin usf ^ emr i 

^ wn ^snr <Tr< II 

The mark in the face of the moon is 
supposed in the above lines to represent a 
fisherman who has thrown the net of moon- 
beams from the moon-boat in the sea of sky. 
And as morning approaches the stars and the 
planets are imagined to have been taken out of 
the net as the fish caught in the net are taken 
out by the fisherman. It is a unique image in 
Maithili Literature and speaks highly of 
Har^itha's imaginative powers. 

In the fourth Act Bi^ssura learns from his 
servants of Aniruddha’s entry into U^s's imlaoe. 
Qe orders his arrest. But by praying to Bakti, 
Aniruddha finds himself free from all traps into 
which Bsi^ura's men put him. Nevertheless, 
be is ultimately confined to the prison. 

In the last Aot the %ht between E^pa 
and ' Bq^sura is given. B&dAsura calls upon 
to break the morale and the strength 
of Hmck’e arms. Fever is vividly imagined : 
«lh«vn uqfc kg t evckir il 
Ml fl ftgQg, uitfkgg i|ift 
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<AM 9 f^ «il 4m «n(i fcit 

Fever is described as extremely uneaey« 
terrible in appearance, three-fao^d. i^eieyed 
and six-armed, with eyes ciosod with Idth^rgy, 
with hattds bursiittg, eVery momeiit yirwning, 
and eating on every sides every body whom 
he happens to see. 

The battle is very briefly described. Kpspa 
wins it and brings back and Aniruddha. 

On the whole, Harfaniflia’s play is not 
equal to Batnapikti's. Not only has Batnapspi 
a wider canvas, but his hofiaely style, tender 
harmony and skilful narrative powers make his 
play supremely successful. 

The Mddhdvdnanda^' was Urritten Under 
the patronage of Babu Ekaradetvarasiihha, 
gfaudson of Mahsraja Budrasimha. It is also 
a 'regular' Maithili drama. It is an imaginary 
reconstruction of Eippa’s sports with the Gk)pis 
on the b^s of M[sapafic5dhysyl of the Sru 
madbhAgamta. The subject-matter is very 
much similar to the third Act of Nandipati's, 
KrtnaktAiwAlA, Harfanstha's treatment is 
howeVer,' much more elevated and graceful. 
His desctiptions are ornate and^ pioturesquei 
his soags more etuberant and lyrical and his 
imagination vivid and oolourfuh He borrows 
hie images from Sanskrit tradition, but some* 
timaa he shows remarkable originality.^ For 
examPW ^ oom|>ari8on of the beloved kissing 

lover, the poet spye : 

pfs wu uft u'Mi widle flw m W 
and. in that of the drops of perspiration oti' 
Hbf'fa’oa : 

a, Fidaished by I>ft ^a. » IMPlNHid. 

tMlbdsWcklMtaiS. 
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ift wft me 0% wm^ll 
OjMof 'the song^ of Ha«aii9th» it quoted 
below to illustrate his poetic qualities as dis* 
plajfud in this play : 

Rwpiwiwt 

uta uihic tiw fsau iFf^ i 

CIS ^ VC %fiR ^UR« ^ II 

uuftr{lqn%3t^vTMrsflvt«ivsn% i 

IfMIMIHmKmVir WlWff Wm 11 

qgc su c w cc ft ft w UftWRSq ^ U# 1 
WWfttVfS^ II 
03 escusr tft cental cw w a i 
cnvrf^ em css^^ ftl cut «ii% i 
^ S W C S tftl Wi « B WUft ^ SlfhflT^ I 
Hc^u cfti suil^ cs i4vpr vis uA II g. ti 
Uarsan&tha is a lover of Nature. In I7«i- 
katana he paints winter as a' businessman : 
uecu amk fhfh<*KiK) ttv ecu OT f^ i 
queer eihcT usee 3U, elcv 9q wsr I 
dleiu ef^ qwi f%uil^> vfit nfit vm Dstift i 
ser uui qeneru vn, ma tvq vnu t 
tfhu SUV shut cu uiR, AiN cuu ei un i 
ctin ntiw «f% uRi qq uq^lucfitf cu ufi Hill 
In the Mddhavdnanda he paints d^rada in 
erotic imi^es such as : (a) the Sun has left 
his abode and Moon entered it as if he were 
the second husband : ( Hfh q^pr uiPi^ ^ 

iwafbuc ^ hen I fM ^ uc eft cwAuc enqfii iqsn 
hvr I )> (b) the river uncovers itseN its ^e^jmung 
dainsel uncovers herself with great hesitation : 
efts w e il f he uftm g^eevihi «ie sNti 

ii#r Sfte ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ H)* 

Hursanaiha is the last great l^rtaqiys 
dramatist. He carried on the traditions ^f 
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Maithili dramalas faithfully as he ooald» to the 
present day. But the end of the Kirtaniyi 
drama tras in sight and Harsan&tha only 
represents the last glow of it. 

17. VUvan&thct Jha 

Some dramatists, however, followed Harsa- 
nitha Jha, though their works show that the 
life had gone out of them. Vidvanatha Jha 
alta$ Bslijl of Navatola introduces us to the 
present century. He finished his work, Bamed- 
varaeandrUedt in Hindi in 18P9.1900 and died 
in the first decade of the twentieth century. 
He was great-grandson of M ahsrgja Msidhava- 
siiiiha’s dai^hter. He belonged to the group 
of New Maithili scholars : Kf^iiaii ( a Cetanatha 
Jha), Harsanatha Jha, Canda Jha etc. at the 
court of Maharaja Lak^misvarasimha (1880— 
1898). 

His play was not fully known to us till 
recently.-^It lis /irregular’ Maithili play.' It 
contains 'songs alone. Its name is not clear 
at all. ** It begins with usual benediction to 
Gtosauni in imitation of Vidyapati’s famous 
pada : 

kilnicmssr unr i 

• fgg gg (R anri Etc. 

Then the entrance of Brkhabhan(u) 
Kumari (Badba) Kfsca’s beloved, is announced. 
She engages herself in a *Basa-lila* with Erspa. 
Then, follows a series of *Viraha’ (separation) 
sqpgs many of which echo Vidyspati again. 
For example : 

9^ isf ^ 99 9911^ • srroii 9 ^ wi^ II aw) I 


7S. MB in the poet’s lown hand with Narendraaatha. 
dasa, yillage eto. as above. He lent it to me. 

45 
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miv» inw ^ ^ I 

fw iW^ w *i1ft ^ • ww ^ ^ 3 

fa w w ^ «it • ?«nwp3«K ftn<T qit II n 

Finally the union of and his beloved 
is celebrated with all ^he paraphernalia of 
taking her to Kr?pa*s room and the first 
moments of Mina where Kr^pa tries to please 
her' by' paying earnest compliments to her 
beauty. In one of these Mina sbngs, Eipni 
recalls the season too which ought to make her 
break her Mina ; ^ 

^ em insT ^ ^ ww 

vnnr I 

aqa T )<iR qa nr^ gqk 9 * <ww II 
^ ? 3 SPi’i 5iraR I 

The entire play is a very slendar piece and 
is really a series of songs rather than a *play* 
properly so called. There are no stage-direc* 
tions and indications for speeches by different 
characters are very few. Only, the author 
ends it by say ing ^[fir wnB’. 

18. OandA Jha (1830—190?) 

Wa shall discuss the life and career of 
,Oand5 Jhi later. His only known play, Ahalyd- 
eariianaitaitaf ** was partly published in 1912w 
The subject is the famous legend of India’s 
illicit connections with Ahalya', wife of Gau- 
tama Bsi, and bet redemption by Bsma. Cai\flft 
Jha quotes appropriate songs from other 
poets toO| such as, Jayadeva and Yidy^Mti. 

The scene where India is trying to induce 
Ahalys to have intercourse with him will 
illustrate the general style of this play : 


7S, e. g. HMura, Feb. 17, 19U. 
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<ct)— n4 t <ww ^ fiwiRflili 

^ «flv liliiM I 

ftsnf^PiTvf A!|,qii «Bi<l in^f 

Qwiv fInRn i 

( mFti )«— *n^rtr wifir ««ftnn^%!rr i 

( «rT 3 ^ 3 |% ) 

E|bc 

vft VR aif^ra^ 

qiM^r m «n^ ^ «fR i 
^ I «ifl| II 
3 pnft »R 51 5 ftf I 
g3«« ^ vni^ w ii 
9FT I 

diRRII «hv ^ ^ <117 II 
oh^wRiw^wnri 
S«r gir q«« vt ii 

< «i9fr ) ~( ftvrrfli: ) 7 «%w 4k giq^anf^ i 

5n^ %5ir9R II 

iftsi fftg ^ipwr 
<Ai« aiR<i t9f« ^ g«F4k II 
<rBpi 'Rkn *fk I 

«ii^ qir?9 Aik <R« gck II 
«f«v kRW kif mm kff I 
^ km ukR 5R ^ II 
ii li mm ^ i 
vnn ^ifN gso ^ II 
t^vm^kwivn I 
mm 4 na mm ii 
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^ ^ t| 

(NR (R <R ^ II 

«R %9iT I 

«T(ir 9tm ^ ^ II 

wm\ 

%^t|q^ 9IVKII 

19. Baladeoa Mithra (born c. 1887) 

Baladeva Mishra is the last living author 
of this tradition. He belongs to village 
Haripura and is the present Bsja Pap4ita of the 
Darbhanga Bsj He wrote two plays, Bdjanij*’ 
avarindtuAa (1920) and Bamnodayandtc^f 
under the patronage of the late Mabirijadhirija 
Bameivarasiihha (1898>1929). 

The Bdjardjasvarinaitdka is a long work 
divided into nine Acts. It relates the story 
of the birth of Eumsra on the ba'is of the 
Esift:han4a of Skandapnrdna. Its exciting 
scenes are those which show the penance of 
Pirvati and those which depict the killing of 
the demon Ts4^ki. Its performance inter* 
spersed with farces such as ‘Kuladevata* 
FrasSma', ‘Anuythina’, ‘Outing snake*bite by 
Mantras* etc. and, therefore, used to take three 
days to be staged. 

The play begins with a picture, sordid and 
cruel, of the administration pf 'fadaka. The 
gods go to Bhuvanetvaridevi at Ma^idvipa to 
secure her help against him. The Mayidvipa 
is vividly described and the goddess is shown 
to agree to take birth as Parvati. 


74. I have been toldmlKnit tide play in detailed by the 
author himself. Thy maynBeript is juth the Kirtaniyt 
party which performed it. ^ 
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When I^ravat! is born the Pani&FiFij 
cdebmte her appearanoe on this earth. Ksrada 
obmes aitd declares that Psrvati should take to 
penance. She offers prayers to Siva and the 
story progresses along the lines of Kalidisa’s 
Kumiratambhawi. The Mahesavseii of ' Vidyi' 
pati and Oands Jha are quoted profusely in 
connection. 

When diva has accepted Gaun as his wife, 
the marriage is celebrated in the Maithila 
manner. Kumara Skanda is born after the 
couple are shown to have enjoyed their married 
life. Skanda grows to be the commander of the 
armies of the gods and succeeds in defeating 
the demon TadaBl. 

In the hour of victory all rejoice, diva 
dances with joy and the gods themselves par. 
take in the 'Pradosa* song. The audience are 
also known to have participated in this last 
song. 


CONCLUSION 

The Eirtaniyi is practically dead t today. 
New plays are hardly ever written ; all that is 
extant is the revival of old successful plays. 
With the advent of new forces a new drama 
has been born. We shall have occasion to dis. 
cuss it elsewhere. 

The Eirtaniya was primarily a poetic drama 
and its chief attractions lay in its poetic and 
musical features. There'* was little or no deft* 
ness 'in plot construction or characterization. 
’It had some elements of humour*-.e«pecially in 
the form of Ksrada and diva— and some :i^ss. 
ages in praise of the Lord, either as Ensa, diva 
or dskti, and its basis of teaching morality 
and culture to the spectators was essentially 
PauHpic. The most popular themes were the 
abduction of’ Bukmipl, of the Piri jfta, of 
and ‘the marriage of Oauti and diva. The 
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dramM op dira wwe moip pofmlar ip late]^ 
yean and were in the line of Sankara Iliira’s 
GUtagimrJ^ambffa and of VafhiiaaMMliii Jha*iB 
play on Siva. 

The atmoture of the Eirtaniys drama is 
generally of two kinds. Those which use Sans* 
krit and Prakrta dialogues and verses and 
generally stick to the structure of the Sanskrit 
drama, such, as, Bsmadssa’s Amandavigayaj 
tJmapati’s Pdrijdiaharamaf BbSnunitha's Pro. 
Mdeofikaraaa and Harsanstha's Xlsdharan*. 
They are different from those which are more 
or less free from Sanskrit and are made up of 
vernacular songs only, such as, Nandipati’s 
BrikrBnakelim&ld, Sivadatta's 0auriparinaya, 
Md^la Eavi’s and Einhsrsmadssa’s 0auri- 
soofamoarat In the latter class we have 
generally in the beginning a mangala song, 
sometimes called Hindi, and a song describing 
the characters who are to act in the play. We 
have then individual entrance songs, songs of 
dialogue, descriptive songs and narrative songs. 
There are sometimes verses (*ohandas’ and 
ff)obis*) which relieve the monotony of oon> 
tinuous singing of songs. There are some plays 
.where both types of Kirtaniyi drama are 
'mixed, for example, Bitoaispi*s ITsditarana. 

The broad impression left upon the readers 
of the two types of plays is that the former was 
presented to the court where a cultured and 
scholarly audience witnessed its performance, 
while the latter was meant for the people in 
general^ That is why the first is sophisticated 
and formal, whereas the latter is more natural, 
easy, intelligible, simple, direct and informal. 

The songs were usually composed by the 
play*wright himself, but' in the later KirtaniyS 
plays the authors allojsred the actors io introduce 
suitable soi^ from other writers as well. 

Almost all of these dramatists tried to oast 
their stoides in Maithila mould. They intro* 
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dttced Maithila beliefs, Maithila oustoms and 
Maithila ceremonies and rites. In spite of a 
certain anachronism, this tendency to let the 
audience appreciate fuUy the stories in a way 
familiar to it, contributed not a little to the 
success of these plays. 

The Kirtani^ drama of Mithila is one of 
the glorious achievements of Idaithila Litera- 
ture. It simplified Ihe Yidyapati tradition of 
writing poems, it contributed to the growth of 
long narrative poems in Maitbill, it kept 
generations of Maithih writers engaged in a 
profitable task and finally it contributed to the 
popularity and development of Maithill language 
and literature during the centuries. 



CHAPTER IX 
■MTBIU MARA IN ASSAM 

'INTRODUCTORY— ITS ORIGIN 

Thanks to the efforts of Assamese scholars 
we ean now fairly reconstruot the growth and 
development of AlaithiU dramas in Assam in 
a systematic manner. The rise of the Ahom 
power in the Province by the end of the iSth 
Oen. was remarkable. The Ahoms on many 
occasions successfully repelled the Musalman 
attacks and maintained internal tranquillity. 
As a result of these disturbances, however, as 
Mr. Birinohi SLumai Barua in his br^hure on. 
Attameae Litaratura observes, ^ the Kingdom of 
E&maropa was split up into numerous petty 
principalities and a new line of kings known as 
the Eoohes rose to power under Vishva Singha 
[0. 1515 A.D.). Soon after his accession, Vishva 
Singha removed the capital to Ooooh*Behar. 
We know from the Bajmilg* how intimate 
was the connection of Mitbila and Ooocb-Behar 
in the following years. 

Now, under the son of Vishva Singh, 
Naransrcyana who ascended the throne on the 
death of his father in 1540, learning and 
culture flourished greatly in Assam. All the 
great poets and scholars of the time are known 
to have visited his court. At this very time, 

1. PabUahad bf ladton Centre of the P. B.N*, 
Rombsy* p. lA. 

S. V,lK,ymk,HiidiVaati‘K»k. 
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the Great Vai^oaTa Movement of which some 
Asaameee eoholars have found roots in Early 
Enuarapa. > and which came in as a revolt 
against **tne cold intelleotualism of Brahmanic 
Philosophy and the lifeless formalism of mere 
ceremoniali** * penetrated and swept away all 
other faiths such as Siktism. Ssuakara Deva 
was instrumental in propounding the cult of 
Bhakti or devotion to Kisoa, the one God above 
all god^ by producing a huge popular literature 
in the vernacular. ' 

The Assamese devotees took to dranoa as* 
the most effective and e^sy means of influenc- 
ing the public. It is till this day customary, 
therefore, for the Vaiscava Satrsdhikiras of the 
Assamese monasteries to give token of their 
learning and seal by first composing a drama 
before they are formally ordained as pontiffs.* 
Oonsequently, there grew up in course of time 
a large dramatic literature in Assam. 

In the 16th century they adopted Maithili 
as the medium of these Vai^ava dramas. It 
has been suggested that they did so because 
during the course of his piligri mages the great 
leader of the movement Ssnkara Deva, had 
seen VidygpatPs successful handling of his 
mother tongue.* Others suggest chat the 


3. JKAMRnFA.VoLlll 

A See and oompare e.g. the theme of daftkaradevah 
play Fotshiriudds. desonbed below. 

5. B. K. Baruai Aimamm iAUraiure, p. 17. 

A B storioal Introduotion to Ahkti edited by 
B. K. Bama and puUished by Department of Hiatoriosl 
and An tiquarian Stodies, Oovernment of Assam, Assam 
P. 34. 

7. Mr. Barua. AsMameae Liuroturtt p, 31 says t ‘'It 
is to gusss why Sahkaradeva should have ehosea 

this language as a msdium of dramatie ezpressioa. He had 
written nanny books in pore Assamsse versa. His sudden 
departure into this language seems to be an enigma. 

46 
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odo^ikm of Maithili added oandiity to the 
dhaiaoters ■ but this view cannot be seriously 
entertained because as we hare seen aboee 
Vidyipati never intended to make his mother 
tongue the vehicle of Bldhs-Krwa worship. 
Of course, in Bengal and elsewhere Maithili 
had been adopted as such and it is possible 
that Sankara Deva was influeneed by the 
sanctity of Maithili in Bengal. Elsewhere, 
Mr. Barua rightly says : 

*' Ws* it because it had in it both the elements of 
dignity and general intelligibility f Here also he 
wae influenced by the okseioAl tradition. In 
Sanskrit plays it was cuetomary for the chief 
actore to tpeak in Sanskrit and minor and feuiule 
eharaoters spoke in Magadhi or Sauraseni Prakrit 
The same thing featured in the earliest miraele 
plays of the 12th century, where French and 
Latin were the language of the chief actors and 
the English of the minor and the oomic ones. 
Sankaradeva did a great thing, he followed the 
middle course ; the whole of his drama was given 
in a mixed language. Maithihr-mixed Assamese 
whereby the dignity of his oharaotar was preserved. 
Perhaps more than this lies behind bis choice. 
Sanskrit ceased to be a popular language as early 
as the first oentury after Ghrist. By the 12th 
Century A. D. the gulf between the popular 
bpeeches and the native languagee was feeling its 
way as it were for a f joULold. Every progressive 
change in religion or civilisation u possible only 
through a gigantic movement of dynamio force. 
The neo-Vaisnavio religiouB revival of Northern 
India wae euoh a movement ; it swept everything 
before it like a flood and in the replenished soil it 
left behind the stmgifltng native languages at 
onoe took root and flourished. At first a common 
language was formed at Mithila. the great centre 


Was bis choice of Maithili poaslUy influenced by his 
reading of Vidyapati’s works aaaaaeaacie ..or more probably 
by hie witnessing Maithili performances when he wu 
In *Ayollhya (t) in the hey«day of Vidyapati\i famel^ 
^Isaeec introduction to Afimd Nttf p. S. 

'8, N&t Intr. p. 25. Most of the quotatibne in 

fbls' chapter are from this Introdncttcn. 
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0) of liiiB ii«e>V»}BnaTiBm. Maitbll^ fhf 
gesoflftthili* soon beoftino the laniniag^ at % 
definite literature. Through bto emotional and 

lyxioal songn. Vidgapati. made the language 

an eminently euitaUe and ezelushre yehidle ofs 
Mpreerion for the Vajsnaya poets of his tuonni,,,, 
Ii;B)lnent.pcietB, sdwlars, preaohers, from di|hgnpit< 
parts of India thronged round (?) hifp. , f hM eama 
from Nepal ; EUnarap was not behind. Bnodgh 
literary and historioal evidenoe (?) remain to shoir 
that soholars from EAmirup alio visited MitIuU .. 
and learnt the language.** 

In fine, Maithili plays were written in 
abundanoe in Assam in an age when printing 
was unknown because by their speotaoulwv 
appeal to the people the leaders' of the neo- 
Vaisnavites could popularise their faith and- 
at the same time preserve a literary fianour. 
and perhaps a suppose^ sanctity of a dignified, 
chaste and sweet medium. 

The background, of these diam^s was the 
recitation of Savyas. As lir. Barua^ saya : 
At fir^t thn Assamese Vaispava leaders adoplied 
the method of teaching and explaining the 
doctrinal truths of their religion through 
performances' where stories from Weepies and 
the Bhdgavaia Pw-dwk were lUustrai^d by a 
series of pictures, in which the performers 
probably noted in dumb'Show. Gradually they 
began to* represent scenes from the life of 
jSlra[ia-the>one-Gk>d of. worship of the YfuiepayAfl 
or. stories, frpm the Bdmdyana, and the 
bhdrata. 


The Leading Qgamatists*'’ 
h Sankaradeoa 

iiankapa-dsva (1449rl5S8) the earliest and 
p6chapa,tbe. giieateat of, tha dramatists,, wrote 

91 Aftbid'Ndf lutro. p. A6. 

10. Much useful information regarding the 
wvt available in the EUstory of AMameso 14 l 9 rajl|ire,,()a^ 
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many Maithili dramas, of which only six 
are extant. There is no certainty regar. 
ding their chronology but they have been 
recently printed in the following order : KdUya- 
damanat Bdma-VHaya (or 8w-Ooa/uambara\ 
BuJtwUnl Harana, KeU-OopdlOf PatnfPrasddaf 
Pdriidia-Barana. These represent the best 
and the longest Maithili dramas in Assam. 

The Kdliya Damana was composed at the 
request of his brother Bsmantya. Its theme 
is the most popular one in Bengali ystris.. It 
deals with the story of subjugating the 

Ksh-Nsga. The following extract where the 
wives of the Snake implore the Lord’s forgive- 
ness, will serve as a specimen (the Sotradhira 
alone recites throughout the play— suggesti^ig 
its early character when Bankaradeva had not 
outgrown the Ksvya type of recitation) : 

>i^ wcR wn 

3qa?nin«Fn6w i »!w! siiNl w , 

wen ^ I ^ 

gehe ygHl r wq i 

qjr- enjt wc wsiwiPi mw w g i mrAf i wc 
qn i|g I Bra gira fg vifg ttBr 
sns ^ qlsnr I ihfl ^ 

*ram wnri«nvmg|? 

q!RfR4tft(glft)8Rt(eiRr) wnrag i 

wi gq wn nlfR i rair gfc qi^ II 
qq qww qqfid i qnt iB qqg dliiB || 
qq qi^ (qn^ ) wB ciBri *iBi qrftgqg’^ II Etc,** 

of AwameM MSR (edited by QoBwml)(the AAkia Kt| and 
from my friend Prof, P. Qoewami, Ganhati OoUege, 
Gaohatt. 

tL Fp.]5>}f^ 
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The Bdma.vijaf/a is rather unhappily named 
in that it is not any conquest of l^ma, or even 
by B&ma, that it strictly deals with t It depicts 
the episode of Sita’s svayamvara. It was 
composed at the request of Prince Bukladhvaja 
or Oilar&ya, the brother of Naran&riyap,a (Baft- 
karadeva’s patron). This is what Sits is 
supposed to thick when Rsma rises to take up 
Siva’s bow : 

<51—1 simfks! I ksw dkir 

ufk kftr I 

dtei—iT IT iwK w*ft w 1 swftw 

ssftsi wq 3Pf W wdt siftI ^ m n ftst 

ft IWM ’S**f «sft I ( ^ ftfti sTBR shwr 1 (I 
urn ufuftt ^ ftt jsT I k ftiT sr<w 1 55 uwr jftdt 

spM 1 1 nft qj WPS swf uw 1 diu ws swik 
enift uutr uiw, w snft wift ik 1 ,sfi^ jft 

^s! eiT*ft If sflft Siftft ^isr 1) fsift— 


As Mr. Ambikanath Borah pointed out the 
Bukmini Harana Ndta is the most popular of 
Maithili Vai?pava dramas in Assam. 

*"tha Romance of Bukmiyi .a a national theme, aa 
she a as the daughter of King Bhi^mak, who figures 
in Assamese traditions as the ruler of KU94U ot 
Sadly a. Bankaradeva, with suhtle and intuitive 
knowledge of realities, exploited the vast potentia- 
lity of the theme of Bukmtpi in Imparting the 
flavour of nationalism to the exotic materials of 
Vaisnava propaganda. The same story has been 
ha n 't ?*** by him in a narrative master piece, entitled 
harana which is Assamese to its very 


Bukmi^- 


It is the longest of all dramas printed so 
far. The story is well-known and it is remark- 
able how the central pivot of the drama, 
Bukmipi in love with each other is 
hurriedly passed over and no place is given to 
baser sentiments. 


12. OaLRev 1939 June; reprinted iq Afikfd Jiftt 
lgtrnP.tS, 
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The deals wsthi the amours 

(BieA'I^lf) ' of I^wa and the Qopis^ the sousoe 
beio^ the tenth canto of the Bhugavata. This 
is how Krssa handles Rgdhft when she becomes 
lUPbudt 

mssi sft snc wc sidl, 5^ 

tflpf azi^ 4tsf I 

Jiwr I ■nt iwr 

fji— TO to« I 

( TOITO ) I. 

ii«s ITO. UPS TOillhsPr 1 % iroi^ 
spstf «ft|M HRi* TO.'nft wt (*Rpr)'’ 

The PAti§dta-Hcrana, of Sankara Deva is 
ipi different spirit fjom, the Parijdta-^arana of 
XJipspati. The part of Nsrada is ably managed, 
though he has not the humour of Umspati’s 
play. The interest of the playwright in making 
ITyyj a run to Prsgjo.ti 9 a at the request of the 
gods to rescue them from the hana8^ of Nar^. 
kssura, toe king of Esmarupa of Assam, and in 
making Satyabhsms the wronged queen aooom- 
paoy himsoas to press him for the Psrijsta 
as they are coming back, is evidently from 
mptives of adding something for the country 
of;thp spectators. The part of Sski is nnknovrn 
in the work of Umspati, Thera are various 
other points of difference between the two 
plays especially in the conclusion. All emph> 
asis in Sankar Deva’s treatment of the theme 
is on showing a glorious achievement of the 
Lord for the sake of his devoted gojfl ; and- in 
TJhiSpatTs play the emphasis is on showing 
an enjoyable quarrel and *mina* between 
Krapa as a husband and Satyabbimi as^ a ooo 
wife. There is no doubt that the latter is very 


18. Pp.}7-]& 
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tnuah more suooeesful (work tbsn the ^former 
'but it has its ow&>plaoe and, in its own way, it 
is (one of the best plays in pure Maithill at 
snob "an early period. 

Th3 Patni-Prasdia does not seem to be 
based on any earlier story. 

"The 'theme of the i^ay is the demotion of ^ the wife 
of the Brahmene to Knshne, ereo eontrary to ttie 
wishes of their husbands ; it illustrates the futility 

of saorifioes for attaining the highest bliss Being 

pleased with them, Krishna helped the ladies to 
have a sight of the gods— • privdege whfoh the 
BrShtLsns acquired only by religious rites. This, 
drama illustrates the dooirinal idea that devotion 
alone leads to oommunion with God, not saorifioes 
and inoantstions."^* 

The first extract below tells us what the 
gopa-boys (friends of say to the Brsh> 

mai^as, and the subsequent hue and cry at 
their wives going away to offer food to Eippa^” 

qji- irrewM 'Wff 1 ^ 

mn ««i ^ nr ^ 1 1 sniwll w, dtq fqi 

fk Ipw ! "rRift qri.tfiiitiin 

no WIT iiPr I ^ wifWfOT wi Olft I 

^ orsnr oiwH wtw oni imt \ 

uqjOR iwr WRIT ojf orinfl ^ 

siiK nit gof I ift otfr oft i 

(fr). TliW 18 how Kr§^ shows the gods to the 
wives of the Brahmanas: 

iftfSK twi W* W IWW I twWO t 
wfwwpi owt[ *nft fpfi to«wi 

sipnioWtaMwtwwwN 

2. Mdihavadiva 

After §ankaradeva, Madharadeva ‘(1489- 
1596) the chief disciple of the ieaderi rose to 

IS. AWaa MOf u»w» p. at, 

IS. S, 7. 

15a. P.ll. 
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the apostolic gaddi. His highest achievements 
in poetry are said to be Ndmctghwi and Bludcfi 
B<UnAv(Ui both being works of Vaifpava 
philosophy (the latter being translation of 
Tairabhukta Vi 9 oupuri’s famous work). His 
extant dramas are Arjum^bhanjana^ Bhojana- 
vyavahAra^ Bhumiltiovdf Bhutana Hwod, Bdta 
Jhdmara^ Kotord-kheld, Qodlapdrdt Oora-dhardj 
and Pin^paroFgucud, They deal mostly with the 
pranks of as a child. 

The Arjuna-hhanjana deals with the attem- 
pt of to untie himself from the Ukhari 
(pounding machine) for stealing away a ourd> 
pot and uprooting two Arjuna trees (which 
were two cursed sons of Kubera awaiting their 
liberation). The play is almost entirely in long 
prose passages. The following quotations will 
give an idea of the spirit in which the plays of 
Msdhavadeva were written : 

siPv vvef sw ^ i 
ml wi*iw— 

«flfi«sr «Ti (13 wees 918 wi^ mv 

«fiw dew «pv ) I injjf ^ mff Tim 1 

TO sift «T wls WTiv Tm Tift wsft m sit esiT 
ftmr ms I wqrv mq qfir. 

w I ^ Iwir simn ml tWi 5m mw Pw 1 

smil iftfi ff smft iMv furv as ftv I snuisTmaac 
qRT a Twq Ciaftll 5 |a ^ T«T I ‘ 

qa qaa Tmil lilforaidta iifft aiaia ftift^ 
afti iw faa 1 1 wti, W< jTTlaq ftasr ftwai 

ipiTdln TmlTmrAaa smrftftrT wijlaiii^laa STrara 
Ivm ftfta ftmR amr I fsia vafi, 
aftlaashas^ma I 

!«. F.IS. 

17. P.ia 
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The OoraJikarA is very delightful. It 
describes howKyfijA imputed the theft to the 
butior to the grffls themselves : 

( «) m I fi5 sr*niRla t 

fis ^ % Jiws>r |gsr 

^ f «iwsr ^ ^ i 

% awr yw srtTC fwrft aw %# <fs i’ 
ifpd_| xnc I ^ sftft firthd* swa tan, al<l wa Ni 
an !Nh I aliift aRW ira ail^ aia i aijpn 
Etc. 

(b;- wna iws ana »W1 1 5 % aiWl ^law 1 Wil «frtl 

aa «T^ aw a a«haFrj af3rt»i i«f| I ' « 

The Pimparagucud depicts another scene 
of Kf^a stealing butter and prote sting quickly 
as only trying to drive away the ants from 
It : Listen to the rebukes of Yaloda and 
Krsna*s retort : 

jail smtftawftwi^ »haRWi«iFr^ aasnfl 

.ani 

qfl — I aic ^ aal mr< kRi 1 

niAl 9S f%ca^ ^ ^ ^ 

wa aid i «hi ^ *njf5r €fi( f ) 5C« <w 

lid^eil«*iilsiidai5» ismdleial Etc »• 

The Bhumt-letova snows Ersna besmearing 
his Dody as a reply to YaSoda’s neglect in very 
charming manner : 

irodi - Bid ad wd *«[<i 
•iiBW -,wii *nd sfift «*H« ’I’d dqi 
dw«t9il **•* 

qijfm— ^rd dfid gi^ sam 5n»i^ nnw 1 from 

I mfk aftd fei awn ^ i 

3rtd «irf^ *1% »i?fta I ’* 


18. Pp. 7, 8, 9. 

19. Pp.4,6. 
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«ii wrt 4><TRr ^ ww I aiH OT 

SC^in^ 

»ftaw I ^ fPiKl^ wna *it(| a^w* 

^T « ^ ^ 'miB I. 

»?te— I 

vifnnf wiw wn i«i I 

nft ^ I fiS'c. •“ 

Bhojftna , Vy^xoMira is a slender pjay and tries 
to show how Lord Krspa was outwitted by 
Brahms when he was once, along with pther 
cowherd-boys, enjoying bis meals, by znaking 
the cows and, later on, the fellow cowherds 
disappear. The play is father inappropriately 
named and the episode is left without any 
indication* of tbd restoration of the oows and 
the aftermath— of course, as it stands, the name 
is not wrong. 

The B6»a Jk&mara is a ]^ay very much 
different from others by Mii^avadeva. It is 
a glorified hymn ef Krtoa by l^dhs on the 
.Rssa.Lils night and is conspicuous by its 
neglect of the formalities of the Sutradhira 
and Angi. It is thus begun : 

Mwi-I qi^, wmiB I a< miiT t 

im» spr ^1 eniift mm. qfim fimfiraft 
lapin snU I quT 3«W dlfifi 'tmw, nvs i iraw 
*«b 4‘ ^ dt WTfir si^, oil )5 qfa sioff 

fti sNlddf I” 

(QLM. P.8. 

tl. After Wsndi. p. t. 



iCAlTttlLI i>tlJLllA IH A88Alt 
3. Oopdktitva 

After Madhavadeva, Gopaladers df Bbli^' 
▼anipura became tbe head of tho Assamese 
Vaisnava movement His only play is Janma 
Td*r^ It purports to depict the story of 
Etspa’s birth and his subsequent rempviM to 
Nanda*8 bouse. The appearance., of the liord 
is accompanied by the prayers of ^he gods : 

sftfmsi 3% (qiftr) wiwi' 

m ^ |pif , 

«fla- rnr S5PRFT — 'iRnwr i 
sfjf— irft 

me 3< 5l^ ^ I Etr. 

smv, ei ^ Ipn t 

^ «f — I dtfi «wu Ifw «*iwn sw- 

^bft 

This is how Oarga Rfi Purohita of Yadavas 
performs the Jstakarma of Erspa : 

m* — afil epnfkv *w uw uftpi am 

^ m dlw i wl wifba! 

Ha 3*ft aw ^ **w 

ei Hf ipi I ift Hr Hr i** 

4. Bdma Oarana Thahura 
The Kamaa-badha by one BSma Oarana 
Thskura, the son of Bgmadssa who married the 
sister of Madhavadeva, and through whoM 
instrumentality Msdhavadeva became a disciple 
of dankaradeva. The play has been notiqra^^ 
Hemsoandra , Goewimi in his Daor^ve Oakh 
Inmu tf Asaamaa Maa**. It reprepents bow 
vSf^a and Balaram drilled the wrestlers and 

gs. Fa 7, 8. 

88. P.IA 

84. Fli.844. 
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their master Kamss in ta duel and set their own 

paints frep. 

Tho Minor PramatisU 

An unknown disciple df dankara Deva wrote 
the SyaiMtiia Harana a drama which repre* 
Bents ' how Krvgia took away the jewel known as 
Syamanta 'Mapi after subjugating Jamburana, 
and ultimately married Jimbovatl, the latter’s 
daughter. 

The tradition of writing in this idiom con- 
tinued till much later times. For example, 
Br^rsnapraydnandmamdOakam as yet unpublish- 
ed, belongs to the time of king Pramatt i Singha, 
1745-1751 (A. D.) It contains speeches in Sans- 
krit, but the songs are in Assamese and 
Brajarbuli*”. Another contemporary play is 
Kumdrdharana*** ‘ 

There are many other Maithili dramas in 
Assam belonging to this period, a study of which 
is difficult because of their inaccessibility. 

CharoBteristics of Maithili Dramas ia Amam 

There are quite a few important studies of' 
the Ankis N&t (as they are known) now ,avail- 
able. The Department of Historical and Anti, 
quarian Studies, Qovernmem of Assam, have 
published a bollection of fifteen dramas with a 
critical introduction by its able Assistant 
Director, Mr. Bam Santa Kakati has discussed 
them in* his Assamese work, Punuii Anamiyd 
SdkifiMti and Prof. S. K Bhuyan has described 
tHIbm '‘in \ his valuable A»tam4ae LUtrature, 
AhsM and Modem Bniac & Co. Mr. Kaliram 
M'bdhi rdcently and Sjt.BkN. Deka earlier wrote* 


35. This laformatioQ is from Prof. Lekharu oom* 
munioated to me by Prof. P. GhMwami, Oauhati. 

35. Informatioa from Prof. Ghiswrmi, Qaahdtu 
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on the Literature of the period informative 
arifoles in the Journal of iho KAmripa Amuutn- 
dk&na BamUi, a brief summary of tilie main 
features of these dramas are given below. 

1* /fame 

Though they are called ‘Afikii Nst’ an^.^re 
une>act plays (without any division into acts 
Hud scehes, all to be staged at one time), yet 
they are difforent fioip the Sanskrit AUka-olass 
of pla>s. Mr. Barua se^ys that most pro- 
bably the term Ankis is derived from *idgika 
A bhinaya’. 


2 Qouerai 

As observed above, it should be remembered 
that these Ksts evolved out of the recitals of 
Ksvyas. The, Oji-Pali party prior to the Nats 
used to have its leader . Oja (Ojh& f Jhs ? 
Maithila Br&hmapa f) who^ exteniporised or 
recited the songs which were acmmpahied by 
Pills playing on the cymbals**. Sankara De^a 
touud a bit more of the gesticulations** more 
effective in giving the mass awakening against 
the' bigotry ' of Tantric worship. Thus, the 
elements Of lepio and songfwere made to com- 
bine with gesticulation m these plays. » r 

There waa no . attempt realism. . T^ 
Assamese playwrights were like their Maithil^ 
oodtemporaries more poets and*^ musioiads 
alMit tn prose thad ^Actorh and playwright's. 
The leadeifs of the period, Sankaradeva and 
Midhavadeva, were the .greatest painters and 
musicians of their country. The dramas are, 
therefore, replete with Bigas and are composed 
with the'reeiter in mind always. 

S7. ' AUM Ndf, Inw pL 9. f. n. 1. 

98. Of. th« vogue of the MaithiU work HoKamnfetA- 
iwif later on. 



Th^ are mainly in prose, but lyrioe oi^ 
songs ibtenperse th^m thro^houU Sanskrit 
ilokas also occur, mostly as introducing ' sone 
change or in the Ksndi. The Maithill of these 
dramas is often mingled with Assamese forms 
in sonfis, but in prose it is generally pure. The 
importance of the form of the 1 inguage in these 
dramas 'Cdiihot be' stressed too much : barring 
certain orthographical and phonetic changes** 
which undoubtedly has not preserved the 
language' in its purity, and the unconscious 
, mixture of Brajabha^s and Assamese forms, it is 
' rematkable that the scribes (Who are generally 
in the case of the available texts of these 
dramas quite recent) have been fairly correct 
in giving us the text. The absence of frequent 
*oandTabindu' and *fia* must be accounted in this 
way i yet in rare case they have continued, e g. 

(£sl» Oopdla p. 20) inBr (BAasana 
Berebo p. *) INf mipfl (Bkumi letovd p. 3) fguf 
(Bdsa JMunura p. 2) smsT (Pimpara Quoad p. .1) 
irr (Several). 

Some words are remarkable in these texts, 
as for example, dlf {Udma Vijuga p. 17 1 #1^ 
(Ibid. p.>l 1), IR and un (Ibid. p. 18) (Ibid. p. 2 1 ), 
Bn» (Several), tmt {Ruhmini Harana p. 2^ 
uiBl (li|ijd* P* 14), (Pimpara Queud p. 6) 
avA, for pMl (PdrijdtaharatMf p. ll^aj xgR 
(Ibid, p 17;, aift viag (Ibid. p. 8), aid fpgr 
(Ibid. p. b). 

3. I^rueture 

The subject matter of these plays was 
generally taken from the two epics (the Bdmd* 
ffana and the Mahdthdrata) and the purftpas 
(esp. those dealing ,wtth in paxMpular the 

t». See JKAMRUPA Z, iU.ir, p. 1 ff. 
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Bkd0a9ato> Tliey were not great innovators 
in subjeot.. matter, indeed the remark' of 
Mr. Baraa that they contain, *<ptotures of con- 
temporary manners nnd oustoms** is hisrdly 
true ; the Nepal dramas perhaps reyeal jbhis in 
greater degree. 

The ‘caritra*, *vijaya', and *Vadba' were 
the chief tyj^ of Kpyaa but they were not 
infrequently implied in dramas as well, which 
also admitted the Faripaya and Harapa types 
of plays. ‘ 

The playwright usually displ<^ys remarkable 
success in brevity and concentration ; in onp act 
whatever had to he said was ■ said with proper 
punctuation of rphgious propaganda. 

“He had little l^portanity to develop aitoatioos or 
(for) depleting oharaotera on many faoadaa ; yet be 
was wdi aware that mere inoidents and narra- 
tions, without theeaeential features drama, any 

ebaraoteruation. >do not make a drafasatio work 
worth the name.........(therefore) with the fewest 

master strokes he crested characters and flaahtd 
them before the audience hke figures on the 
screen"*® 

The'plays generally open witi) a beaedeo- 
fory prayer in Sanskrit and/or Maithlli and 
at times ‘Nsndyafite Sutradhsralii* is mentioned 
in some plays (e. g. Buljnatfif-Vrafia). The 
Siitradhaiu or the manager calls for nm mogi* 
ffriend) in the air : 1 ^ CfV The friend, 
ene of the partK repnes : «i| ^ fxjjk kns Etc. 
After thip,Ae Sutradbara gener^Ty does, all 
the'tecitatioQ himself. (Of course, the , Nandi 
was also suDg by the SQtradhara.) It is doubt, 
tul if tn the Medieval times any other obaracier 
made his appearanpe on tjbe s^age the way in 
which the Sutrddhara goes on describing (tbp^gp 
(«.y. in can at hes^egplain a 

paptontim^y.W&ioh ip, npt certain. The. pfiupoee 


90. AUMNdf, Intr. p^r. 
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of>jtbe 4i8Diple» seems to have' bedn to stag the 
soDgf ithat ooeur in between &e * prose reoita- 
tionaof the Satradliftra. 

"In modern times lirobably theepplays are 
regularly noted in the ‘bbaTauas’ of the' village 
where there is a Ohoghars (or green room), 
and the data and the bahos (Bipats of Mithila ? 
the clown t) also take part along with other 
characters. There is no indication in the texts 
of ^euAakii Nats that this was done in the 16th 
and 17th centuries also ; of course the liklihood 
of i>ainted scenes being used in the back, 
grdund** cannot be ruled oui 

**ln these dramas diaUgue is introdvoed 
mainly to repeat in prose what has been ex- 
pressed in 'the poetry. The Satradhsra gene- 
rally uses prose for interpreting sitnations, 
oommtmioating facts and filling the gaps, and 
thereby enabling the audience to follow the 
action**.’* < If the latter statement is true, then 
there is hardly anythig left to merit the name 
of dialogue ; it is, indeed, more or less narrative 
’B^'yya* accompanied with music and probably 
incidental gesticulations. Ip poetry passages, 
situations ‘are sometimes explained or delica- 
tely dwelt upon and generally the moral /or 
religious ' aspebt reypaled. Pdetry' pasteges, 
thus, do Hot bontaih all or , dven niajbrity of 
lihings given in prose., ' 

^.Though thk adding '^tor rather recitation) 
wad mn tatmh iip by » professional caste in 
A^sam, yet 'since the ^\eaders of the 'Vaispava 
Movement were great,, jnueipians they .were 


M. Note I 51^ (of, yar^aratnSlura 

M ^ ) idto ' the (ibsetioe of a^ge ' dlrMtione suqh .fig 
*Vidt** ahh UfreetioaW ih jh>. li It 

«M pWtom'llstrodaMd hr 'ttedsfVabnlMMrX'MM^ ASK9 

Introduotion, p. S. 

«a AaImA A7A# T«i«* «% A 
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aoreoT'leBB ftrofesBionally equipped for this 


It. Their Achievement 

The Attkift K&ts were above all religious 
sermona Therefore, theifr language is direct, 
forceful and devoid of all ornamentation. 
There is hardly any figure of speech, any 
decorative comparison or contrast. Their sole 
purpose was imparting the faith of Lord Erspn. 
**Bhakti in its manifold forms swayed the life 
of the masses and became the mainstay of the 
popular literature...... ».But unlike the main 

schools of Northern Vaisnavite thought, Assa- 
mese poets preached the dasya and the vatsalya 
relations between Er^pa and his devotee**.” 
Sankara Deva excelled in dfsya bhava and 
called himself **servant of the Lord” (a phrase 
used by all his followers and disciples). Msd* 
havadeva emphasised the vstsalya rasa. 
‘*Madhava Deva throws a mystical glamour 
over the story of the Ohild Erishna and repre- 
sents him as an eternal ohild and a sportive in* 
carnation. Erishna may be won over by mother- 
ly love and affection as manifested by Jasoda, 
His pranks and play amused the gopis as well 
as the cowherds”**. Both have approached 
him not by penance and severe austerity but 
by simple love and sincere affection. Devoid 
of any metaphysical obscurity or abstruseness 
they feel that the *pati-patni* or *nsyaka.niyiks- 
bhfva’ of the Bengal and other schools of Vaip- 
pava faith were difficult to follow by the 
masses and were likely to lead to curruption. 

The belief that in Eali Tuga Bbakti of 
Effna alone is the way to salvation is emphasi- 
sed everywhere, e g. Keh-Gopdla : 

llS As$amast Ltwaptrs, P«1|.N, 

M. Ibid. 
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qfNi«r iiHT 1 ^. 

WWW “%fir n1<?T«” ifW Sl!3^ 5Nr I Bit rfwif I ^ 
wn !roi5 s*>fe «wrT «rwt ^ bc I WiBi 
li<B itra OBIT <|S)9V ill^aiifli 

?rtr fft I ^q*i ^ qjpsr 4t?r** 

The opportunitiesi of desoribing drog&ra 
are overlooked and the conception of mother 
i» associated with women (of. the desoi'iption 
of. Bukmipi and Gopi in Bukminiharana and 
Qopi-Keli respectively, and the Bdta-Jkimum, 
Rdmavijayaf etc.). There is unique restraint 
exercised in these plays. Imagine lUtdhSL sing* 
ipg a hymn to E^pa. This affects characteriza- 
tion and plot construction. Maithili play- 
wrights of Mithili proper present a great 
contrast to these writers in this respect. There 
is here constantly an attempt to draw a moral 
against those who are love-stricken (Esmlturas), 
for example, 

^o— afqiar jw l «ft her 
^ ai^up: «f*w: w I • • 

Most important of all, is the fact that all 
speeches are punctuated by the praise of the 
Lord in verse and prose and a constant refrain 
is chanted : 

iff ^ «ha” 

5 . Final Eatimate 

Mr. Barua whom we have' quoted so many 
times above, sums up the final estimate of these 
playwrights in the following words : 

"Unlike the Sanskrit {and, we may add, the 'reguUw 
'Mtthild plays) which demanded a cultivated, criti- 
cal and experienced audience (of the corurt t), and 


35. ibM., p. 91. d$. Also of. PfMJdiahara'aa-piVti 
Arfunabhtdliana, p. 18 and 19 Caeadhar^ p. 9. 

;i6. KeUgopdla p. 17. 
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which did not admit the barbarians, ignoran t men, 
heretios, and those belonging to the lower strata 
of society, the Assamese bhawana is a type by 
itself, and entirely a popular representation that 
breaks all social barriers and provides unalloyed 
enjoyment to the village community not only with 
occasional recreation and diversion, but also ao« 
quaints them with the episodes from the epics and 
Puranas. Thus in an age« when literacy was con- 
fined to the privileged, and learning was essentially 
aristooratiOf the bhawana served as a most powerful 
agency for dissembling knowledge, and educating 
the mass on art, literature, morality, religion 
and philosophy which is the greatest achievement 
for Assamese dramatic representation**''*' 


3T. NAt* Itttr. p. 14, 



CHAPTEIl X 

MEDIEVAL HAITHILI PBOSE 

Maithili prose took form as early as the 
fourteenth century. JyotiriSvara’s Varnarat’ 
ndkara and Vidyapati’s Avahattha works reveal 
literary prose at a high level. Unfortunately, 
after Vidyapati, the available literature shows 
no evidence of any further attention being 
bestowed upon its cultivation. 

We can, however, trace the development 
of prose up to the present day when it rose to 
its full height as a medium of expression, in 
certain document and in the medieval Maithili 
Dramas. 


I 

DOCUMENTARY PROSE 

Documentary prose is made up of various 
kinds of state papers, judgments, grant- deeds, 
slave-deeds and contracts. Only a few of them 
have come to light and therefore the discussion 
on them must necessarily be taken to be based 
on the available documents alone. 

They are important for the information 
they give on some aspects of Maithila life and 
also for the development of the language. Their 
influence was not at all felt on subsequent 
Maithili literature but they are representative 
of the form of the language current in the 
medieval period. A careful study of the spelling 
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of some oontroversial Maithili words in miktio 
▼al Maithili will undoubtedly remove untieeea 
sary doubts regarding the correct traditional 
way of spelling them. 

Service Deeds or Contracts 

The earliest and in many ways the most 
important of these documents are those in 
which the sale, gift and the emancipation of 
slaves or servants are recorded. These deeds 
are very important for studying the social 
history of Mithila. It is not known if slavery 
was current in any form prior to the medieval 
period but in the beginning of the Seventeenth 
Century it was an established custom in the 
province. 

There are several kinds of service documents 
available. The commonest ones are the ‘Bahi- 
khata', the sale or purchase deeds of servcints, 
the deeds of emancipation, called under certain 
circumstances ‘Qauriva-vs(cg?)tlkgpatras’ and 
*Ajitapatras’,and 'Cgtilas.* They are executed in 
set forms. Some of them are in pure Sanskrit 
and some are in mixed Sanskrit and Maithili. 
Some are in the nature of an agreement form 
which the parties concerned signed. Others are 
in the form of letters addressed by one party to 
the other. Many of these mention that the 
deeds are prepared by a third man, generally 
aKgyastha (sCierk ?) and that he received a 
fixed sum for executing the deed. 

The Sanskrit documents^ of this class are 
the most elaborate and formal ones. They 
are of large size and give various details, legal 
and religious, to make them appear, properly 
executed deeds. Indeed we have evidence to 

1. JBOBSJune IMI (Vigyulda Saski’s c^toetWeriM 
dated 5S8 and L. S. and some from Baj Library, Dar. 
bbanga and in my possMsion. 
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show that in later times some of these were 
ezeoutod even on Stamped Paper in pooordsnQe 
with the law of the land. They invariably 
mention (a) the date in La, Sam., Bifce, Vikraipa 
Samvata and Fasli San ; (b) the ruling autho> 
rities right from the Moghul Emperor the 
titular head of the Indian Empire, or the East 
India Company or their agents, to the ruling 
sovereign of Mithila ; (o) the name of the 
persons purchasing, transferring or eraanoipa* 
ting a slave; (d) the caste, age, price and the 
distinguishing marks on the body of the slave ; 

(e) the conditions governing the durability of 
the deed and the obedience of the slave ; and 

(f) lastly, the signature and consent of the 
parties concerneda nd their witnesses. 

Their vernacular counterparts are small in 
size and simpler in form. They do not give 
dates in all the Eras : they do not mention the 
authorities at all. Their main concern seems to 
be to state the facts and conditions of service.* 
The signatures, including those of the witnesses 
and sometimes of the clerk, however, continue. 

1. The Qauriva-edUhd 

The *Gauriva-oati^' are the earliest dated 
vernacular deeds of this kind extant. They 
were first brought to light by the late Dr. Sir 
Oapgsnfitha Jha in a note on a Sanskrit Judg- 
ment of MM Sacala Mi^ra*. He thought the 
term ‘Gauriva-citika* was a technical name re- 
ferring to ‘slavery* or ‘service*. On a careful 
study of the documents where this name occurs 
it appears that it was a name applied to the 
act of emancipating the daughter of one's 
‘Bahift* (servant) when she was married to some 
one else. 

The first ‘Gauriva-c&tiki’ available is that 
of 1615 quoted by Dr.. Jha : 

2. JBORS, Jana-Sept., IVil, p. ISA 
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( m t )9 siN m ! ) f^iif inq 

«fivT« UTc^ 4imf % etii? «fli^ii| 

a:«i wi mft w^URcr •w'tii 

€WW J»f| Hi ft' ) »fl ftftHIHIH 

ftftlH ft<raHH{^intH HKW 

»nf« II 

’{Literal trunslation) **Iq the Saka year 158? ClfilS 
A D ) on the fourth day of the brieht half of the month of 
Vaiilakha, Friday. Sri l^mabhadra Sarma makes oyer this 
de^ of sale relating to elarery (or deed of emoHcipation) 
to ori Kagsla Dasa. Tadatra, etc.” (Thti appears to stand 
as the abbreiiated form of some legal formula^.) 

iSo far the language of Saaslbrit) 

“The daughter of my slare Harai, by name Paduml. 
fair>oomplezioned, who is married to your son 
Sn Kfff^ I have given unto you, after taking from 
you one rupee ; 1 have no oonneotion with her.'' 

(Xhis is in MaithUi), 

“As witnesses hereof i»e l^rl Bamala Mi^ra, Sn 
Siddhinatha Jha, and Sri Ananta. This has been 
written, with the permission of both parties, by 
Sri Osftgadbara Sarma.** 

“(Signature) of iSrl Bamabhadra." 
(This is again in Sanskrit.) 

As regards the sulgeot<4natter of the dooument, it is 
itateresting to note that the deed is drawn in favour of the 
father>in4aw of the girl conoerned : and as suoh would 
ap p ea r to be more in the nature of a deed of emanioipation 
than of sale. The ezeoutor of the deed talks of having 
“given away”— “not sold”— the girl. 

The language also of the vernaoular portion of the 
dooument is interesting, as the forms ^*14“ , SWIPf p 

Hsft and *8"^ are not current in modern Maithib, 
in which we have corresponding forms ^*1^, W 

( or €— even 81 ) and The ^ termination 

in the first two words would appear to stand for the 

8, This is given in Sanskrit doouments very fuHy, 
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DAthr* # taminfetion of Suialirit, whMi is die nodorn 
form, luo been replaeed by the V' (DetireK probably 
bmrroved from Hindi*.** 

Besides, we should note how quitely the 
Sanskrit expression qnJ)’ is introduced in 
the midst of a vernacular sentence. In spite of 
the archaic flavour of the style and the matter- 
of.fact statement and the set form of the 
language it marks a real advance on the syntax 
of Early Maithili Prose. 

The next document of this kind, dated 
1667/6^, shows the changes that had come in 
the lanfsuasre* ; 

#0 VLVt WRif e; 3% kiffw 5 « HtU 

RSI %*... •••ftfwrrv «« vftRm n 

I lift BW »fi5iTa nO ‘Ivki R5W 

The mixture of Sanskrit and Maithili is 
found here as before : the formalities being 
entered in Sanskrit and the facts in the verna- 
cular. But there is no Sanskrit at the end. 
The endings in #’s disappear now. It is worth 
noting that the medieval Maithili equivalent 
of the rupee is ‘rW and not ‘vivf as in modern 
Maithili. The term ‘diiTBC’ is not clear, but it 
seems to refer to the ‘fees* exacted for eman* 
oipating the girl. 

The KHaurivacatikas* were granted at least 
till the days of MM Saoala MiSra (c. 1794), for, 
people could c^aim the right of granting OauH* 
^kbitihlipatiFds to the daughters of their slaves 
in his days*. 

A Ibid. 

5. MITHILANKA ii, p. 18 quoted from ifiOBS 
op. ctt. 

4 ^ ^ jodgment printed in JR0R8, 
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S. The Bahikhata 

The ‘Bahikhatas’ or the ‘Slave-Sale deeds* 
were a sort of contract to serve in return for 
some money which bound the servant to one 
master alone. Most of these are in pure Sans- 
krit. The earliest extant 'Bahikhata* is dated 
as far back as S09 La. Sam. (s 1627/28A. D.)* : 

*ra- 

Wifipt "Wf < ? ) s|Wt^ ssHlssfTf^ «ra ess w** e» 

•iissuft <v jsjs swrfii swft ^ssRiftrifir 

Stari e p p i ed: susi^ ww-H«iSJWpr dk- 

tftsTsasT dwir nikrrwn »ft sf?r^ir 

drdl flRSlT«r‘ ngsq?! ’W ewn%%ms-« »(1 

5111% *a*»rf snsii»i«5R*cia^q?<l sous i 5 ^ ( f ) i?fl- 

'iftS «rrf ftSTcftST 5R?f i 

^td! fi|si51a«ndl s.t fRsi»it-« 

5B*T5W sftiitTH VR «ft ... I 

Other extant documents of this class ate 
dated 1746,® 1755® 1812/13,1® iggO, 1836 and 
1838. It appears that after the mid-Nineteenth 
Century slave-sale was not favoured by the 
court and, therefore, they continued to be 
executed only as popular ways of arranging 
service-contracts. 

Vernacular counterparts of these docu- 
monts are rare. Those which have come to 
light are generally in the nature of gift or 
transfer of slaves from one master to another. 
For example, a deed dated 1177 Fasli (**1770 


7. Same as f .n. 5 above. 

8. In tbe Raj Library. Darbhanga, Been through tbu 
oosrtaey of tbe Librarian. 

9. Ibid. 

10. This and the rest are in my poBsession unio 
otherwise mentioned. 

49 
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A. D.) speaks of Mab&rftja PralApasiibha (1761- 
1776) transferring two slaves to one Buoipati 
Jha : 

( SIPT6 it ) 

jifRpi ift iRiTqftf firaftsit >6 

ifl 5si:fiwT^...i5ftw8 wpif tftcr 

^ vnr 

wa 5*r*w ^ir wiqsr %r 5ft «. 

11“ 

and another, dated 1218 Fasli (=1811 A. D.) is 
a deed granting the services of the son of one 
Batne§vara to one Jayadatta Jha: 


II » i<ww <8 iitBfBT: 

«l^ fiR vnn; st «rq^ a sm 
«i ^ WTJT sw aa sflw wqai % ksr aiftr ^ 

dt 55S1 ipi^^ «[R<w «n% ^ 

^Taawf Oipf aw f% or: w[( qi? ) awr lorsfl l 


ai^ 

•ftSaapURT 


«ft a^fa0B*4srs 


sfl id smwa^ »KT 
an ( 'i>)aft«rT 

It will be noticed that these two deeds are 
in the form of letters. From the point of 
view of the development of the language the 
words ‘sngai’ ( wq5ai% ), ‘arftr’, (nomina- 
tive) » and ‘dEwrf are to be noted. They are 
far removed from the arohaio forms in the 
*Gaurivaciitikapatra' of 1615, and yet they are 
forms not current in modern Maithili. The 
structure of the sentence is more supple and 
shows greater awareness of the connection of 
the clauses and sub-clausea 


Kaj Library. 
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3. The Ajdtapatra 

The deeds of emancipation are known as 
^Ajatapatras.’ The following is a Ajatapatra 
dated 1235 Fasli (=1828 A. D.) : 

ii *it fk«i« «) «A film 
wlift (qsr^ »ft lOTin ’iff( w )i snift? 

STff dlw erX iiTi« iflsr 

lift Tiifr^r dtw awfl^ wsw*Rr «Rrt 

dtdt mw ii «5<t d frtk <wf sr fsi dn dst ei^r 


4. The Akardrapatra. 

From the beginning of the Kineteenth 
Century, besides selling and purchasing slaves, 
the tendency of entering into partial contracts 
of service seems to have found favour with 
the people. They are called ‘Akarirapatras’ 
and ‘Janaudbis’ (or Janauti or Janaudi). They 
differ from the ‘Bahikhatas’ in that they do 
not bind the servant to the master in every 
respect. He remains free to choose his way 
of life as he pleases so long as he accepts the 
conditions of the ‘AkarSrapatra’ and the 
‘Janaudhi.’ These documents are executed by 
potters, washermen and labourers in the field in 
favour of one or many persons. 


In the following contract (‘Akarirapatra’) 
the potters undertake to do all the repairs and 
general upkeep of the well of Kapilsdatta 
Mishra : 


i|» 

E I? ‘i If 

ftnid H ift dt# 'isdki «rt cpdfs-ifi wti 
qjdln ifi »ft f fim %* jhjm iwf 
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m 

^ ^ M ^ ^ ssn <n 

»J^WRai!r?»3fTfVI5!fljtfT^W<rth5fhw<tfl5TO' 

^ 33® 4 ^ j|3|jF| 5J qpAff a® 33nf f IWRK-qsr ^ ^ 

«si <W ^ <0 <t3 *i35r— '* 

(1819 A. D.) 

The washerman promises in the following 
documents to wash the clothes of Keiia^a for an 
annual pay of annas fourteen only'* ; 

fOT5 ir<RRiimi M'l wtr (3 3«w mifn 

spif—lR ««%3<r sflfir wr^i Gift's t n »«i ijlsr— - 

«ti ef jf Rf^ Rtw ndw 

snsiT RFalRT %«r ur «Rr ^ U ilR 

lit* «fl SR ^ RR^ Sft «ft R»ai RWf? 

RTNR 3RR St: R^^— 

«?t RisTRt Rift spRR ftrewr % R^t 

(1844 A. D.) 


f. The Janaw^hi 

The documents that follow show a slight 
change in form. They can be generally des- 
cribed as *Janau(|his’ or ‘agreements of service’. 
The ‘rr’ or ‘labourer’ agreed to serve a particu* 
lar person, and no other person, in lieu of some 
payment. It appears that there was a differ- 
ence between the slave (RftirT ) and this kind of 
labourer (RR). The latter had to be paid regular 
wages and was bound to serve only condition, 
ally, whereas the former was bound to serve 
the master without any regular wages— of 
course, he was looked after as a member of the 
• family and was provided with every necessity 
of life by his master. 

12. MS with me. 

13. Annas fourteen meant very muoh more in those 
daiMi tlinn they do today. This exeludod: of- oourse,* ottiet 
forqu of payment by the householder- 
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Tile vMrUesi cntant ^Janautfhi' goes back to 
1819‘*. In this (and in another dated 1857**) 
the labourer agreea to serve as a labourer twice 
a month; in another, of 1851,^ * he accepts to 
work for half day, per month ; and in still 
another of 1859,^’ to serve once a month only. 
The last contract is quoted here : 


^ ^ ^ i 

" 31a 


«« « I 

I .tf 

® s r* 

I<E 


f r® 


fk* sft fqftvKl « WTC aif^a aacfi v»wt a<p(t wraT fR 
*ft (h«f ^ asflft I wa*=; surt «ft RT%a 
aija ai% wk wTii % <?«f dht a rr ^ «s^ 

Rift R«i atih entai =RTRa i«Ri ( rai ) ftww 

Rifa aiR Rft tl RRR WTR fta aan ri^ aldt 

RTR a R^iRT ^ ad eft rr t^ee rm Rifta Rfta dlR ^— 

It is clear from this document that the 
labourer was under the control of the person 
from whom he took a ‘Janaudhi’ though he 
served him only for a limited perod and for 
regular wages. 


6. The Niatdrapatra 

There used to be other kinds of contracts 
too ; contracts (karAra) for payment of debts 
and for their remittance ONistarapatra’). For 
example, in the following one Lak^mapa pro- 
mises to make his wife the slave-maid-servant 


14. MS in Raj Library, Darbbanga. 

15. MS with me. 

16. Ibid. 

17. Ibid. 
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if he could not pay the sum back by the 
Pur^ima of Caitra 1270 Fasli (sl863) : 

I, ftr: ft^wRTf jpwi fnft irmf w 

% v en^ icr 

f i i<Br ^ ^ ?nJRr ?? t ^ 5HiW 
* ^ 5f WT^ «i| ^ w 

^ ^ Id one of these documents some persons 
” m promise to pay fines and grind some corn if they 
1 ^ allow their cattle to graze in the fields of one 
7 3 Lak$minatha Jha or if the/ cut away the fodder 
« ® from the fields. (Dated 1199 Fasli™ 1792 A. D.) : 


4 


r 






% 

/IP 

I 


m «fi3r %* 

war ?>aa sh fti?mc (tea wt wfaw <1 ««t 
aiftwr dih# aasn snuf ^ sftsfv' 

*ft fw9ffi il5T srfli % iw aa'F nr? 

a(^r)t srq^ asft ap: fifirir a arft %af i/t«Rr 
NiTf , f^rai ) ffisr aisr s?rwf <lsr ^3^ aa 
«W awTJiw^f^ ^ fra-.^’ 

Grant Deeds 

The grant deeds are known as Trttipatras.’ 
They are mainly made up of a detailed des* 
cription of the purpose of the grant and of 
the area and location of the land donated. 
They also set out the conditions under which 
it is to be enjoyed by the receipient and his 
successors. Most of these are formal, but 
some are informs^ also. 


18. Ibid. 

18. Raj Library. Darbhanga, 
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The formal grant deeds are of two kinde. 
The first is illustrated in a deed given to 
Maninatha Thakura by Maharaja Pratiipasifiiha 
dated llTOFasli (=1763 A.D.): 

sianlei 'WIKI'S^ 

sft *!Rirtv 

««wrjp sfi R*i« sft sfr rjfk^iT «ft wai 

M q«i«n gjf ^ ^ nfni 41% 

«R usiic « vOh e:i ^ erif^e atin »il 41^ 

^ ^ vflf eit qi fRV <KT ^ ftiqr ih 41 
«RW ftw 1 41% f^qiwr ewiu 41% s»w5^ iw w i 4t% 
vltRsrr HR «e«it ft«r4[ ii«q wilt 4t% ft4l?ft hr mu 
41% HHI! HR 41% gfkHT HR e^lt 4l% R%tlH HR 5.tlV 
RifiR HHTsf tR^ twriH %er ^ I % il % w4 SH 4ihi% 

ftftr 4 Ih %» wi I sitRh Hnr 41 jflfii TOl^t nifk %sfl 
4lHffiH Hft im HW u %H HH WR I*® 

Another extant doouments of this class is 
dated 1171 Fa8li(=1764).‘‘ 

The second form is illustrated in the 
following grant dated 1187 Fasli(=l780 A. D.): 

( ^VHI»I^1% ) 

( hi 41 4HRet Harsq IN ) 

ftfi? II HIRIH 41 aft HIHf^t 41 

tq«ltr RT HIR^ 41% ftRT HHiTT IPfl 

fiRjft SHTi: ^ ftfK I wnif 41% Hifw h41h hr «h 
t|c;e ftnrel ht^hht ’sr 41-41^ Htil'tR h41h %4r sn| 
€1$ qHli....tr 4l^ Atqr i 


4SI ft*HT 

HTfil^ HHf 4! H^qwr *rh i % ilsr % %fN 


so. Jirananda Thakura, "Caudrakulapraifasti,'* p, 17, 
SI. Baj Library. Darbhaaga. 
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HV ^ I 

4N!f|»T 

Another similar document is dated 1221 Fasli 
(»I314 A. D.).** These are semi-formal grani- 
dieeds. 

The informal grant of land is conveyed 
in the form of a personal letter, e. g, the follow- 
ing tlated 1150 Fasli (=1743 A. O.)'] ; 



iv'ce ti 

sw»m- 

I iW!T sifl? iw ^ ^ wi ?n»< wm 
Ir WflUH WCT qw «r^ ^ ^ €4 

JLnotber such iuiorinal grant deed is dated 1155 
Fasli (=1748 A. D.). *• 

The vocabulary of all these deeds is 
dominated by Persiau and Arabic. The reason 
is obvious. Persian was the language of the 
Moghul Empire and it was supposed that legal 
dignity will be added to these documents if 
they were in keeping with it. There is not, 
like Sanskrit grant deeds, any literary or 
^oriptive beauty in them. Tney are simple 
and factual. All that they reveal as prose 
specimens is the change in the form of some 
words (e. y., ^ ) and in the predominence 
of non-Sanskritic elements. 

22. IWd. 

23. Jivananda Thakura, op, oit p. 30. 

24. Raj Library, Darbhanga. 

21. IbM, 
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There are some extant documents where 
the grant is cancelled. One of these, dated ll36 
Fasli (=■ 1779 A.D.) is quoted as an illustration : 

e»^lg WWK «n*i1r kct tnrvr 41% 
qjfi^ »RT sral^K wuw *ns^ e «<!rra 

uteifttT atj rt?w«nT?^ 5% ( ) uiw 

jfl^R WIs *® 

Judgments and Other State Papers 

Since Mr. K. P. Jayswal published a 
niemorablt^ Sanskrit Judgment of Maithila 
court of 17i4*’, it became clear that Mithila 
alone could preserve the longevity of the 
adminstration of Hindu Law till modern times* 
These documents called Vyavasthapatras, were 
probably preparjd sometimes in vernacular al&o 
in later years. 

We have, however, some documents which 
are very much like vernacular judgments in a 
style different from the Sanskrit judgments. 
The earliest of these is the briefest and is datep 
as early as 1150 Fasli (= 1743 A. D.) : 

Rrft II »ft toiR SRfB® m ^ 

SPRRT RRRJTfer I STTRf «T«fl« RfRTf 3fen ^ ftRlT 

^^IRl% fisft Ro «T«n3< SR <n*Rt«rR4l% 

%% «rR| ^ fiiRR I siRR RRilS 
wiwter I sfl go t 4lW! I 

. The next document available of this kind 
is doited 1199 Fasli (=» 1792). *® Unfortunately 
a portion of it has been burnt but it appears to 

26. Ibid, (obtained from one Padmaoubhi Jha). 

27. JBOBS 1920. 

28. Same as f.n. 26 above. 

29. Ibid. 
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have been a full statement. It is not clear if it 
is a mere statement recorded in an assembly of 
experts or a judgment* From what has remain- 
ed of it, it appears that it describes the details 
of a quarrel between one Rucidatta Jha and 
one Ba^xaradatta Jha and the account of it is 
certified by several people ; 

.sfe fRT II wrfi 

ipr sRH? et sww life sf 5 

?rsR ^ ^ 

?wpr 

twj « m »ft srtfei 

«W lift SSRT «ft ^ *ft «fl»T »W 5^ 

%% siTf^T awi esfl 

spsat nsnaRtf^ IR 

% srflwf ^ RS?«S fSiei'R % ^ % 

Rft mR% eRR«ft R5T Rftw! »fi«.... 

Rt WflT Jlwi RVf 

eflwr ’w sw?rTf aRR «ft- 

Rtpa m «1 «i>«T *KT Slar 5 »t^ mt 

Rf| aft %RW RllRUfiR^ 

ithRRT ufiw ?m *ft rIr flni H- 

R ihfl % g% »ft ^RTR RIT »ft ftn Ir f »ft RRPft- 

a'a RJ »ft R!T *fi 5?srf Rj ^Ifan? wisht ffa w 

«...f| ffi Rfl 5WR ^ ^ 

^f5r«aw[ Rift 

Wl m ift alwT sfffiT aaiCi aiq 

IWT WJ RR? fl|sr RR ttlS. eWT ^ ^ Rf^ ^R 


tWl aif R!T sft RR «T<^ 
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HHf •A ^ 

*D ?Br »ft ^ »w 

Lastly, we have a decision of the Maii&rija 
of Mithila dated 13J46 Fasli (= 1839 A. D.): 

ft%»*WRR *(1 »ft ^ 

»qar«i'wSi^ I WT^lf jfi% «R- 
JIIR! fcl^fcr 5SITf. ^ ftlTC ^19 

wfii *i9isp: «p 9!i^ <iw ^ art <!ft?r 

anfljf swjwiire C3^ Rif %* ^ 

«% I f3 ?1R«P iT*m %" f^»nrT i.* f^nir iflif i 
«i*ff «t ?r<5?i girw w^w ^wr % it % riT 

wt*R %«• I Rifiw wm fiwT %wt JTtanllR !ift itRa i 
Rfit fwk 8^ R Rit in I ®® 

Other State papers that a re available are 
‘paravanas’ (1796 ** and 1800**), appointment 
letters®* e.g., from Mahatajt Madbavasittiha 
(1 7 76 — 1808), administrative and business 
letters •* (1744, 1843, 1845 etc.) and instructions 
for punishments. They are generally in digni- 
fied and highly Persianised style e.g., in the 
following one dated 1245 Fasli (= 1838/9 A.D.) 
the entire passage is full of Persian and 
Arabic words ; 

RIRIW »ft IRftf RRI 5 R ^R^RTRt eRWWftRpRT «9R|Rr- 
^*tf3 «St ^wrOrsrjt g»itR^R ipfitftt = wiRf jwiiw 

»tRf ^IW fiRrfiwrfir* SR^R RARTR IWf? « 

R^ ?n^ IprRW RM5Rlil ^ ^Rf RtRS^R %5r Rfll RnftR 
Rm Rt RRt itR Rit I sft RRT RRfR RTRRTR ^RRR, ^RR 

if R ilR W RftRftm ^ ^et rtr^I wt snefl sft iiw- 

30. Jivananda Tbakura, op. oit. p. 40*41. 

91. Raj Library, Darbhanga. 

32. Ibid. 

33. Ibid. 

34. Ibid. 
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JIki wepft TO fpB TORT en^?r ^ler wi i <rf1 ^ 
^ TOT «nAR ^ <n mftOm i^^RT toi9T 
^Niw TOMt wt TOW^ *TOi I ^TO wV % wi 

wt iHW^ Sf UTOIT aif^ Jfili fl«w 5HBr<1W 

)icf I fft ^iwt TOft *ffi| TOt «R a*^«i; w- 

TOt TO RWT ^^iwlw TOiTi ^r |TO arow % "sVt fiiro 
*n^?rt TOT *1TO JT>KI fTOT^t I Wt % JTt<«TOW TO *W 
TORTOTW to •fff Etc, (t5i «!r «i5r ftroti jito 

toQf •* 

Ordinarily, howp\rer,a more homely and easy 
language is used e.g., in the following letter 
addressed by one Vijayagovindasimha in 1252 
Fasli (=1845 A. D.) there is no mannerism or 
artificiality : 

eiRct fft^TOi«r iwife ni^% w«i »ft %TO Ti<i%5 

m •ft •ft iwrwT?Tj?r I «TTO f)0?r wte- 

TO 5TOT^ to! <111 1ISF1 gtfit % «ft ii%*siiqisf sri 

•ft «T|i5CTOTO <T? ^ wt?ti TOfir ?fr TOTOnar ^to; suftiiift m 
ItN 5TWI ^<1 ?TO "BTO TO ^ TO ^^1 1TO eifl[ 

*!«i jifw ^ *itm t itH%§ft uTOT % fttn*! 

'TTTO Etc. »« 


Letters 

There are numerous letters*’ in the latter 
half of this period. But unfortunately they are 
not of this literary kind : they only serve the 
purpose of conveying brief messages of welfare 
or of request for some work. In the letters of 
Mahatajakumara Vasudeva*® to his father-in- 
law Janakinitha Jha there is some amount of 
enthusiasm and feeling. In general the following 


35 Jivananda Thakura, op. oit. p, 40-41. 

36. Baj Library, Darbhanga. 

37. Ibid. 

38. Ibid. 
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letter will provide an illustration of style ; 
they are not used as a form of writing ; 

*wnaf »ft ^ g*n?fl?^rd q?R f 

fW W im 1 OTlf f ^ ^ STT^T wt 

fm i!*w ^ f i5?i sipwr 

«wi % »I1 - H5 a ^ ?rraT wt fw 
%iT % f¥a nft flsr aa arer i 

?n»iT wqar in^ w swna aft i— ifa ® ® 

Conclusion 

Rarely do we come across any literary 
beauty in these documents. They have no scope 
for imagination— they are dry and matter-of- 
fact papers. The chaiacteristics of documen- 
tary prose as revealed in the above illustrations 
are brevity of statement, economy of words, 
simplicity and clarity. They are not literary 
because their business is to be detached and 
impersonal. They have almost all the qualities 
of legal prose. There is clear-headedness, the 
exact use of words and the authoritative tone. 
There are also necessarily jargons, technical 
terms, mixed with ordinary words. 

Their importance in the history of Maithili 
lies in filling a gap in the development of prose, 
by revealing certain forms of words and the 
syntax developing from the archaic to the 
modern, and in allowing us a glimpse into the 
social history of Mithila and serving generally 
as historical records. 



11 

PROSE IR THE DRAMAS 
There is no vernacular prose in Kirianiys 

39. Ibid. 
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dramas. If there is any indication of it, it is 
that prose might have been orally introduced 
after the tradition of Jyotirlsvara’s Farnaro- 
tnakara. In ‘regular’ Maithili Kirtaniyft 
dramas there is not even this scope for verna- 
cvlar prose. 

In some of the dramas of Nepal, however, 
prose does find a place. Tht^re are no long 
written passages extant but small sentences are 
introduced in between the songs, as illustrated 
in discussing the ‘regular’ dramas of Nepal. 
The purpose seems to have been to provide a 
contrast and a relief to the monotony of song 
and music. 

Mr. Augustus Conrady disting ishes two 
layers of the language used in prose passages of 
Hariseandranrtyam of Siddhi-Narasimha. The 
first he considers is that which is intended for 
the conversation of higher class of people and 
the second in which the lower characters 
speak. 

In the op'^ra-like Nepalese dramas there 
is not even this much of prose. Dr. P. C. 
Bagchi has suggested that there were oral prose 
passages introduced in them in the way in 
which Kirtaniya dramas might have done it. 

It is in the Ankia N&t^ that prose is used 
most widely. Indeed, more than three.fourths 
of the text of these dramas is in prose. Not 
only are prose passages extensively used, they 
are also the greatest literary prose specimens 
in the Middle period. 

Prose in these dramas has all the good 
qualities of narrative prose. They can convey 
to the spectators “the speed of events and the 
actuality of objects” through “concreteness, 
economy and speed” The following passages 
illustrate this : 
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(i) •ftfwipF TO! SPl ii<^ 

jRiw ’fw I inn 1 1 pnPi visr ^ 

««h«« w% 1% ’iwrar, ai| W jpf i ift fft i *® 

(ii) I eTflifi«s 1 inw RiPJ% « 5 kw^ fim 

w 4 t«n 5 < «i^?n’a*w *naT 

bRs qw nif?r »fta m^^ qism i^itc «www nt 
qqi sin «W jAh wwff i w!a% ^«tc 

V nfiT ftwft qrn(Nk w ^tf, tot a?^ •ftaw qrRP% 

fnaw I ^nw w Rww «Ti 1 w vfi?^ i** 

(iii) qroi^ f«qi^ fqqi? ^ i tot w 

«iTRTO^aT,q!?rw«BqTa«^jp|ft aa TO?,fWlq!TO’ciai, towV 

«aiwr TOi ■qp^, 5»T, Tn^isr, toi, tot 

aTOj ira: TOT <\ 3 % toIw wta 5 iq f«ir wTTa...wilt 

wi^ qpqi wr^ sa’sq *rfl>TT ^vV 

TOt^ ^ I** 

In the above extracts the playwrights have 
not elaborated or decorated their descriptions. 
There is no scope for mingling the personality 
of the author or the narrator with the objects 
described. The words are few and do not allow 
the speed to be clogged. As for co ncre teness 
we have expressions like sna^ ^aictiL 

Esq etc.’ There is simpliciiy of the most 
naked kind — no figures of speech, no difficulties 
of idiom and construction, nothing to obstruct 
easy intelligibility of the passages. The move- 
ment of the lines is rapid though not animated. 

This dees not mean that the prose style of 
the Anki§i Nats is not elevated. The y^are punc- 
tuated every now and then with 
|ft ’ ana have religious fervour in most of 
their speeches. 

«nl «i*nRivqfrt*, % siRq %«ir qil tr to tot Tsfi 

40. K&lt'Damana p. 17. 

41. R&ma-Viiaya. p. 26. 

42. Rukmntihara^a, p. 45. 
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«iHw, wBnHWtwns 1% 

?IT ^ ^*15; 4t?r fft ftff I** 

*0 dtqrsr v(^ «rawT«i!^a%W 

5gB9r I u«rT >Ri % ^wwr m ^ gru, 

fsrw^ ift ^ ift ^1w I 

This passage has religious solemnity and 
dignity both by reason of its subject matter and 
that of its rhythm. It presents an excellent 
contrast to the quiet and small sentences in the 
Nepal dramas. 

In works like the Ankia Nats which intend 
to teach Vaisnavism and faith in the glories 
of Lord Krs^a there were bound to be direct and 
short sentences. There are consequently, no 
complexities of Maithili verb and no varieties 
of declension of Maithili ncuns. But emotional 
dialogues are present. There are different 
scales of emotion aroused even with all these 
limitations in the following passages : - 

(i) w?— ^ f«sr sflff *i?f fulfil w arm 

snft vTft^Tcr ^ vjf sr Jiift i 

^ SPW vifi^rra % 5n<l ^ q« 

w^\** 

(ii I arenf^l ^3**1^ 

I q<q ?Ri% 1 5Rr«i» <U3 qrfs q?§r i snm« 

Hi <mn*Rr, wit si i*® 

(ni) 35— 

*R«r I q/^'l issfkw sf|!r ^ftsrrnfs 
I vnw 3% ^ gm amieit « 

(iv) dbftsq—t urn q;rfr?T 1 fftft 

inftmf 5*1% « Vqr as atuff qT«rqf, srilit 


43. BhUfana Herebo, p. 1. 

44. PdrijQtahara'^, p. 5, 

45. Rdmavtiava, p, 86. 

49. RHkmittHharaifa, p. 31. 
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^ iPRi^ 4 wninft mjfsr wr (jpr fiSr i 
4f*r, X5 5V3t I «w *1 fpft 5?n*» 

(v) rfrti ireft iwirv ^(ttc w 
v#? 4^ f«(^...inf^ 4f?r I q4f «T>f wfir^wiLt 

'^^nt inEV4pr % %^sf 9i|« 

nWl— «nl*nc^>^ i ?&4f PR PiPra w ^4 4 r* i** 

The urge for emotionAi expression is linkedl 
up in these passages with the anxiety to inspire 
the spectators with devotion and faith in 
Vais^avism. Unfortunately, in Mithila proper 
there was no proper knowledge of these plays 
and, therefore, they could neither influence her 
writers nor make them try to handle prose in 
this way. 


47. AriunabhaHittna, p. A 

48 . CorodEfcard, p. 7 , 
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CHAPTER Xt 
MIDDLE HAiTHILl POETRY 

I 

INTRODUCTORY 

Tht Decline of the Khandvalakula 

We have already traced the development 
of Maithiii poetry, as it flourished independent 
of the Drama, up to the reign of Mahsraja 
Narapal.i Thakura (1690.1704). From the days of 
MaharajH Narapati Thakura to those of Maharaja 
MaheAvarasimha (1850-1860) there was a great 
change in Mithila. The appearance of Euro- 
pean traders bad an important influence upon 
the fortunes of the Province. Maithila Rajas 
got an impetus to assert their political indepen- 
dence. But the politics of Bengal was in the 
melting pot so that nobody could really make 
himself strong without a strong military 
power. The successor of Maharaja Narapati 
Thakura, Maharaja Baghavasimha (1704-1740) 
reorganised the Army of Mithila and strengthe- 
ned the administration. He proudly assumed 
the heroic title of ‘Simha* for his family 
surmame ^Thakura’. He successfully suppress- 
ed the revolt of one Biru Kurmi in the North 
and received honours from the Nawab of 
Bengal, Alivardi Khan. 

It was, however, Maharaja Narendrasiihha 
(1744-1761) who was the greatest warrior king 
of this dynasty. He fought three famous 
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battles which won for him universal praise. 
The battle of the Valley of Kandarpi (near 
Jhanjharpur) was a memorable event in the 
history of Mithila. 

Unfortunately, Maharaja Narendrasiihha 
was followed by an imbecile and injflorious 
ruler, Maharaja Pratapasimha (1761*1776). His 
successor Maharaja Madhavasimha (I77j6-1808) 
brought to close this bid for independence. 
The transference of the Diwani of Bengal and 
Bihar to British hands was completed during 
his reign. The claims of the Kingdom of. 
Mithila (or Tirhut) as an independant State 
were not recognised, and it was reduced to a 
mere Zamindari under the Permanent Settle- 
ment inaugurated by Lord Cornwallis. 

The comparative insignificance into which 
the kingdom of Mithila sank henceforth, was 
responsible for the decline of its literature. 
The succeeding generations saw here the 
growing vogue of the neighbouring language 
‘Madhy/k-deSabha^a*. The predominent position 
which Sauraseni once enjoyed in Madhya^esa 
passed on to its successor, Braja-Bha^a. Like 
Sauraseni, Brajabba^a, also spread over a wide 
area. It had an added advantage in being 
associated with Braja the birth-place of Loed 
Kr$on> whose stories gained unprecedented cur. 
re-ncy in Medieval India. We have at l^is 
time evidence of its growing influence especially 
in Eastern India —Mithila, A$s im, Bengal and 
Orissa. 

In Mithila the development of Brajabha§i 
gave a set back to Maithili Literature. Looana 
himself was enamoured of it and devoted sonie 
twenty pages of his extant work to poems in 
Madhya-de^-bha^a. Its use became more pro- 
nounced after the reign of Maharaja Bagha'vk. 
siihha. We have th« names of several poets 
who devoted themselves to writing Brajabha 9 a 
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pietry. Laksminai^yapa Maithila. Hsladhsra- 
dssa, Bdlalira, Siiarama, Maithiia Ramapati| 
Saakaradatta, Qurnaoa Kavi ^uthor of Rddhd- 
Qovinda-Sangita-Bdra c. 1775), ^na Eavi,Hfma 
Eavi, L&la Eavi, Kavi, Go'iAla Eavi, Erspa 
Kavi, LacchitSima, Cirafijiva, Lalad&sa Kavi, 
Kaghunandiinadaba.Haraanatha Jha, Sone Eavi, 
Gopi§varaaimha, Buddbilala, Faturilala, Saheba- 
r&tna, Lak^minaiha etc., up to the present 
Oentury may be referred to in this connection. 

Kevertheless, we have a consistent and rich 
account of Maithili poets throughout the period. 

Middle Maithili Poetry 

Properly speaking the poets who flourished 
after the downfall of the Oinivara Dynasty 
should have all been discussed here* But we 
have given an account of them earlier for the 
sake of convenience in presentation. After 
Looara and Govindadisa there was a com- 
larative lull up to the reign of Mahsraja 
Narendrasiiiiha (1744—1761). Vidyapati’s in- 
fluence became less magnetic, and a fresh 
impulse was wifuessea. During the reigns 
of Mahsrija !Narendrasimha, Mahsraja Madba- 
vasimha (17/6—1808), Maharaja Chatrasimha 
(180b-183&) Maharaja Budrasifliba (1838—1850) 
and Maharaja Mahesvarasimha — 1860) 

great poetic activity took place. From 1860 
to 1880 the Kingdom was entrusted to the Court 
of Wards. Maithili was abandoned as the 
language of the Bsj and Urdu was introduced. 
The Middle period of Maithili Literature, there- 
fore, ended in 1860. Fresh political, cultural, 
social and literary influences appeared and the 
Ksw period of Maithili began. In disouseing 
Middle Poetry, as elsewhere, however, chrono- 
logical limits cannot be strictly followed. 

The poetry of this period is available in the 
following Works : 
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(A) P*ibU»ked Works 

(i) "M AITHILI OHRE3TOMATHY”* 
(1882) -edited by Sir George Grierson, 
(ii) TWENTY-ONE VAISNAVa HYMNS”* 
(1884)~a collection of some of the less 
known medieval poems dealing with Ep^^a 
legend, compiled by Sir George Grierson, (iii) 
‘‘MITHILA.0ITA'8ANGRAH A” • » (1917)-(4 

parts) a collection of about two hundred songs m 
Mithila, compiled by Bhola Jha. (iv)‘‘MAITHILA 
BHaKTAPRAKA§A” (1920)-a collection of 
devotional Maithili and Sanskrit songs com- 
piled by Babu LaliteSvarasiihha of Ananda- 
pura. (v) Individual poems published in 
Journals or separately, such as, Rimelvara'S 
poem, * Manabodha’s Krsnajanmay * Siheba- 
rama’s Paidvali, * etc. 

(B) Unpublished Worlce 

(i) “MANGA tiAUNI MS” — this contains 
Batipati’s translation of UitagovindUf Ananda 
Eavi's BrajabhsfS work Eo&osdra,, Manabodha’s 
Krtnajanntaf Suradssa’s Oitadasdvatdraf the 
Brajabhfisa DdnoMld. Anonymous Suddmdoari- 
trajTirthdvoUU&VidMukminiprcuansd, and other' 
stray poems. The appearance of the Ms is 
worn out, torn and even burnt. It is at least 63 
years old, for Ananda Kavi’s Kokatdra is copied 


1. JA3B, 1883 Speoiai Number. 

2. JA8B. lb8A 

3. Fttblisbsd hr Kaubitiyalala Krishuadabs, Dar* 
bbanga. 

3a. Published by Ibid, and o/o P. 0. Subhankarapur, 
Darbhanga. 

4. MODA. 

5. JABB, and also separately. 

6. 1314, Union Press, Darbhanga. 
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by Motlkladses of R&mapattl in 1884*5. The 
first two works alone are in Tirahuti, the .rest 
are in N&garl script. The Ms was first 
discovered by MM Dr. JJ.nesha Mishra. in the 
family Mss collection of Sridhara Jha of 
Mangarauni. 

(ii) “GAJAHARA. MS*‘— a collection of 
about 100 rare lyrics and -Anonymous Buhmh 
niwayamvara and Oakrapsni's Uadharana, 
It has also BrajabhssS 'poems such as Kadom' 
balildf Oauntiads, Kavittas and stray Dohis. 
At the end of it there is a commentary on 
some of Vidyapati’s poems and quotations 
from Gands Jha, by Dsmodara Mishra of 
Qajahara. On the cover of the Ms is entered 
the name of Sri ViSvanstha Gaudhari of 
Canapurs, but the Ms originally seems to have 
belonged to some Eiyastha of Sotipurs. It is 
written in Nagari and DevanEgari scripts and 
appears to be written by several hands. It was 
discovered by the present author in his family 
collection of Mss. It is comparatively fresh in 
appearance and does not appear to be older 
than fifty years. 

(iii) Stray collections in the Maithili 
&hitya Jt^ari?ad (mostly compiled by G-anggp?kti 
Singha of Pacahit, and in family Libraries of 
Munst)! Raghunaiidanadasa of Sakhav&ra, 
Laksmipatisimha of MadhepurA, etc. They 
have, for example, §ivadatta’8 SitdsvayamvarOf 
Ear^a Syama’s Paddvcdif Bhafijana’s Paddvali 
(in the handwriting of Viilvan&tha Eavi 
‘Balaji’),-VISVANiTHA EAVI’S MS Lak^mi- 
natha’s Paddvali and other Mss. 
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II 

LYRIOAL POETRY 

1. Kavisekhara Bhanjana^ 

From the BhanitAs of Bhanjana’s poems 
it appears that he called himself *E!avi§ekhara’ 
and was a court poet, of Mah&rSja Baghava* 
siihha (1704-1740). He should be distinguished 
therefore from Duhkhabhafijana contemporary 
of Maharaja Lak^mlsvarasimha (1880-1898) 
and a celebrated Sanskrit poet of Mithils. Hia 
extant poems are all erotic (cf. his title ift) 
and not hymns as Grierson thought. He wrote 
Tirhutis and Batagamanis in the direct tradi. 
tion of Vidyapati. 

Usually his style has nothing very unique 
about it but occasionally he introduces striking 
and fresh similes. For example, in describing 
the separated woman he says : 

^ ^ 

xfesr i II 

w 5*tPW I If il® 

In these lines the poet imagines the separated 
lady to have been bitten by the poisonous snake 
of Separation and to have been verily washed 
away in her tears. She can save herself from 
the poison by drinking the nectar in her lower 
lip, which according to poetic convention con- 
tains the sweetness of nectar. The poet suggests 

7. (a) MQS it, 40, (6) GAJ MS one poom p. 6t., (c) 
Vi^vanatba Kami's MS four poems, (d) Grier ion's Twenty- 
one Vai^^ava Hymns, one poem ; (but Vii^vanutha Eavi 
quotes this poem with B&ghara-Siihha in the Bhanita) (e) 
Afaitliili Lolca^tOt p. 252, one poe r, : but DuhkbabhaBjana) 
wbioh here appears in the Bhanita, may be another poet. 
See MMC 11 p. 158. 

8. VlSVANATHA EAVrs MS 
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through this image the intense pain and suffer- 
ing of the woman from separation, her constant 
weeping and her beautiful and sweet lower 
lip. 

The following song is quoted to illustrate 
his usual manner of writing : 

weft ^ 3!i« flRt Jrfi[ I 

*r efSr q»nr i 

3*1 i 

fq iq srqw ?q(r qc?r ftrs 5*5 1 

f«B w(?) qraq giiH <1 itq?i 3«rR 1 

13 qRar «|< smT< 1 

aw arsr eft H wq erft I 

qq aiqfe esft q ite e l 
vffq qqq %q< %qrer ifqsr % qp 1 
Mq 51 f*R qfq *^qiq srf*n?r fttira frrft 1 ® 

2. Buddhildla^° 

Buddhilala also mentions Mah&rsja Bsgha* 
vasimha (1704-1740) as his patron. He was 
a minor poet. The excellence of Maithili 
Literature is, however, seen even in his poems. 
He arouses traditional associations in a new 
way when be describes a young damsel in 
separation from her husband : 

sfqqaqqr qi 11 
qiftrfJr qi II 
35 % qq qf It 

fsRT qwqr 3^ qi 11 
qiff qq qi^ qr 11 

The poet says that her uncombed hair are 
dark and their fall make them look like a black 


9. Grierson’s "Vaisnevs Hymns”, p. 90. 

10. MGS I, 33. 

Maithili Lokagtta p. 241. Same poem with no 
HagbaTa>81ifiha in the BhanltS. 
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snake. She. is oonscious of the awakening of 
her youth and awaits her husband’s return. 

3. B&mnvara^^ 

Bgmefivara, is a very common name in 
Mitbila. It is, therefore, difficult to fix his date 
oorreotly. It appears that there are two 

Bfraesvaras who can be identified with him. 

/ 

(i) Bameilvara, father of MM Harihara’s 
mother (author of Prahhdvatiharana a Sanskrit 
drama) in the 18th Century^*, & (ii) Bimefivara,, 
pupil of MM Qokulanatha Upsdhyiiya (contem-* 
porary of Maharaja Bagbavasimha 1704-1740) 
whose verses are quoted in Vidydkara-aahatra^ 
ham. He is more likely to be the vernacular 
poet. 

His extant poem is very sophisticated. 
It purports to describe in a kind of riddle the 
speech of a disappointed lady when even her 
messanghr cannot induce her lover to give 
up his ‘Mana’ :'• 

I sftr 1 wf I 

spex ew-wdl awa at wr af 3%5i5 ll 

awm ii 

441 ^411144! s#«R aT*K Ii 

arar-JTOB Sfk a%w| ll 

af-aift WB an*i-(4s-^ aaw it 

qsR ftaan «B4 4R am a a^«|ii 
% ara ^ fSw H %aRfwa aa u 

pRPW 44r 44»^ »nw sf If wf 9i| ii 
a dIfir 44aR*a 3 ?it swfa aw ii 

11. MODA, 1330 Sal. 

IS. I owe this information to B. Jha, Dirbhanga : 
Bee also SINQH. 

13. Of. n similar song by another poet : quoted by 
one Pandita Dinan&tha in “Saraewatl” (Hindi Magazine), 

52 
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I' ii visqRf Iter ^ 4)^ II 

^ *>«| Rft z%% hCiIi S wr a%«| li 

•41^ Riw w ?t Sr II 

•ij «wrT % Htqsai fifir «ili!i|ll 

“^1^” ^ H!|Vf 5ft w f fe55l|. II 

4. “27«iAi”»* 

It is said that the full name of Nidhi was 
Nirakhana Jha Nidhi. Nidhi is also a common 
surname of the Kayasthas of Mithila. Wa know 
of one Nidhi ppadhyaya to whom Mahknija 
Narendraeiihha (1741-1761) wrote a letter in 
1744. In the present state of our knowledge 
we cannot say anything definitely about his 
identity and date. 

His Laganis are famous. 

5. Ldla Kavt*-* 

Under the patronage of Mah§r&ja Narendra* 
siihha (1741>1761) many vernacular poets 
flourished. Perhaps the author of Qauriavayam- 
vara and also probably of the Hindi ballad on 
the battle of Kandarpi Ohdta was the same as 
Lala Eavi the celebrated writer of Soharas.** 
The following Sohara is quoted to illustrate the 
exhiliration with which the arrival of a son 
filled the hearts of Ya§od& and Nanda : 

Ift 5f5f wwter 1 1| mm || 

sift qfw qiemft ftw qiifler ^ || 

m wi wt wpp^r 5K wnf5 eft ii 
^5 5^»ISf *lPH4*R«WRlft5gWlI5eft II 
*15 m, alft W5 swwftw ^ II 5WRI II 
3ft 5P5 5*iftft ( ? ) w rm wefter^ II 

14. Poems with I4n&ths Jha, Village, Navatola, 
P. O. Ifanigaebi, Diet. Darbhanga. 

15-16. Two BQharas quoted by Snkiata Gw|^a io 
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irror ^ ^ aer *Jrff wpiwc ifni 

55«<5ir qT w ^ wt ll 

5T ^T 3^ 5^ <nff|^ jftft ^ It 5ra3T 11 
s*t ^ ^nfr ( 5 t )?« ^ ^ II 

sp? 

!ihR w^?t>TRi w^qq %Rii?r 5||>3 m ii 
srfti OT5 srw 5 ?mr %?iir 5^(5? 5iat wt n 
f»:.«R-5%-»Isr ai5 m 5[ta^ 11 ?WRT II 

?r5?iif ?r5> II 

8Pf 

vm 5r«nfi wt 5«i Hi? «aTq «ft ii 
^I5T 3!rw $3 3?fl5 IRimi 

3^: 3? 3l%f^-33 firfer niiftw ^ ii 5reT3T ii 
W 33 3ft 3lft3 33 33 33 3W>« ^ II” 

This song is considered to be an excellent 
tribute to the glory of Lord Er^^a. 

6. Bamdpati Upddhydya^ ” 

He is the s^me poet as Bamdpati Upa<ih- 
ySLya, contemporary of Karendrasimha the 
author of Eukminiharana. His detached lyrics 
are few. In one of them he describes Bsdhs on 
a cloudy day in her swing. She is oscillating 
in the air and her veil is removed. The poet 
likens her to Urvasi in her aeroplane singing 
liigh up in the sky : 

Is SrtkrfitoianmarahMjia, disoussed above part 111 Ohapter 
^m. Lala Kavi is given as alios Jha^uU in the family 
f Palivara Jamadauli Brahmanas in village Mangaraunl. 

17. From Srtktfitaianmanriiasy^ (MS in Bihar 
lesearoh Society). 

18. Two poems quoted by Narendranathadasa in his 
itroduotion to his Rufemintporlnoya (one of which is also 
lund in Lakshmipati Singh Library MEb. three- poems 
. Matthili Loka^ta pp. 6:1, 883, 834, and one poem in 
rierson’s **Vai 9 fava Hymns**, 
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«iPi 3<i wiR «>*!( n t )9r «HR tl 

HjftfirSfW fW<W "mu <iTill 

9if3r 3^ qftm gR it 

l^er attraction is enhanced by her youthful 
pride of beauty : 

ftiw Ijfhi ^ wi 

if«f Wtgft 3^ fWI 'R^r ^RRR II 
35h[*r 37«ra l 

^'*' 3? 3<3Tr II 

defeat HR q«t^n «n^ w i 

tl'*' fwfl gil SPIRT SISff S5|W II 
tiff «W«< fft !S9t9r W WfWT^ I 
fttfs^l? i^sR gRftr wnfir rr II'® 

In another song Bamapati makes a lover 
request the favour of his beloved as if she were 
a Mfilati creeper : 

RlfT^ w qfeRT RfH I *(. 

5^ g«l ga«r f ff RR RfiR, «R?^ Rff *li<f RRR || 

RfRR RTrA Rf^ 33, ^ fM( I 

SPR3 Rftf ft dtftr iff Rft, 335 3 ft5| R3PI II 
fftfT aw 3R 3*11'*' WTRft, % 3*1 % 3^ 3T3 I 
WftrgWIiR 3af^3 RPK, 3^ RSRIR 11*“ 
The lyrics of Ramapati are sensuous and 
imaginative. But he is not a great artist of 
words. 


7. Kesava '^ ' 

Under M.kbaraja Pratapsimha’s (1761-1776) 
patronage there flourished at least three poets. 

19. MS with Narendransthftdasa, Village eto. aa 
aboTe. 

20. Quo^ by Ram&natha Jha. 

21. Qriersoa, "Vaif^aTa Hymns*', p, 89. 
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It seems that he was himself a poet. He is 
said to have written a Brajabha$s poem called 
Bddhdgovinda^Sangitaadra**, We do not know 
exactly who this Ke6ava, a court poet of his, 
was. We know the following Kelavas, in 
MithilA : KeSava, author of 0handah~8iddhdnta~ 
Bhdskara a work on Prosody (a Ms is dated 1900 
Vikrama Sam. =1843 A. D.)«»; (ii) Ke^ava, 
author of ParibTidsdnhcudtra, a work on the 
recitation of Vedio Hymns**; (iii) Ke§ava, 
author of Pratijndsdiravrtti a work on the 
Sntras of Eatyayana (a Ms dated 1270 Faslia 
1863 A. D.)**; (iv) Kefiava Daivajfia, author of 
Jdtakapadahati (Ms dated 1765 Sake =1843) and 
Varsaphalapaddhati*^; (v) Madhavanarayapa, 
Eesana Kavi (? EeSava Eavi).*^ • If any of these 
authors is our Eesava, it is likely to be the first 
and/or the last Kesava* 

The following poem is quoted, as an illustra- 
tion : 

ef« Hi! rw ?i5 i 

'Rs awq f%5i, 1 

alsr qft wi ^ qw 

1% gPr gf^ cs lilft *! etw i 

nft ww| H wn? I 

eftt 5[5r, 8| ?rf itw srsh i 

ssr ^^4, gfk sPi 5 ^ w i 

aw aa tri 
ce ys wr llt»9lP® 

%i. JAYANTI p. 63A 

23. MMC II pi i. p. 2. 

24. MM01II.97. 

it, MMO III. 100. 

24. MMO II. p. 3. 

27. JAYANTI. p. 632. 

28. Orienon, Vaifpava Hymns, p. 89, 
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8 . ModanArdfana** 

ModanarAya^a’s name is so placed in the 
BbaoilA that it seems that Maharaja Pratapa- 
simha himself was the author of the poem 
knpwn to he written by Modanarayapa. The 
poems of Kefiava and Modanarayapa are of the 
same tradition : 

w i, were 

aff e I, «pi wi || 

awr %% I, « % wisfl t 
aRRT as t etijft || 

W5<m ?flaJT «R!R I, etas 

a«*r afvre % I, gjaftr ipu W ii 
aw am 3*r srwft I, le% ^ i 

m «*«H (ad*r ift afiT ^eaa M il 
PR afi tie gga n«r k, an ni% i 
wwfl'nn m qmw I, jsrfaa iswi% ll 
fiwPl sRiiqr an sr^sn t, naere nani^ l 
iftamwa nn aa t, % mSl m ai^ n 

9 . Harindtha*° 

Harinatha was also the court poet of 
Maharsja Pratspasimha. There is only one 
extant lyric by him. It is not definitely known 
if it is by this Harinatha. One Harinstha is 
also reputed to be the author of Pdrijdtaha- 
rana.*^ But the work is not available. The 
lyric which is extant is of ‘Tirhuti* class and 
purports to describe the disappointment of a 
wife when she has to come back from her hus. 


29. Ibid, p. 82. One poem by a Modanatha in MGfS 
III (song No. S8) but the same poem is given in MGS II 
p. 88.24 aw of one Bimanatba. 

SO. JAYANTL p. 632 and MQ8 III, No. i?. 

81. SINGH, p. 204 (Donbtfol naiu^'of the author). 
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band’s room owing to the latter having fallen 
asleep: 

ee VET ve vqnhE Ese <iiihE i 

Rl*t ijw «fl? niew elv wTew ^ it 

10. Mddhava**. 

Madhava is a very common name in 
Mitbili. We know of the following Midhavas 
who are likely to be identified with the verna. 
cular poet : 

(i) Msdhavangisyana *Ke^ana’ (Kesava t) at 
the court of Mabgraja Pratspasiihha (1761* 
1776).**; (ii) Msdhava author of Baaavihara, a 
work in imitation of Jayadeva’s QUagovinda*** 
(iii) Midiiava author of Durgdhhaktitarangni**. 
It is difficult to fix upon any of these as our 
Mgdhava. IThe first or the second Msdhava 
seems to be, however, most likely to be identical 
with him. 

The extant poems of Mgdhava include a 
Barahamgsa and a Gaumssg. 

11. Sripati*^ 

We do not know exactly when dripati 
flourished. We know the following dripatis in 
Mithila : 

(i) §ripati, author of Anvaydlapika^ com- 
mentary on Kalidasa’s Liaghuvanua^ belonged to 
Sakaradhi family of Maithila Br&hmaioia. Date 


32. MQS II No. 24, III No. 20 (author of a Bssavi- 
hara, imitation of iMAvi) ? also one W No. 15. 

38. JAYANTL P. m. 

34. ooPXHp. ns. 

35. MMC 1 p. 235-226 and OOP XII p. 315, 

36. Orierson's ‘‘Vaim^ava Hymna’% 
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1704 §i^e ■(= 1782 A. D.) ** ; (ii) dripati, author 
of Prdhrtapingalatikd; ** (iii) Sripati, author of 
JgotUaninamdld <Ms. da^ 1676 Sake sl754 
A. D.) If any of these is our vernacular poet, 
it should be the first Sripati. 

As a specimen of his poetry the following 
lines may be quoted ; 

ilfl 

sm?r 4 «t see ^ wr, h l 

'siw ^ »Kiwi ^5 5^ <ffq ^ 4St i 
In these lines the poet paints the locks of 
the hair of the damsel, which cannot be oontroll. 
ed by her. 


12. MahipaH** 

Mahipati is not known to us definitely, but 
he appears to have flourished at this date. His 
poem is an excellent description of Cupid in 
action : 

qwsr 9r? SR cm AT, ft ww igiil srms sn II 
fft sis ^ SI, ssfti w Ift si || 
wrqsr sgsi s«r sift si, it§r| sift si il 
tm ft Sirs ftr SI, ^tftsi ^9 rs Jjft si II 
•sft sftsfs SH SI, ssa rs sis si il 

13. Oaturbhuja 

Caturbhuja is equally vaguely known to 
ub. We have noticed one older Caturbhuja 


37. MMC 11, p. iv. 

39. MMOll, P.8. 

40. MMC 111, p. 37. 

41. Same as f.n. 36 above. 

,,42. Vaifnava Hymns, Grierson, p. 85. 
43. Ibid, p. 86, 
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already. ** There are three other persons with 
any of whom this Gaturbhuja may be identical : 

(i) Oaturbhnja, author of Sdhityavildsa, a 
commentary on the fifth chapter of Edvyapra- 
Jcd$a ; *0 (ii) Gaturbhuja, author of Adbhuta- 
tdgara (Ms dated 1787) ; (iii) Gaturbhuja 
Bay a quoted in Vidydkarasahatrakam,*^ The 
specimen poem is a Tirahuti celebnting new 
love : 

^ snt !w re m \\ 

srfiRs sf ewi, *nws, w rwr ll 
M S *nee, % me ftee mi li 
Sf ee es ips me, mere, wfer ^ rf erra ll 
^e efter ee , mee, eee ee elf ii 
=eaii'^ me, eree, ^ e ftere fne n * * 

14. Oakrapdni ** 

Gakrapani is superior to the above two 
p )et8. We know definitely of two Gakrapapis 
as Mithila’s authors : 

(i) Gakrapgpi, author of Praanalattvam and 
the son of Satyadhara ; ®® (ii) Cakrapgni 
Pathaka, the author of Tithiprakdmvydkhyd 
a DharmaSsstra treatise, dated 1700 Sake (1778 
A.D).*» 

44 Part II, chapter )IT. 

45. MMClIiip. 74. 

46. MMC. 

47. VIDYAKABA, p. 7. 

48. V^aifnava Hymns Ed. by Ghrierson, p. 86. 

49. Qriarson, Vaifpava Hymns, p. 91 and a tew 
longer poens in QAJ MS. (See them in the section II of 
this ohapter), and GAJ and MQS. 

50. MMO III, p. 814, 

51. Ibid, p. 178. 

53 
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There are one long poem and several short 
poems to his credit. The following is a 
Tirahuti portraying the growth of love in the 
form of a creeper and quietly changing over to 
other images : 

5? Iw srmtsr ^ n 

snssr ^ ll 
WK waw ftssiew ^|| 

Sfir . ^ II 
nj| i|sr aiH sfR towt ^ II 
«w»i«T|srq»RTwftc4tft vrar^ll 
^ *15!^ dk 3!r ^11 

’R iH urafir wk «ri srw ^ II “* 

15. Manganirdma Jha** 16. Manabodha ** 

16. Venidatta Jha *• 17. Nandipati Jha* 

18. Jaydnanda ** 19. Kulapati 


52. Grierson , Vaif^ava Hymns, p. 91. 

53. MGS 111, No. 1 and GAJ MS Maiftra p. 32. 

5A Besides his Kr^ifajanma there are stray poems 
quoted by Grierson op, cit. and in Lak^mipsti Singh T.ily 
rary MSS. 

55. Lsk^mipati Singh Lib. MSS. Also in Vittho, 
P. O. Manigaobi. Dist. Darbhanga 

56. {a) MGS I, Tirahutis : Nos. 24. 31 and Mans 

No. 57. 

(i) MGS III, Gaurl Poja, No. 4 ; Uoiti No. 13 ; 
Tirahutis No. 26 and 43. 

(c) MGS IV, Tirahutis. Nos. 5 and 12 (These poems 
are also in his drama). 

(d) GAJ MS p. 61 and 80 (same as MGS III 
No. 13). 

(s) Grierson, Vaif^aya Hymns, seyeral (all frua 
his drama). 

57. (a) Three poems in Vlivanatha Kari’s MS. 

(5) MGS HI. No. 36. 

(c) GAJ MS p, 4A.47, one poem. 

(d) Grierson, op. cit, 

58. (a) MOB IL No. 25. BarahaouM (5) and Sahitya 
Parifad MSS. 
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20. Krtnawd or Kmna ** 21. Krsnadatta *° 
K<m» 

The reign of Mah&raia Msdhavasidiha 
(1776.1808) was very fruitful for Maithili 
Poetry. All the above poets are known to have 
flourished during his reign. 

Manganirftma*^ (1687-1795) was born in 
1687 in village Padum&kei^ (Padmakeli) of 
district Ghamp&ran. His great-grand-father 
was Harapati Jha, a poet. His grand.father 
was a great scholar of Vy&karaoa, SparSamapl 
Jha. His father was a poet, Bhuvana Jha. 
He was thus able to inherit a taste for poetry 
from his ancestors. 

Early in life he married in Paka4i village. 
During his marriage he is said to have shown 
great wit and repartee. He observed that his 
*Bidhikari* (the lady who was in charge of all 
the rites) was a witch : 

When the IBidhikari took it ill, he changed 
the lines thus : 

m. WTHST 1 ^ I 

He soon became famous as a poet— there 
are stories current regarding his acquiremenrt 
of super-human poetic powers— and succeeded 
in gaining admission to the court of the then 
ruler of Nepal. He obtained two villages as 
a reward from him. In his old age, he was 
invited by the Mah&iAja of MithPa also but 
he appears to have declined the offer. He is 
said to have died in 1795, at the ripe age of 
108 years. 


59. MGS It S9 and in one poem, 

60. GAJ MS— —Two poems p. 85. 

61. See "Msithlla Kevi Mangsnirama Jha", by 8uka. 
dera Thidcuia in Saratun^t, Vol. XXXVl pt. 2, JuIy.Deo. 
1955. P. 109 If. 
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Many of his poems are in Hindi but quite 
a number of them are also in Maithill. They 
are some of the most straightforward And 
direct lines of poetry : 

dUf ^ ^ uiw* um n ^ UTo il 

ftqw M lUfo || 

^-CAK at qsiw II I qi« II 

gum w dTIf |*if qiu 'row ii I nr* ii 
qftwr dlqWI qfqf, wwfii aw gw ll ^ *n« II 
mcft q«? gw< *fte giw ii I uio n 

‘iMkw’ <t< sfl^Pt, «f% af^ qm ll I u?® ii** 

Manabodha cUias Bholana Kavi (? died 
1788) is a well-known poet. We shall know 
more of him later on. Besides his epic poem, 
Ktana-janmaf he wrote several lyrics also. His 
Soharas and Tirahutis are as popular in MithiJa 
as his longer work. They are simple and not 
at all abstruse. The following lin^s ^ive an 
expression to sincere devotion to the Lord ; 

qq q1< q? «W qtf^ SI# 11 

ftqq ,fqw w qftr ?:|95 wr s»r: II 

fRRi qwr fR tiqsr q^qK uq qfi ^ ii 

qqq| q|q qft qq^rg ^ qqqg uqq^ II 

fgfbffTsfrsr g n iq^ itvi^ II 

55 q'lfk iqqfe «rf»iqq m afi ‘qqqtq’ ur^ ll 
q)?: qwq q?^ wiri«Rr aid qk an% II ®“ 

Yenidatta Jha is very familiar to us. He 
was of the family of Karmahe Behata in the 
village of Bittho, district Darbhanga. He is 
different from Benidatta Gosani, He was 
dbe maternal uncle of Mabarija Midhavasimha 
(1776.1308) and was the great. grand-father of 


62. MGS. m. No. 1. 

63. Lak^mipati Singh, Lib. MSS. 
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the late Duhkhaharana Jba of Hit!. His 
vercaoular poems are said to be in the possession 
of Nitysnanda Jha of village Vittho, Post Office 
Manigaohi, District Darbhana. He is also 
known as the author of two popular Sanskrit 
works on poetics, BasaJcaustubha and Alankd- 
ratnat^ari^*. 

The next poet was Nandipati alias 
** Bidari’* Kavi. He was the famous author 
of Krsna-kelimdld He was equally at home in 
writing detached lyrics. Indeed, he is far more 
successful as a lyricist than as a dramatist.- 
A majority of his lyrics are ‘Tirahutis’ ard 
‘Manas’ but some are occasional songs (such 
as ‘Ucitis’) too. 

The imagery and the vocabulary of his 
‘Tirahutis’ are picturesque and vivid. For 
example in the following images the beloved 
tries to explain the inadequacy of her lover’s 
sense of recognising good things in life : 

3nf| im ^ WR 9nR v? i 

ftsi pr rr ^ ll 

*tvr SIC sraro t ^ sr^rtri i 

^ ( Wl f ) 3 ^ p ifetT II 

PH PH W PPHHT H aftHH ^ I 

fJr'iR aril UNI Hg arw tfl IN ll 

‘Hsllqft’ pt iw p ^ RW pplll®* 

These lines have six comparisons : those who 
prefer the castor-oil-tree to the sandal tree, 
those who cannot check two lights (?) of 
misery and those who praise the ‘Karam!* 
flower only show that the world makes the 
good look foolish and the foolish look wise. 
How can the sun (face) be called glorious when 

64. MMO n pp. 8 and 44. 

65. MOSLVo.84., 
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the Trireoi {ih» thr§e~fold linn of hair on the 
abdomen) (?) ' ie washing off the great moun- 
tains {breaata), how can those who are like 
children or like beasts understand what 
happens to those who touch the golden (breasts), 
bow could the blind see anything in the 
mirror. Each one of these images is full of 
associations and picturesquely (and sometimes 
poignantly) express the extreme sense of dis- 
appointment and frustration that the beloved 
experiences at the hands of her inappreciative 
lover. 

The ingenuity of his imagination is seen 
in another poem where he goes beyond the 
conventional comparison of the hair on the 
abdomen to a serpant and says that they should 
be concealed because the serpant is meant to 
bite the co-wife of the maiden : 
siifiT ftfc el ^ er^ i 

% sreew % srtvR ^ II** 

Nandipati has another vein too, the 
simpler and tne familiar one. For example, in 
one of his famous ‘Ucitia* he says i ’ 

^ I ^ ^ II 

Ir ft I gsrff Ml 3^^ ^ II 

nfir «i%R» ^ I I wfer 
'RUff’ wnd ^ I gjfR 33 ^ vrift ^ ll** 

The crow and the cuckoo and the black 
bee (Bhramara) and the Bheinha, the gold 
and ^ (turmeric) or the jewel besmeared with 
mud —all these are valued not by their outward 


66. MGI8 111, No. 43. The Bhanitft has *Bidari' 
wfateh was a pen-name of Nandipati just as daukvi Qayaka 
01 Sukavi was that of Srikanta author of Sriki-fifajanma- 
rohasyo or of Vidyapati. Indeed, Nandipati is said to have 
had twelve names. 

67. OA J MS p. 86, also ia M(S8 HI, No. 13. 
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appearance which? may be deceptive and unreal 
but by their real qualitiee. The implication is 
that good men are known by their inner 
qualities of head and heart. 

Or in the following poem which is in the 
vein of hip dramatic work : 

uudl, Sfiff H'l 
vmSk ^ WWW, wjft, wnw srf^ fa^ II 

5ft uq 51% firiw ’W, wpft, wia SI n 

srPPR srwft, uwft, 3* 1 

^ wmler, i^ vwr swiwii 
ws U15T i?r apR, ewft, irfir wwi IP** 

Karaua Jay&nanda of village Bhagiratha- 
pura, District Darbhanga wrote occasionally 
lyrics too in addition to his drama, Bukmdn- 
gadd. They are the common types of love 
songs. They are directly influenced by the 
imagery and conceptions of Vidyspati. The 
following Batagamani illustrates this : 

^ uwc au Hwft, auift, iwift isf^r %irT^ II 

wwerai wi afift, swft, fn (!) ii t ii 

i^wwsft eft, wiift, ll 

ttls uwft, qrill II ^ ll 

ifter SWT ?fii tf5r, fit< ^ seift 11 
ci«R WR «, evil, W w ssfR III II 
wsrswiwr swft *1, usw^iwilir well 
alft nRr ^ sft, wwfl urwfti w sw ii. 'i it®* 

The next song is perhaps his most popular 
‘Viraha* song : 

IR IR SIS susk i 

w s sf% Rss Rffti SRS ^ swR II 


68. Qrieraon. 9p.'dt.' 
66. (3AJ MS p, 66-67. 
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'W^ iJW % W 11 

ffipRT ^ itW «IW I 

%«?[ ftfl f^^fir 3»«W II 

Wf aRWT *iroi «W sRfi^ gRlE I 

w nf ^ fnifw vm ftww ir® 

Kulapati was known as ^Sarasa Kavi*. His 
son was 'married to Mabirija Msdhavasiitiha's 
daughter'’^. His great-great-grandson is the 
living poet lianstha Jhs of Navatola. It has not 
been possible for us to know if he wrote - more 
poems in vernacular than his Barahamssa. 

Among the Maithila authors known to us, 
Kf^na Kavi may be either Ei^iOLadatta, Kr^papati 
or Kr$na Kavi only. If he is Er^^adatta, then 
we have the following alternatives : 

(i) Krspadatta, the author of Qangd (a com- 
mentary on Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda), dated 1531 
Sake (■ 1609 A.D.)**. He was son of Bhaga- 
vati Devi and Bhavesa (Mahesa?). “This Erspa- 
datta received a village (Pacnaharana) as a 
grant, from the Eing of Nepal. There is a 
rumour that Erspa Datta was ordered to be 
hanged for using foul words about the King of 
Nepal. The King, while on bed, remembered a 
Hindi(?) poem which he could not understand. 
In the morning he called the Pandit to explain 
it. But the Pandit was waiting for the arrival 
of the sad time. On hearing, he went to the 
Eing and the Eing remembering his past order, 
and desiring to cancel it, asked what 
should be done for cancelling his order. There- 
upon the Pandit told him that he should offer 
10 thousand Rupees, one village, one elephant 


70. This is found in Ghrierson, op. dt.. Baghunan- 
danadasa’s Library MS and in Viivanatha Eari’s MS 

71. Information from R. Jha. Darbhanga. 

7S. MMOn,i>.46. 
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and a dalagrima to a Br&hmaQa* So the King 
did and gave him the above>mentioned village.* 
That village is still in the hands of his genera- 
tions, residing at Hatarba village, P. O. Jhan- 
jharpur, Darbhanga.”** (ii) Kf^adatta Jha 
of Uj&na who wrote QUagopipati in imitation 
of Jayadeva’s Oitagovinda in 1704 Sske (b 1782 
A.D.)'* ; (iii) Krspadatta, author of JEuvalayde* 
viyanndmandtakam^'^ (Ms dated 1705 S4keBl783 
A D.) ; (iv) Er?nadatta, author of SeiaHehhd, a 
commentary on Jayadeva’s Qitagovinda in 
‘diva-pak?a’. (Ms dated 1808 §ake=1886 A.D)** 
(v) Ers^adatta, author of a commentary on 
Viruddvali of Baghudeva MUra. He calls him- 
self Erspa Sarmatoo.^* ; (vi) Kr§padatta quoted 
in Vidydk rasdhasraham^ 

We have, of course, the name Erspadatta 
expressly mentioned in the Bhanitss of some 
Uciti songs’*. The following is quoted as an 
illnstaration : 

fPRT WT ^ 

Sft ^ 

inflwsRfl 

ft|pf 11*1 ^ 

«T*n: VH d! ftiR 

If Krspa Eavi is Ejifnapati, we have three 
poets : (i) Efspapati of.Sakaradhi family author 
of ‘ Aavayalapika” comment iry on Baghu- 


73. Ibid, p. 47. 

74. Ibid, p. 39. 

75. Ibid. p. 33. 

76. Ibid, p. 161. 

77. Ibid. p. 156.7. 

78. VIDTAKABA calls him a PaIliTa.ra, p. 27. 

79. UAJ ms p. 85. two songs. 

80. Ibid. 

54 
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vamsa, of 1782 AJ).“; <ii) Krwapati of Palivgra 
family quoted in Vidydhara$dha8rakam.** (iii) 
Ersuapati father of Kandlpati of Fagulivara 
family.^* It is also possible that some of these 
may be identical with one or many Erspadattas 
given above. 

Of the poets who are merely known as Er^pa 
Eavi, we know the following as Maithilas : 

(i) Boca alias Krspa Kavi, ancestor of Jaga. 
di§a Eavi of Parasarama. He is the author of 
Bdghavavijaydvali^* and therefore, may be re- 
garded as contemporary of Maharaja Bsghava- 
siibha (1704-1740) ; (ii) Erspa Eavi of the same 
family, grand-father of Jagadisa Eavi who was 
a contemporary of Maharaja Bameilvarasiibha 
(1898.1928)®*. 

We are not sure if the above poets are 
identical or different from our vernacular 
poets (a) Erspadatta and (.b) Erspa Eavi. 

One of the extant poems of Krfpa Kavi is 
given below — it is an elevated ode to Bakti 

I 

iure STOR wi w uft 

Hfp uft ‘wiJi wsr ii 


81. MMOII. 

88. VIDYAKARA, p. 78 (Same as f,n. 78 ?). 

83. Vide the family-tree of (Nandlpati desoribed 
earlier above p. 388, 

84. Published from Raj (Library, Darbhanga. 

85. Vaihiftvali given by Jagdl4a Kavi at the end of 
Rdghava-Viiay&valt (Baj Library, Darbhanga). 

86. Maiihila Bhakta Prakdia, p. IS, and Laksmipati 
Singh Lib. MS. *'Er@pa Kavi” in the Bhaniti of the latter 
}s “Krfpapati" (or '‘Umapati**t) in the former. 
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w? wfir 

^ ^ snw, ^i*RW tl 

wnOT*»w 5*RR iw, ^ «3f« 

^WRT «»Rr Mfii ?hf???r, II 

<1^ ^31 IK vm \ 

9iwn 'Rftr fJBrar, w ^ •sfi? li 

ftf ?n«si W *iWpft, *Wt 'Tft^ST TO513T 1 
«Rz wn jfff at 'w 5W ^ steaiar il 
^ 5PBrw%, f%<iT afiT Pra itf I 
swr m w, zz i§w: «q^f ii 
ftw w arf^ am^a g< sft i 

ftgiz ziftftr sR» 3tTfif% gRfe fwt aft ^ ii 

23. Karana Sydma^’’ 

With Karapa ^ysma we pass on roughly 
speaking to the modern period of Maithili Litera- 
ture. Earai^a Syama says in one of his Bhani. 
tas that he composed his poem for Maharaja 
Ohattrasiiftha (1808-1839). ®® We know of a 
Hindi work .called Dohdvali*^ hy one Syama 
Kavi who was contemporary of Maharaja 
Rudrasimha (1839-1850), If the two be identi- ^ 
cal, as seems to be probable, then the date of * 
Karana §yama is clearly in the first half of the 
Nineteenth Century. 

A majority of Syima Kavi’s songs are in a 
connected series of Maheiava^is. They give in 
detail the various marriage customs in the 
marriage of Hara and Qauri, such as, the 
Naina- Yogi Hi, the Saptapadi, the Ootradhyaya, 
the Kanyidana, the Gumaona, the Kobara- 


87. A Paddoalt in MS (with Narendranathadasa 
Vfllage eto. as above). 

88. Pada 20 (or 23) gz WK Zarfs) i)* 

fWwW® 

89. Published from Baj Library, Darbhanga. 
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£autuka, the Mahaaka, Uoiti and' so on. In one 
of these he describes an excellent love quarrel 
between Hara and Qauri, over the cutting of 
grass for Hara’s ox, Kandi : 

qipifii w espft ^ ^ I 

<'"3 laRT «K, trisft h, sue “ww 5 ^ vft II 
tr dn snnsr, eudt ^ 33% ^ I 

3 *M sn arer^r, eqdt if, sRe w airf^ II 

^ m in^ ^ «r%, aMt at, imsr wn sm^ il 
fftsR f fJt «tiv5r, essft it, tow ^ ^ hr i 

swfar Hift 3^ sapft it, ^ „wwr ftw ir® 

Of course, this poem is meant to celebrate 
a funny marriage custom — the Ghaskatti* 

He wrote some Sohaias and B&sas also. 
In one of his Rasas he describes in erotic lan- 
guage the sports of Riidha and other Oopis with 
where even Nature joins the general 
mirth : 

HTHct Hsft • aw HTHH I 

esiRniP w • srai wfiw hj sha:* I 

Ht< ^ ^ ^ 0 PSsgr II 

ST«Rt dH qsjf qfiT3H Jrft 555*^ ^Iro n 

«fkf| Hsra q«H If HHH 333 II 

snnfJRrT ftcwu «rhi<I ® wfti hK* II Eto.®^ 

dyama Kavi’s usual style is unadorned and 
even bald. There is seldom any figure of speech, 
any striking image, any poetic thought. But 
in felicity of language and smoothness of the 
flow of his lines he vies with some of the great 
Maithili poets. In this vein he is at his best 
in such a song as the following : 


90. FadaSS. 
Fada 14. 
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46ir<iTf^ • iPii1% is^ ii 
ww ^ o ^ wi^ II 

swft g«w 5 *? !i sfit o qgqrRr *iir "sft^re II 

iR ip^ 9nR srewd • wnr 9f|a II 

fur ewiR fiift iwR ^HRiT • ^ eilai ll 

w?l*r a^M wf 9fRR • ws «c*i napfufl || 

fftw wf^r^wsT «iT?fl • 5% ^ g»inft II 

ft«5 aw ^ % m %% • «PB5r 5»w ac ^ II •• 

24. Batnapdni Jha 

We have noticed Ratnapaoi earlier®*. He 
was a contemporary of Maharajas Chatrasiibha 
(1808-39), Budrasitnha (1839*1850) and Mahe- 
gvaraslmha (1850 1860). Of his stray poems a 
majority are hymns to the ten forms of Mab§. 
vidya, to Durga, to Adys and to Tars, and to 
Gapga and Vi^pu, There is also one Mahe^- 
vspi, one Malsra and one Mauhaka by him. 

In all these songs Batnapsni shows him- 
self to be a careful artist of words and a great 
admirer of Sanskrit. Two specimens are 
quoted to illustrate this. 

(i) A description of ChinnamastS : 
apr wiwfl^ arq?t nfii ^ ui% i 

qu! snF»w uww gsr w <051 q*il’W fi% ll 
qsiw jroraur fq?r fiiftqr ^qi i 
aiftqr qft ftqOu usfi»« gqqr ufer Wwt ll 
q? sn^if^c q^ mK urn i 
fnvqi 3q4l;i ^ || 

92. Pada 26. 

$-3. (a) Maithtla Bhakta Ptakdia 21 songa. 

(6) MS with Ramacatha Jha. 8 songs. 

(c) QA.J MS p. 55, one song. 

(d) MGS HI. p. 11 one song. 

94. Part 111 pp. 341 ff. 
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na "vumi vnr 4R ^rw %c i 
mtK ^ 4<n <izv7 ^ ^ II 

0ra*wr 3»i^ w WK #JT n I 
5 C *M*ilSr ft*R 53* fSpr gw qw II 
<?!pnf^ f^3r wifsrq mftq 1 

W^wwftiw wera ^>55 ii*wr >W’fg »il 5 cr II® * 

(ii) A description of Siva ; 

diT ftw ^ 3% >?!qw ^awi?, ftwrf«« mqg qt 1 
Hl^ swjw *ift 33 W3m ft 11 ui 
iwfi !flr 3ffq3 fiwfe 3fi$3 ft 1 
3ft Wfa3 33 SI3I$3 33Tq3 ft IRII 

^ mwi ^ 5 r 3 Rr 3 T 3 ...fn $3 ft 1 

3 t^ g 33 3 f 1^3 33 ftftj 33 5 ftf^r 31 ^ ft II 4 II 

gjr^ m wif fit 33fir ftf ft i 

3 ft ft) 3 ^ 3 ff^ fq gw aiftf ft IIVII 

afr33 wlffil 33Tq3 fitqft %3T^3 ft I 

3l^ g>fl 3 3’twi$3 3RW f«mt3 ft Hill 

%33 f%33 3fT^3 3^3 3fTq3 ft I 

afft qft ff33 33tq3 ffff f3T$3 ft Ilf II 

f33qifitr 33 3333 3t (?) |<Tq3 ft I 

3t^ i33 3fft3 33 53 ^ (? 3ftq3^||®® 

It Will be noticed that the latter extract is 
much more moving than the former. The 
absence of Sanskritized vocabulary does not 
mar the greatness or sincerity of its feeling. 

25. Jayak’i^T^a^' 

We are not at all sure who this Jayakrs^a 
is. We know several Jayak|: 9 na 8 : 

95. il4aatM2<t Bhakta Prak&ia, p. 9. 

96. OAJMS’p. 55. 

97. Lak^oUpati Lib. MS one song, also in 

srvni. Thera is one Jayakff^a Mahantha o. 1840 CBAEHSi 
p. 888). 
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(i) Jayakf^aj author of Gangdmdnaaan- 
kalpavdkyadipa (ITIQ Sskesl848 A. D);*^ (ii) 
JayakrsQi, oumpiler ot Vi^igiupuri’s BhakH 
ratndvali in praise of Krspa;*® (iii) Jayakrfua, 
author of Bdlabodhini, a Jyoti$a work (a Ms of 
1842 is extant)*®®; (iv) Jayakrspa, an older 
Maithili poet quoted in Locana's Bdga- 
tarangini *°* 

The only available poem of this Jayakr$na 
is a hymn to Kali.*®* 

26. Bahujana^^* 

Babujatm is a very p:)pular lyric poe<’. He 
may be identified with the famous scholar, the 
biother of BhSnuratha Jha (contemporary of 
Mahsrija Mahe§varasimha (1850.1860). 

His songs are mostly Yisuupadas which 
are slightly contaminated by BrajabhssS. 
They are all kinds of Vi^ipupadas—* Bama's 
Ciimsona, Satyangrayana’s praise, Prgti, and 
Saujha. The noble figure of the Lord, His 
powers of removing Man’s ills and prayer to 
fulfil the desires of the poet form the general 
contents of these songs. 

His Mahe§avgni and Tirahutis are not very, 
remarkable. They deal with the stock aspects 
of diva, and Love respectively. Indeed, 
Babujana is not as great a poet as we might 
expect him to be, if he is really the same as 
the great scholar 'Babujana Upsdbyiya’. 

98. MMO I p. SL 

99. MMO II iii p. 101. 

100. MMOm. 

101. See above Part II P. 840. 

108. Printed in Maithila BhtAta PrakStia, 

lOS, (a) MGS I, Nos. 13, 39 Batagamanl and Tirahuti . 
(6) MGS III. No 3(7), Tirahuti. 

(c) GAJ MS p 88, Maheiavam, 93, 94. 99, iOO, 
101, 108 Vi^fUpadas, 
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27. Bhdnundtha 

He was an important figure in the court of 
Mahiraja Mahefivarasimha (1850-1860). He 
was the younger brother of Babujana Ravi, and 
the author of Prabhdvatiharana^^*, His occa. 
sional lyrics, such as, Batagamanis and Jogas 
are sometimes better than his drama. 

28. 

Damodara Jha aliaa Idinatha Jha of Maha* 
raila was the son of Manohara Jha, daughter’s 
son of Maharaja Madhavasimha (1776-1808) and 
the father of Ft. Oaurinatha Jha (b. 1885). He 
may, therefore, be regarded to have flourished 
after the death of Maharaja Mahesvarasimha 
(1850>60.) He is known to have written several 
works in Sanskrit and Maithili- His Maithili 
poems are generally devotional. They are all 
addressed to Sakti. They are generally simple 
expression of the poet’s submission to the feet 
of Bhagavati. A typical instance is : 

3W R? Rf W li 

ftf«r ^ -<1% i 

gw !Fr ^ Rwr ii 

% jjT sm Rif wRw srm Rtq » 

sre wfiwiwr scRt w( vftR fipw ftf dkr ii 
RR fRIfii* ^ ftftj ftjf W RirRl^ \ 

^ ^ Raiw Ri% iF“ ' 

104. MithilA-GUHflialt edited by Yaduaatha Jha 
‘Yadavara’ — one poem. MQS I, No. 47 and HI, No. S8. 

105. See above Part 111, p. S47. 

106. M^tkila Bhakta Prak&ia, pp. 24. 19, 20, 81. 81, 

21, 81, 80 (eight songs). 

Mithild Mitra (almost evMry number of it oon> 
tained one song). 

MGH3 IV, No. 1 (if AdinStha is to be identified w.th 
this Damodara). 

107. Maithila BhtAta Praftdio, 9. 80. 
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29. Fatura 

Fatura Kavi is famous for his long satirical 
poem on the Famine of 1881. He wrote some 
lyrics too. They are on Batasivitri festival 
and on the Yiraha of the Gopis. He is more of 
a folk poet than a ‘literary ’ poet. 

30. Haraandtha 31. Kdrndta^^^ 

3‘2. FtseandWo*** 33. Bagkunandana*^^* 

34. Bhimadatta Jha 35. Modamatha^^* 

All these poets flourished during the reign, 
of Mahirsja Laksmisvarasimha (lb78'98). Har- 
sanstha Jha is perhaps the last great lyric poet 
of the Medieval tradition. His independent 
lyrics are of various kinds— Gosiunlka Gita 
(to Banadurgs and to Targ), bohara, Uciti and 
I'irahuti. His famous Bohara is distinguished 
by elaborate descriptive epithets and choice 
phrases. The gods" celebrate the birth of 
K|;$ 9 a thus : 

efts *i>ft gn \ l 
^ ^ Il5r«»ll 

gsiTO iren <tw m sft i 

M i»ii stwK ila *i*i9r <3f sfr ll^ll 5r<<piT II 

108. Famine Song is published in Grierson’s Maxthili 
('hrestomathy. MQ8 I, No. 20, Vol. II, No. 17, Vol. IV. 
No. 21 eto. 

109,. MOD A, 1922. sig poems. 

Oiher pdoms published in Har^aij&thak&pyagran- 
thdvalt edited by bix s >n and Dr. A. Jha. . 

110. MGS I Nos. 37, 47, IV. No. 63. 

111. OAJ MS p 63-64. 

112. GAJ MS. Uoiti p. 59 ; Malara p. 37 ; Mahe^ayahls 
pp. 53, 75, 76, 77, 77. ’8. 79, 80, 80 (ten poems). 

113. MITHILANKA. p. 

Lakfmlpati Singh. Lib. MS 

Other poems with Lakfiulnatha Jha, Village Hatt, 
Dist. Darbhanga. 

1 14. MGS 111, No. 32 (but of. MGS II. p, 23.24). 

tl5. Matthilt LokagUa, p. 231. 

GAJ MS p. 56. 

MGS II e.g. No. 41. 

fiS 
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The following Uoiti is simple but expres- 
sive : 

%!S!n ftwiR ^ I sTiiv m ^ lltii 

«fi!i jfti VOT wew ^ 1 «ww ^ IRII 

TO ftw 4[wt «>f ^ I ^ ll^ll 

«fv «!« ^ I gw N silf er»^ ilvii 

%4nm «iift ^n*i ^ I fJifiiwrifew w ^ IKII"* 

The Tirahutis are his glories. The snake- 
like line of hair in the abdomen 6f the damsel 
starts to eat her Khafijana-like eyes in one of 
the Tirahutis but the poet makes it hide 
itself in the hills of her breasts for fear of 
being devoured by the Garu4a in the form of 
her nose whose shape is conventionally supposed 
to be best when it is like that of Garuda : 

wsft, ««!i ^ i 

isftr toi^, Pifcre ^ il‘” 

It is worth noting that in two lines the poet 
is able to condense an image full of allusions to 
her beauty. Harsanatha seems to have risen 
to his highest stature in such lines. 

Of course, he is a master of simpler style 
too. One of his Mana songs has : 

iftsr JT cw vitK I 

sragii <1^1^ w ^ % lltii 

TO f9!u NiR *rft fNw II 

»»ft id vft iw ii 11^11“ 

(O Annoyed one I Do not make your heart 
hard, be pleased— do not see my faults— and 
fulfil my desire. It is Sweet Spring when every- 
body in the world forgives the faults of his 


115. HarfanUthakivyagraMhttnalt, p. 99. 

116. Ibid, p. 100. 

117. Ibid. p. 104. 

U8. Ibid, p. lOa 
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beloved and enjoys throughout ihe whole night. 
O beautiful lady give up your angdr.) 

wwj «wrsii w *ii!T 3ni «R I 
iftfh q?pi wr 1** • 

^The two breasts are like golden pitchers 
which raise the doubt in one’s mind if they are 
not the down»faced drums of the victory of 
Cupid.) 

Harsanatha shows the surfeit of older tradi- 
tions of poetry and it is clear that the time 
had come for a change. The change was he- 
ralded by his contemporary poet Kavisvara 
Gands Jha. 

Among Kirngta’s (aEar^aKiyastha?) avail- 
able poems there is a very ingenious poem. 
The separated lady (Virahini) becomes a Yogini 
because her lover does not come back to her.**® 
In another, a MaheSavgni, he contrasts Siva- 
mad, old and shabby §iva — to Gauri ; 

sifit fuft nSft fhftitT i 35 m ^ e«T I 

“«RKiU2” RsriffJr 1 «tI sroi dk srri 11“* 

He appears to ha/e a better seuse of appre- 
ciation for ugliness and the grotesque. Ot 
course, he can write otherwise too.*** 

ViSvanatha Eavi has been discussed above. 
He has greater claims to be considered a lyrical 
poet than a dramatic poet. His lyrics are 
generally of Tirahuti class. 

**Baghunandana*’ may be identified with 
Munshi Baghunandanadisa of Sakhavara. Most 
of his poems are Mahefiavapis but some are 
XJcitis and Maliras too. His Mahefiavapis 
generally give a description of Siva, his pro- 
posal to marry Gauri, the ‘Bariati’, Mangini’s 
disappointment, prayer (Kaciri), etc. Yhey are 

119. Ibid. p. 109. 

150. MGS I. No. 37. 

151. MOSlV.No.33. 

Its. As in MOS, I, No. 47. 
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lucid and simple. No obscure ! imagination 
mars the clarity of his poems. The follow- 
inpr are quoted to illustrate his style 

(i) wiit ni^ o ;ir ^ an in<f 1 

w i sfi^l Hir.o ni 

w • ^ wrq i 

n^nr a? ftfn Utii 

«! ® *1^ tsf a? 'ihrKl i 

9r« iRift (?) IRii 

sn • s)p:3 nan nRw sw jit6 i 

in %n nrtt irh 

ai « nif 15 i 

a?! I 0...5WCT llvll**'* 

(ii) it fijn dtf? fwsi 1 

n5i9r atft[ aifn amnmT ll 

nm om (?) n^T 1 
?n npTf dTf? aft nn snar ll 
nw #? an 3*? anniar 1 
a*i cl ni5^ w nft nwr ll 
gw an rqm ftrar an nm 1 
wnt n ana wa mar ll 
ni5 “ifa^nn” 35 1 aiai i 
?Nftwf dlft aiftr wgarnr ll^** 

Bhimadatta Jha(? his title “Datta Navala” 
iijay be to distinguisn him from §ivadatta or 
Datta Ganaka) of Hgti and Modanatha of Ujina 
all belong to the last years of the reign of 
Maharaja Lak^miSvarasimha. Bhimadatta's 
poem is quoted below : 

^stjiwn nn ntnft n^r smwft ^ 1 
nflNr nnc ^ nn maft ^ 11 

128. GAJMS, p. 80. 

124, Ibid. 
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5*^*1 lift »ifl ^ I 

TO «a TOT ^ JT^ 5T|^, ^ ftw ^fi[ ^ ' 

TOT «Tf HtTO, m TpT :dt^ ^ I 

TO TJ^TO TRl TTrT ^t'95T ^ II ... 

TOtTOT W »If«f^?r K9 JTKTlh^r ^ I 

TOW 3fl9TWf^ «rft pt TOt^r t II 

36, Jivanatha^*'^ 

37. Gandrandtha ' * ^ 

It is not possible to identify these two poets. 
They may be the pen-names to Jivana Jha 
Yajjralaya^*® (c. 1904) and Canda Jha (1830- 
1907) respectively. They seem to be very 
popular poets. 

38. Durtnila^^* 

Durmila was the great-grand-father of 
Jan^rdana Jha of Koilakha.**® 

39. Bukavi (Jopafeo**^ 

He may be identified with ^rikanta “Sukavi 
Oapaka” author of Brikrsnajanmarahasya des- 
cribed in a previous Chapter.^ •• 

Many poets of this period about whom no 

125. Laksmlpati Singh Lib. MS. 

126. GAJ MS p. 56. several poems in MGS e. g. Second 
Volume No, 41, Maithtlt Lokagtta, p. 28 1. 

127. MGS 1, 26 etc. 

128. (a) P. E. N. p. 81, Is it Jivanatha Jha alias Ankbl 

Jha or one son of Sambhnnatha Jha given in 
MMC III ? 

(5) Maithilt Lokagita, p. 231, 

(c) GAJ MS. P. 56. 

(d) MGS II, e. g. No. 41. 

129. MGS I. No. 34. 

ISO. Information from Lak^mipati Singh. 

1^. Or *'Gafaka j^vi** ; Lak^mlpati Singh Lib. MS, 
1 %. Fart HI, 
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definite information is available are given 
below : 

40. Anonnymous poets' •• 41. Agradasa'** 
42. Ananda Kavi'**. 43. Kamalansrsya^a'** 
— may be the copyist of Bamipati’sJSaftmtraiAa* 
rana and several other works.'*’ 44. Karapa 
Gopsladisa.'** We know two Brghmana Qopgla 
Kavis and one Gopsladisa : (i) Gopsla . Kavi 
oontemporary of MahAraia Narendrasimha 
(1744-1761), (ii) Gopsla Kavi author of Kkanda- 
valdkulavinoAa, and contemporary of Mahsrsja 
LaksmiSvarasirtiha (1878-1898) and (iii) Gopsln- 
dssa father of Gangsdssa author of a Sanskrit 
work on prosody “Ohandomanjari.” 45. CaturA- 
nana.'*® This is probably different from earlier 
Maithili poet Oatursnana. 46. Govinda'*® 
different from earlier Gov^indas in Maithili. 4/ 
Godaradssa.'** 48. Jaya (-a-) nstha.'** 47. 
Jaladhara.'** 50. Tulsrama'*^ -^may be the 
same as mentioned in a Sanskrit judgment of 
1794.’*® 51. Datta Ganaka.**® 52. Datta 

133. MGS II, Nos. 9, 14. 15, 18. 20, 23 ; III, Nos. lO, 
21, 17, 55 ; IV, Nos. 20, 25, 66. 

GAT MS pp. 3!. 35. 61. 64, 73. 74, 101, 113, 114. 

114, etc^ 

134. MGS III, No. 47 Pratl. 

135. GAJ MS p. 83. We know from MANGABAUNI 
MS that one Motilala copied in 1884 a Brajabb&^S MS of 
Kofcd«drdby “Ana nda Kavi**. If this Ananda Kavi was 
identical with our Ananda, then he should be placed before 
1884, His extant NaoSn is addressed to VaidyanStha. 

1^. Lakipmipati Singh Lib. MS, 

137. Baghunandanad.isa Lib. MS. 

1 MGS III No. 37. 

139. See above Part II p. 240, 

140. MGS II. No. 48. and GAJ MS. p. 67 ; perhaps 
identioal with Govinda writer of MaheiJavgnT quoted in 
Part II p. 222. 

141. GAJ MS. p. 111. 

142. MGS I, No. 5. 

143. MGS I, No. 54. 

144. MGS IV. No. 13. 

145. JBORS, June, 1920, 

148. MGS III, No. 6. 
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Kavi,‘*^ 53. Dasa (A.6a).'*" 54. Dinaba- 

ndhu.*** 55. Devanstba.**® 56. “Dvija”.*** 
57. Dukharapa (? Duhkhaharapa Damaru- 
iiAtba Jha (§ive4a) father of the late poet 
Vallabha Jha), 53. DlnAnatha***. 59. Dhairaja- 
pati. ***60. Dhanapati'*® 60 a, Dharmesvara**® 
61. Nandalala.i®’ 62. BanSidhara*“« 

63. Nevalala.**® 64. Premalsla 65. BrA- 
hmadgsa.‘*‘ o6. Babana (Babeka ?).'•• 
67. Bigiivara.'®® 68. Bgsuki*®* 69. Bisudeva.**® 
70. Bhorinatha.**® 71. Madhukara (?).^®’ 

72. Motilala^®* (Motilala'®®* copyist of A.nanda 
Kavi*s Brajabha?a work Kokasdra 1884 ?) 

73. Muktirsma.^®® 74. Yadunatha.*’ ® 75. Yadu- 


147. JAY ANTI, p, 412 (Is it the same as f, n. 146 7) ; 
Lakimipati Singh Lib. MS has "Daltanavala” in Bhanita 
See also above p. 436. 

148. MGS IlL No. 56 and IV No. 32 in Bhanita. 

149. Matthtla Bhakta PrakQia, (5 poems) Dinabandhu 
Jha of Isahapur ? 

150. Ibid. p. 16, 

151. MQSII. No. 1. 

15^. MGS II, No. 19 (Duhkhahaiana Jlia's poem from 
Laksmlpati Singh Lib MS.) 

153. MGS III. No. 39. 

154. MGS I, No. 19. 

1.'5. MGS II, No. 33. 

156. MGSIII, No. 31. 

157. MGS 11. Np. 29 : also Maithilt Lt^a^ta p. 228. 

158 MGS II. No. 3«. 

159. Mmtkilt Lobagtta p. 405. 

160. MGS II, No. 18. 

161. Lakfmlpati Singh Lib. MS 

162. Lokagtta, p 388. For Babeka, son of 
Kiioilnatba. See Mthira, 1915*46. 

163. MaithtUt Bhakta Prak&^a, p. 16. 

164. MGS II No. 21. 

165. Maithlt Loka^ta, p. 225. 

166. Laksmlpati Singh, Lib. MS. 

167. Ibid 

168. MGS 111. No. 33. 

168A. MANQARAUNI MS. 

169. MGS IV No. 31. 

170 Matthtlt Loka^ta, p. 220. Also one *Yadupati’ in 
Laksmlpati Singh Lib,,t)(S« 
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▼aradiea.^^^ 76. Makunda (Mukundat).^*' 
77. Ramangtba.i’^* 78. Rudrangtha.'’* 
97. Lokanafcba.*’'* 80. Sankara Kavi*^* 
author of several good MaheSavguis. 81. 6an* 
kharatna 82. Suvadi4algla quite popu- 
lar writer of poems. W. Sukavi Mitra.'’® 
84. Sevakajana 85. 8uk a v i d g a a.»** 

(popular poet) 86. Suradasa***— different from 
Hindi poet Suradgsa. Many songs and long 
poems are attributed to him. He might have 
been a blind poet or the name might be used 
by lesser poets who wanted to pass on their 
poems as those imitated after the famous 
Ssradasa of Brajabhasg (Hindi). 87. Surasyg- 
ma 1®* and Sygma pakhg might be identical 

with Suradgsa. 88. Sujanadgsa 89. §am- 
bhudasa.^®® 90. Sambhudatta 91. San&tha 


171. Libt of Laksmipati Singh in "Maithils Bandhu 

172. GAJM8P.67. 

17:^. MGS II No. 27 and Matthtla Bkakta ProkQia 
p. 17 (two songs.) 

174. MGS I. No. 56. 

175. MGS and Matthila Lokagita Sto.) 

1'6. GAJ MS p. 34 (two poems), MGS II, Nos. 5,6. 
‘Maithila Bh^ta Prak&Sa, pp. 13, 14. 

177. MGS I No. 18. 

178. Laganis, MGS I, No. 41 ; 111, No. 7 ; GAJ MS, 
y. 56 (two poems). 

179. MGSI, No. 58. 

180. MGS 111 No. 46. 

181. MGS II. Nos. 10. 11, 12. 13, 16. 88, 86 ; IV Nos. 
17, 33. 34, 35, 38. 

Matthtli Lokagttn p. Same as Dgsa MGS 
lil No. 56 ? or D&sa liia MGS UI No. lU ? 

182. MGS IV. Nos. 23, 30, 40, 41. 57. 59. 60 ; GAJ MS 
p. 83, Pratl ; p. 39, 113, 111, 180, Vif^fupadas ; p. 37, 38, 
MaUra ; p. 68, 69, 71 Bafagamanl ; p. 107 Cumaona ; p. 6h 
115 Saranga ; p. 59 Caitabara. 

183. Maithilt Lckagtta. p. 73. 

184. MGSIV, Noe.27.88, 89. 

185. MGS III, Nos. ib2. 23. 34. 

186. MGS 111, No. 19. 

187. Lakfmlpati Singh, Lib. MS. 
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Kavi **• (Nft^ha Kavi, who may be identical 
with Sanatha Kavi) He is said to be some 
old poet called ISan&tha Kavi. 92. HemakaraU* 
93. Nava-hemata 94. H f d a y a d 5 s a*®* 
95. Tulsidasa^**— obviously he is not the famous 
Hindi poet. 96. KanhsrAmadasa.'®” 97. Madho> 
disa*®*. 98. Naudidssa (of vilJ. Navadg).*®** 

From about the ‘middle of the Eighteenth 
Century there seems to have entered a 
change in the spirit of Maithili lyric* Love 
lyrics and Yysvahgrika lyrics continued to be 
written but more attention was paid to devo. 
tional and semi-philosophical subjects. This 
tendency is seen even in the poets whom we 
have discussed above— Batnapapi, GopUvara, 
Sankara, Barnsnstha, Adingtha, l^ghunandana^ 
etc. tend to write Hymns and Prayers mostly. 
Later on Vispiupadas took the fancy of Maithili 
poets. The names of Saradasa and Tulsidasa 
became popular and all sorts of poems after 
their name — either Vifnupadas in imitaiion of 
Surudasa and Tulsidasa famous Hindi poets, or 
independent poems— became the fashion of the 
day. 

This tendency received impetus from a host 
of poets from the rank of Sadhns and Mahanthas 
professionally devoted to Visnu's worship. Like 

188. MGS I. No. 7 ; (Natha Kavi-MGS IV, No. 17 and 
Laksdipati Siugh Lib. MS cue song). 

189 Laksmioati Singh Lib. MS. 

19U. MGS 111, No. 5 (was old Hemana ancestor of 
Jagadida Kavi of FarasarnUi ?). 

J 1>1, MGS 1. p. 25 and IV No. 52 (62), 

192 mgs 1, Noh. 38; IV Nos. 50. 51. 5i. 54. 55. 61, 69 ; 
GAJ MS, p. 109. 117, in, 119 (Bnrahntiiasa), 35, 117, 130. 
111 . 

199. MGS Ul, No. 49. 

194. MGS IV, No. 1^. 

I9te. MV ANTI p. 408„ 
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the ptreat Buddhist logTyas who laid the 
foundations of Maithili poetry in the famous 
OafffiptidMt the OosEfiis (saints) of this period 
gave new life to the vernaoular literature by 
trying to popularise their Vaiepavite faith 
throughout. Among them the greatest names 
are those of Mahfttm& Sahebaramadssa and 
Lak$mtnitha Gosafii. They contributed copiously 
to tlie Yernacular of the land. 

A chronological account of these saints 
is not ayailable. But we have the names 
of Mahatma Qanpati Gosafii (1703)'**'* Mahatma 
Sahebaramadasa'Cc. 1746), Mahatma Bohi^i^tta 
Gosafii (contemporary of Maharaja Budrasiihha 
1839-1850), Mahatma Tsradatta Gosafii, Mahatma 
Bfimatnpadasa, Mahatma Lak^mioatha Gosafii, 
Mahatma Harikinkaradasa, Mahatma Hakaru 
Gtosafii, Mahatma Parmanandadasa, Mahatma 
Raghubara Gosafii, Mahatma Kamaladatta 
Gosafii, and so on. They belonged to high 
castes but renounced their worldly attachments 
and devoted their whole lives to the service 
of God. A brief account of those Gbsafiis who 
are known to have composed poems in Maithili 
is given below. 


1. BAhehardmaddaa^** 

The greatest of these, from the point of 
view of their literary output, is undoubtedly 


IW. VIBHUTl ANKA. p. IM If. Biogtsphieal sooounts 
He geneimllr based in the followiDg pages on this ertiole 
of Pt. BadsTiaaths Jhe, KeTiiekhete. 


l9Sa Afitfra Oct, 1941. 

196 . 5a)iefirafnapoddvalt. pp. *48, Union Prsss, Der. 
I>bsnge. 1914. Noticed in Mihire for 16th May, 1914 The 
Katthili Sihitye Periead Darbhanga hae a MB of a large 
uttcnbeir of these Padas-^ftll Quotations in the J®*t sze 
cenerally from thie MS. Also eee MOS I, Noe, 69, 63 ; I* 
KIb! 87. 89 ; IH No. 35 : IV Nos. 49. 44, 45. 46, 47, 87. 39, 
18, 55, 56 ; GAJ mb p, 38 ; and Maithili Lokagita p. W4, 
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SghebarsmadBBa. He was originally a Brsh- 
ma^a of village Elusumauli. He iB said to have 
renounced a householder’s life on the death 
of his dearest son Priyatama***. He became 
a Sannyssi and founded the present Matha of 
Facsdhi. He seems to have been a great 
devotee of K)vi^e> Tradition attributes to him 
great miraculous powers^*^. He is said to 
have gone a nd bathed in the Gauges even when 
he was put behind the prison bars by the Nawsb. 
From the printed edition of his Paddvali it 
appears that he was a contemporary of Mahs* 
rsja Nareudrasimha (1744-61) as his Paddvali is 
dated 1153 Fasli (=:1746 A. 

The glory of Sahebarsmadssa’s Paddvali 
consists in ‘Yispupadas’ and ‘hasas’. But 
there are all kinds of songs in it. All of 
them reveal the passionate attachment of this 
saint^poet to the Lord. 

He bewails in several songs, with the 
Gopis, the absence of Kf^na from Mathura : 

(i) WgTO ggqtfg ^ si^ I 

«|5%V W ^ ggsiv ^ II 
teg tR giTgg ^ ^ fwa %% I 
<TRrv ^ g; Oi^ 3^ II 
aif ^ irigg erfl ^ i 

mil mn ^|gg srmiftm ^ ?rg sni fft gi^ il 
«g glig ARmmr I srg gigre dH i 
Bg mg ^cswsiin gg V mg fcmi g^ it 
mi| g« ift 4ft ig ^ %fk mgg ftdl It 
‘gilrnig’ g*4R9r ^ ggg| dgil I 
gjft ^ gft gg gggg^ ^ ft ga* mggft II 

197. VIBSUTI AJfKA p. IBS. 

198. JAYANTI p. 409. 

199. ftif sftmg fm ftif gg mmg Sto, ^dhebardtmagtUivaB. 
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(n) qit I, 444 sfWilft %C ^4 ii 3^# || 
fl]f 4i44 44 4^ 3^ II 

SS44 %4fr ^ 431^ ilw 4ft ^9 || 

^4 Wsr RS4 JRT SF4 4544 ^ VfS II 
‘4l|4'«lk 344 44^ 4f 4% 44 %4 || 

He is consciouH of the Divine character of 
Itr?na: 

,(i) 1*4144 344 444T4 I 

|f5454 4T|4 4^435 «4r4 II 
(ii) ftRg4 4fl «R4 44 4^4 
eflm 45^4 4)4T5r 11 

He waxes elrqucnt in hie numerous Vi§nn. 
padea-and PrStis : 

WTft 44f44 344 3^14 I ^ IWf 44 44 ^ 4H II 
4444 5f4 4T4 I (444 414 4< HFf 4tl 4W II 

4144 (4f<44 4T4ft 444T4 I 44 %5C 4lft 4^01 414 II 
4t44 5(4 4Tf4 «4H I 4lft 4^ftl §4 44 4R II 

4T<4 444 %4 4T4 44T4 I % 44 (^ ^ 454 ft4R II 
«M| 444 4ftp^ f4 414 1 ^ 44 41% |54 g4T4 II 
44 3^4f4 SI aB4 ft4!4 I 4T|4 «R5 4R || 

He devotus special attention to th(' birth 
of Krsna (in a Sohara),*®® to the Putai.s-Badha 
(in a long poom),*®' and to the sports of his 
childhood*®* and youth*® • (in several poems). 
In his Rssa songs*®* he seem to danqo with 
the Lord in his mind and expresses his joy 

(i) 45ft 44l4fil 5ft5T4 4^ 514 54)1 

4f5 4^4 ‘f4 34 4144 ^ift ^ 44)5 I 

414(4 4f4i|4r 455f«r fgH4 45^ 554*4 4^1 
44t 4% 3*4 4T4 4^514^1 4144 45(51 4414 | 

iOO. e. g. 80 Dg No. 16, 17 MS Fsri^ad. 
tOl. e. g. Ibid 21. 
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^ w| ifwi 

W*PWlfir <R^ «% «I555« flic I 

«T«h!i w ?«nR ?R i* ^ 

IPS «% r-swii yi?r?r iw^rj ^<isr i 

dw asmd «w % «rwf srsi i 

*(T9 fj^w alt ^rdr ^ w i 

3Tf^ a? 5n*n? ?JKt wwa ll*®* 
(ii) *ftfa am agai eik I 

ama a^fti ftaia am agar ak i 
aia g« g^sft 41?: vim I 

«rjf iqf % awgkl a?aa a?fi( ^ arg il 
angd araa sna aaraa waff ma i 

aRf aa figiaa ^lar II 

g<qf las am araft tfa atiMi 
tf J|? m amgfa afSr adt ?rT?r g^§r ii 
ailagra aaa aa ^ pgaa %< ?!>?: i 
^?3a 43a g^flft Jwtf? agar fta a^g ak il ®®" 

Krstia is painted piclurosqu-'ly ; 
pi g?5ft «44 ^raa a^rrc i ■•• 
aia 55a dfd g^asr aaig 1 ara? att aai "^wg 1 
4iaaaaaa star ari^a 1 •ad ga a4a%«a'ii 
gapt aga gfi: fa«^ ^la l itd aaia I 

grag a?T aa alag ^ 1 4d faa ga^ gTf4f4 t? II 
scH^aaar atag aaar^r i faaana atal gfa ag^r 4fM il 
arid f#giaa a?g aa 4a 1 fta aaaid a?: % adar II 

ada ‘ai|a’ aa aiaj pid l’*® ’ 

He is also conscious of Visou’i^ Avataras and 
miracles. He alludes to the stories of Prahlgda, 
i^jamila, Gapiks, Kubuja, Vyidha etc. where He 
is known to have redeemed the sinners ; 


305. M63 1. 03. 

206. Fsrisad MS No. 3. 
307. Ibid No. 21. 
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% % vnvR itw I Ifl % w iifii ^ ll*o® 

lu oue of his most popular songs, he portrays 
the grief of Rsma when he came back after 
killing Msnca and found Sits no more in the 
hut : 

vmH mm ^ 

a^i 3ipif% ^ scear fw fi41 1 

s^Pr ^ 35 9if«w I 

sri3t s»if sRf4! ^ m tnf i 
9^ m w ft^9pr ^ SR 9sPr i 
ftff % ^ ^ siRsr ui<l I 
m <Rr fkss ssspt w ^ %% \ 

«Tls m snnftsr ^ “sg dims; 3^ ii*"* 

Sshebarsma also indulges in pseudo- 
Vedanta : 

(i) U3 *Ti| ^ lsn»ft I 

dt(t esi erl suift ^srft siml || 
w HRM 5 sRst SI ssw sinsss srnft ii 
srPrsr sfbsr srfhPr s«rr shfii titPr sn 3 Prr 1 II 
‘erts’ 'S5CS UR winner wm »mPr qiift ll"**’ 

(ii) sn gftss fipfg Ppr TO I 

fl| Sl| 31*1 %ffr srff ITRT II 

W WR <?RS »r3l5 RW 9911 II 

qft ss WK itqs srrf^ sf% TO II . 
eilS W Silf ift 3fJR| :?f| i 919% 99n 11*^ ^ 

(lii) df ^ S3f«ii f%?r, wn^ | 

9ia es Pms ^ sea ejf I 

9fs qfssass sfisr 5,fis *r ws %sft ll»i* 

208. Ibid No. 28. 

209. Ibid No. 15. 

210. Ibid No. 48. 

211. Ibid No. 44. 

212. Ibid No. 71. 
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In all. these songs whether Bhajanas. 
Soharas, or Bssas, Sihebarima writes in an 
easy and lucid style. It seems that for him it 
is sufficient to mention the Lord’s praise and be 
lost in the thought of Him. The sweet and 
peculiar melody of his lines is a decided 
advantage in this connection. Cands Jha paid a 
compliment to it when he imitated it in his 
works*'*. 


2. Laksntindtha G^oadni*'^. 

Lakjminatha Gosafii was born in the midd^g 
of the Nineteenth Century in an orthodox 
Brshma^a family of village Sukhapura-Para- 
barams in North Bhagalpur District. His 
father’s name was Baccs Jha. From the early 
years of his childhood he had a religious bent 
of mind and as soon as be could, he mastered 
Vedanta Philosophy. In order to make him 
attached to this world, he was married to 
the daughter of one Sokhadatta Jha of village 
Eahu& in District Darbhanga. But he could 
not be bound to the ties of family life ; soon 
after his marriage he left his home for MabE- 
deva's famous shrine Siibhesvaranatha. He tra- 
velled far and wide from Bettiah to EathamSpdu 
and ultimately discovered his guru— •Laihban&* 
tha Sv&ml in the forests of Terai. After a 
rigorous penance of nine years he was sent 
back by his guru to the world. 


213. Vide- Candrapadvivan , p. 262 and in 

214. Hindi poams MS from village Dhakajari with 
Prof. Shrikrishna Miehra, Chandradhari College, Dar. 
bhanga. Also MS with Dr. Janardana Mishra. Patna. 
Maithili songs are few : GAJ MS p. 146 ; LAKSMINATHI 
PBATl MS with me ; and some published soi g in MODA 
(Mew Series) and in MQ3 111, Mos. 44. 45, 48, end 
IT Nos. 24, end 58. Life published in Mithtla 1. end 
JAYAMTI, p. 408 and in VIB^UTI ANKA p. 154 ff. 
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Lak^niinSitha came back to this world to 
propagate the love of God. He used ‘Lak$mi- 
pati’ as bis pen-name in the Bhanitas of poems. 
His poem are both in Hindi and Maitbili. The 
Maithili poems are of all kinds — OaumasH, 
Tirahuti, Prati (hymns to Ganga etc.), Vis^u- 
padas and Mahesavanis. While Vi^pupadas 
(often called 'Lak^minathi Vispupadas*) are 
certainly his works, it is possible that the love 
songs are b) some other poet who also called 
himself as *Lak§ii)ipati’ in the Bhanitas. We 
know the following Maithila authors who were 
known as Lakfmipati: 

(i) Lakfmipati author of Srdddharatnaf 
which quotes Vacaspati II, He is an old Dhar- 
mafiastri*^*. 

(ii) Lak$mipati quoted in Vidydkaraadha- 
srakam,^** 

Two fine examples from Liksminatha are 
given below : 

(i) ^ nfa wRTt sr iit II 

^ST «9r %5ni I ef*R ^9 Jiisr li 

SR 5a%f| *ir? *it<( wmt i 

^ ^^11 
m 3»fiit I %?i| i mm ii 

% 9^ 19 39«Tt I ^ Wfif toftiTT ^ Hit ti 

% 9^ %% ^«ti Hit 1 9R HiH tnit II 

‘?r#lfil’H^HS|%Hltl twft ll*^’ 

(ii) ^T#H<H1*fltl 

4twiHWt9r*r? hW rM wIh 9Hit* 

3tr HH ^RH HH RlHif HfHit • 

VS tint tin Rinq hrih dl# m\m nfi nit • 

RH dlHf Hldl <nq Htdl «RPI vpfi Hint » 

215. MMOlp. 469ff. 

216. VIDYAKAKA, P. 125. 

217. OAJMBp. 146. 
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litw *it7 ifirwT? tRq »Tn i 

%K (?) srr 5r^ft s| *igjir it gw) aq'g {)) II « U 
wii) m>i g«r gi^ *jff Rr gif i 

Hig) t gpft ««5r ^ gg git il ® ^ * 

Ai» a poet, Lak^minitha shows greater 
powers of creative imagination than Sshebars- 
madass, but as a devotee his position is definitely 
lower than that of Mahatma Sahebaramadasa. 

3 . Bdmariipaddsa*^* 

Bamaropadasa was the founder of Mari-' 
Matha at Samastipur. He is said to have 
flmrished in tho second half of the Nineteenth 
Century. His Bhajiuas are very popular in 
MithiJa. The following linos are quoted as 
specimen : 

gfg ntgisr erriRi gtr 

gfsgi tigg Jtsr ^"ggi Ctg iig sria ggswi ^ ii 
wafsR ngqtgii algor ^ i 

fgagg ggtg :()« «sfsi gf<.% ggR ggP: 53 ggni ^ 11 
‘tliwi* g.g?i siisfia *6t*=Rr gggnr^ 11““® 

4 . Marikinkaradasa^^^’ 
Harikinkaradasa originally belonged to a 

Yogya family otMaithila Brahmaijas of Koila* 
kha in the middle of the Nineteenth Century. 
He travelled to Braja and was a great. admirer 
,of ^rimad-Bhdgavata, He is known to have 
written some Bhajunas in MaithilL 

5. Paramdnandaddsa^ 

He was the head of Makarauds Matba and 

218. *’Oica Bisnuoada Laohminstbl.* (MS with me) No. 1. 

219. VIBHUTI ANKa p }55-56. 

820. Fraveiik& Maiikiit S&hit%a, Pastaka BbaadaTA 
Labeiiaserai, p. 194. . 

821. VlbtlUTI AiN£A P.* 156. 

822. Ibidip. 157. 

57 
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originalljr came from Harinagara. The only 
extant poem which is likely to be his, is a prayer 
to8iva«» 

6 . Jayadeva Bvdm(*** 

Nothing is known about his date and life. 
He has to his credit a Caumiss wherein the 
Gopis long for the arrival of Enoa during the 
rainy season : 

41ir, nwT w wlar sttv «ili 

^ SITS ^ 

tifnni gwfusr stgft »ne nl i 

“aw^ wiift” woa snw *hftw[ ^ n**® 

III 

LOKG POEMS 

The longer poems of this period are few. 
They may be grouped under the following 
heads t (a) Translations of Epics and Long 
Poems in Sanskrit ; (b) Sammaras and 
Oaritas ; (c) Miscellaneous Poems. 

Translations 

The translations are really adaptations and 
admit all sorts of charges in the original. The 
earliest of them is Batipati Bhagata’s Oita- 
Qovinda.*** We do not know exactly when Bati. 
pati flourished but we find him mentioning that 
the husband of one Bukmipi was his patron ; 

223. M031V.No.35. 

224. M03 1V,No.26. 

225. Ibid. 

226. Two MSS of this work are svailsUo. One in the 
Bihsr Besearob Society (which versioa MS^^A is com* 
plete) and the other in MANOABA9N1 M8(viditoh ▼ersloD 
MS-B is fragmentaryX 



A MS OF RATIPATTS GITAGOVINDA DATED 1120 FASLI 

(1713 A.D.) 



Courtsey Bthar Research Society, 
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ift WPwrit I fft»WRI 14 Jlrfl W i« 

««ft(3r ^ 4f% ^ 5w^ 1 14^ ifinft »n^ II " • » 
Looana also refers to the husband of 
Bukmioi in one of his poems.*** We know the 
Queen of one Yadava Baya to be called Bukmi* 
rjl ievi,*** The likelihood of Batipati being a 
contemporary of Looana or Puru$ottamadeva 
is very great because one of the Mss of his 
translation of Jayadeva’s Qitagnvinda is dated 
as early as 1130 Fasli (=1723 A. D.) 

The work begins thus : 

Hill 14 (!; ^ 4X9 i 

UP(T r«4lfT 4414% 114 3^ U 

sh SI df SI 11% K %^i4Rr iRsw i 
lT*t sn% WSRI w 14sfr 841 Hf II 
1% ftw 83 (%8W 8l%ft ftsft 4>« \ 
an% wj’jf fift «n%sn ifs eiits || 

4S 41T49 841 gsfk 4X8 88|f ! 
il%»4 441 iniS414 JSIIII 81 %8 ll*»® 

The poet explains the purpose of his work 
and translates all the major poems (Prabandhas) 
in fluent and easy language. The following 
lines illustrate his style of translating a 
Pada : 

4I8T441844 SR4i4=* 

4X81 PI ^ f4%ra %r8 I %48^ 8118% inf^XfiRT It 
( 5 f )W184 8X54 885X 8^ I 8% lT448W8 85%r|| 

St7. MSB No. 20. 

228. Br p. 44. But it may mean in the ease of Looana, 
Er 9 pa. husband of Kukmipl * 

9X8 91% 4!% inn 8111 

HI ^89%% 4% m I 

▲Iso flee BbaniUfl of Oori- da author of JVola* 
caritiuUttaka : pi lU, p. 293. This is also very 
likely to help in identifying Ratipati’s patron, 

129. Part 111 p. 899ff, Goviuda’a Bhanit|fl, 
m. MS 4 p, 1.9. 
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ail iii...wi 

f fi # I Iw. . .'mftsr fIfSr wwrit 

^[isi !T 5^ a*in? I af| snt? ll 

3?R wsf ^ 'W»ii« 1 8«rfi[€ aiOT ifena w*r ii 
aiw 31 *rf5 ?Ti I w afia wajn aw w ii 
Aai 33 3131 33 3T3 I JPI13f3W aft fta 3113 |l 
WWW wta3 Wigrw 313 I WW3 ISR WSH 313 II 
333 •F3W ar3 f33W 3*t5l I ftj33 3I3lft*3 ift Wiil || 
ifta “ifaift” 1313 aft |3 1 amaisr f S3 aft %« || ® * ‘etc. 
It is important to note that Hatipati 
regards this work as a ‘MaLakavya* divided into 
twelve caritos ; 

wlalnaifts^ 31131^ gtfft q'l3i»wit f«w Ifid 
31351?^.. . I SRstw 313 aalia ftar aft %W3 
ail altw I gw iiwt 3$Ri 11*®* 

The second important work of this class is 
Manabodha’s Krsnajanma.*^^ Unlike Ratipati’s 
work its p ‘pularity is great till this day. 
Unlike Vidyapati’s songs cn the love of Radhg 
and Krsps, his Krsnajanma is recited with 
devotion. Grierson first edited ten Chapters 
and translated them into English. In 1934 
MM. Dr. Umesha Mishra edited the complete 
work. 

Dr. Mishra gives two accounts of the life 
of Manabodha. According to one tradition 
preserved in Mangarauii, he was a resident 
of Mangarauiii and was born in the family of 

231. MS B-Trauslatiou qfiiFW 22/31 of Jayadeva’b 
Ctlogonnda. 

r6l, MS A. 

233. E-iitea ly Oriersb** 7AiSB''l8S4 ; by Dr. TTmesb 
Mi&bra. (<ind Edo,), 1 AUc^gup j ‘ Hoad, A'lahabad ; 
by Dbaneavaia Jha, Union Pre^s, Daibhanga. Many 
MSS e. g. one copy ' having Kaliyadai^ana and' Qovar. 
^hanall'a publisfaed in MODAny Sadaliva' Jba cf Parasa- 
ratna, Bhagalapnr ; .aniolher nbtioed by Bifaar Be/nparoh 
booiety oailed Haricari'ta with Saiinatha ^Kijira,' ' Vill, 
Taraui.A Sakari, Diat. DarbbaD{|a.' 
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one Sond.itoaiii Jbs, a famous astronomer of 
Jamadauli Msla and Togya Panji. He had 
two younger brothers Jyoti^i Bhaiyana Jha 
and Ravi Lila aliaz Jhatuls Jha (Jhaduls Jha ?) 
If this Eavi Lala was the famous author of 
Qaurisvayamvara and the Hindi poem Kandarpi 
Ohdtif Manabodha may be regarded as a con. 
temporary of MahSrSja Narendrasiniha. Mana* 
bodha himself was a good Jyotisi. He mailed 
the daughter of Ssheba Jha of Rsnti. It is said 
that the late Queen-Mother of the Darbhanga 
Raj belonged to his family. 

The other account makes him populaiiy 
known as Bholana Eavi. He was son oi 
Fagulabsdamulaka Csna Jha of Jamasame 
viliage. He was fourteenth from the Vijl- 
puru^a, and married the daughter of one Bhi> 
khati Jna. He had only one son Daysnitha Jha 
who is reported to have died ohildlese. The 
present Zamindars of Madhubani (Babu Sri 
Tejadhsnsimha and Sri Gandradharisimha etc.) 
claim to have descended from the daughter 

of Bholana Jha. Grierson says ** He died 

about the year 1195 F. S. (Circa A. D. 178S): 
This date is borne out by the fact that a grand- 
son of this same Bhikh&ri Jha died only four 
years ago {i.e. 1878), a very old man.”*** 

In either case his date lies in the middle 
of the Eighteenth Century. 

Tradition says that ”he translated the whole 
of the E^arivamia into Maithili verse, and 
extracts from the translation are current 
and extremely popular throughout - northern 
Mitbils.’**** 

Qf the dinguistio importance of Malabo, 
dh^’s Kramjantnft, Qrierson says,: 

“ The poem Is deserving of special attention aa an 
example of the Maithili of the last Century, cF 9 |;d> 

234. JASB, Ibid. 

235. Ibid, 
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ing a oonaeoting link b«twMn. th« old Maiihill oi 
y^yapati and the modern Maithili of Haiich’ntth 
and other »i;iters of the present day. It oontaina 
BoniO lorms drhich have survived from times prior 
even to Vidyapati, and which hence have especial 
interest. •**»• 

Apparently the title of the poem is mislead, 
ing. It is oalled Ermajanma, the Birth of 
Knoh, but the poem is not limited to an 
account of Krsna’s birth. It describes the 
defeat of Jarsisaudha and Kaihsa and contains 
matter dealing with Krs^a^s childhood. The 
title is, however, justified’ if we consider the 
'reason why the Lord took birth as Kr?oa in this 
world. He came to the rescue of Mother Earth 
when sinners became very aggressive to Her. 
liVlibn he has destroyed the sinners— Eafiisa 
i*knd his followers— then only the birth of the 
Lord becomes meaningful. It is alternatively 
named as Hariearitra in some Mss.*** 

It is worth noting that in taking the help of 
his sources — the Bhdgavata and the Harivamta 
—the poet judiciously avoids erotic language. 
When any Srngdra dods come, it is hardly 
sensuous. Witness, for example, the following 
description of Er^ m’s departure : 

*nw »Rt<n wwftr fiiaiv ii 
^ sift wnrfk w| 1 iw mi| ii 
I 5ST wq *W9r II 

vfx. <(«< qfit ^ 1 1(9 gqsr ym w wwt il 

ifhig 3^ iFfTi ^ V? «ni 

qfqv $3tTf ufv I sf^ ym tm u 


286. Ibid. 

|S7t Sec above f, n. 466* 
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%iiwt ilr% itffN iiTw I «flw ^ sn»i«i 

^ <l*r I 3H wf?i(Sr ^ »r^?iT ^ <1 

wsifi[**w I II 

35 ««w iifl %9 1 sR» <rq5r irfii *n^ ^11 • » « 

The description of K^pa as a child 
gradually growing in years is very popular in 
Mithils: 

«p« fw flrfh ilw I 3i| »hfm ii , 

% «Blsr ?n*i 5 RW I w «r*i*i| ii* 

«R ^ «rft I fefw ?|ift ii 

w wifir im «1 I w %R «T«5iT| 511^ II 

«CTi ilft aiqr 5^ ^ufSi i ?[^ ni^ wTf*» Ii 

«^e?r gifesf w!?r i wtnfe «if ilsr fk^ ^ruiw li*“* 

Kaih^’s palatial hall is described vividly : 

»fft 3 Nst 51V ww vwmy i ^ usr 3555 ? vpy 11 
W| %5nv 58 ft iRw 1 ^WT sw ^«r ii 
5iT^ 3*tra8 vw I %<1 It 

%'fi i 9^^ 11 

<*IH^ itsr wfa vr'vvar 1 ^ifve mwv fRW wrr 11 
«5 3 ? faft v«? flim rTw i w vtsr ji^pr Jfiw 11 
vm f w ftvr arfswT ^ 1 «Rwi5r II 

etf ^ itW I |7 718 i{ft 8tl7 %5r 'll 
VRJf HT*? ii5r 3h«R 8T5 I '858 % 87 *115 II 

7Pr5R«W8f«r7#7*if8 l8!?r7 85 aT 8 ^%WWl 8 f 8 U 
8 IW ^sr 77 7t7 miti. I WPRT 8157 75 *^7 7^8 II**® 

These passages reveal the narrative skill 
of the poet. There is 1:0 poetic flight, just a 
straightforward narration. Tfie fibtv of the 


tS8. Dr. Mishra’s 2nd edition p, 47. 

239. Ibid, let Bdn< p. 9, 

240. lUd, let Edn. p. 32. 



itklTHILl’LITBRi^f^ 

ilftit;aage> is pu&otoated bf Appropriaia klioms 
>8aob as : ‘ W (IX, 36.” (X. 8Q)’‘ 

(IX, 67). Wfs (X. 13), (X. 18), “sif| sw’* 

(IV. 42)t “^srfir 

<41. 6.) Etc. 

Iq the. history of Maithi)! Literature Mana. 
bodba occupies a very important place. Though 
Kandipati's work bereft of its dramatic form, 
is very much like a long narrative bavya, yet 
Manabodha’s work is the first work of magni. 
tade which influenced the development of 
Malthili. Maiihiii poetry ceased to be tied 
down by the rigours of Bagas and Ragipls and it 
was felt that Maithili could serve the purpose 
of writing a long Kavya. 

We do not know exactly when Vaidya- 
nstha, the author of Bhd^dcamatidra,**^ 
flourished. It seems that he. wrote this very 
extensive work early in the Nimteeoth Century, 
^■'he work is extant in the author’s own hand 
but is incomplete. The purpose of the work is 
to translate the stories of the Mahdbhdrata and 
the Puri^as in simple vernacular verses. Each 
story is written under a 'Prapanca*. It is in 
*dohSs’ and other short chandas, and not in 
Songs. Illustration of its style and technique are 
given below t 

ftik gPrwv afla tw? l 
wrisr sssrafkv m sth ii 

From ihi'- Introduction 

«tr IpV sH 1 

fpdii at koT awa. 9^ ii 

terse 22 


241. MS with IndivMa Jha, Pih 4 |ola F, P. .Pi^daol, 
Dtot. Darbhanga (aotioed br .Bihar ^sei^roh Suoiety). 
Information supplied to me by the 64iilidi, 
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Wl Wftt VI^Rt vn ^ 1 

Wf *»<hw € 5’'®’? • 

^ ««sr l[«r linif 4 ^ i 

%« II 

^ End 

ffit S|<PW> JMEs I 

Oolophon 

One QangidSea is said to have translated 
the ‘Virata-Parva* of the Mahdbharata^*** but it 
is not available. Such is also the ease of 
Durgadatta Mishra Vaiyikarana’s translation 
of Durg&$apia8ati,^^*, 

Sammaras and Caritas 

There are three extant long poems which 
can be distinguished as literary 'Sammaras* 
( m 'Svayamvaras’) : ^ Cakraps^i’s Usdharana 
Anonymous Eukminitvayamvara and Pdru 
jdtatammarat and Sivadatta's Sitdrdmavivdha. 

Cakrapipi’s Usdharana*** is a long piece 
of more than two hundred lines. There is no 
unnecessary complication of the details of the 
famous story of Uss and Aniruddha. There is 
hardly any display of Ratnapgpi’s poetic powers 
in the description of the battle between Blpssu- 
ra and Krsna. Cakrapspi dispenses with the 
entire episode in the barest outlines. Neverthe- 
less within limitations, the story is told 
excellently. 

The Anonymous Bukminiavayamvara*** 

248 . JAYANTL p. 408 and SmOH p. 204. 

843. Noticed in Mihira 1945. 

844. OAJ MS. pp. 83-30. We have no information 
about bis date and biography* See also Oakrapapi in the 
saotjon on Middle Lyric above in this chapter. 

845. GAJ MS p, ]^8L In some vereipns one L^ntr 

58 
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is a little contaminated in its laiiguage^. The 
main story of Bokminl^s marriage tO' 
is clearly given though there aire rarely any 
marked out characters as in R^mipati’s drama, 
Bukminiharana. As a Ksvya the poem is 
not of a high class. 

The PdriJdtoMfnmara**^ is incomplete and 
sets out to describe the story of Umspati’s 
famous play Parijataharana. 

It appears that the writers of these Sam. 
maras were directly inspired by the KirtaniyS 
dramatists and intended to entertain people 
with their plots in brief and simple Ksvyas. 

divadatta’s Bitdharana**^ is in very im- 
pure Maithili. The story begins from the time 
when invitations were issued by King Janaka 
for SiT&*B Svayamvara. Rama and Lak^mapa 
also arrive there along with their teacher 
VifivAmitra. Sita saw Rams and fell in love 
with him at the first sight : 

^ Slii toe % dlf km ^ t li 

^ di ^ !i^ «rort ftw fin In 

cAi fsi <13 qRMn I il 

ftwi lift ^ law siwv aw 51 via I II 

^ fiviifilii 

d! 3f| 5 W dl w W I II 

When young Rsma was able to break 
Siva’s famous bow the whole world was shaken 
with astonishment : 


natha is said to be the author of (bis poem (Meilhiit 
Lokagtta, p. and MGS IV). 

246. MANGABAUJifl MS. 

247. MS with Jivsnanda Thskura. Baj Library*. Du> 
bhsnga. The other poem is also with him. 
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fpa 3^terR ^gf% #r 9?rw i 
iRfH aw «iiTT !r ww wwt ii 
The episode of Para^ursma and I^ma is 
touched very slightly. Rama comes back 'to 
Ayodhys and a regular marriage is held. A 
marriage party aeoompanies him to Mithilg 
and the ceremony is celebrated thus : 

1 

l?r nrfir ii 

w 'R fe*|5 shfg ii%si iter W ^er fes^c w H 
%i|l 3<w: iter gjor w *ift erer fti^irR I 
^dl l*r wwfii ^ srfl qw ii 
«iw qql’w w 5R1 dtvr sriw wqK 1 
wit f«(f€ s»r wgf%.. ^ w qR II 

3iHf?RKUT3T? ^ qt efinr qi*? vr iteri 
qnflsr wtrw erw '^r estqg afii iter 1 
fiiR eqqR^ qdt wdl!! r«r w ^ *in i 
w ^ ggr w qw II 

Sivadatta has also been credited with the 
authorship of Qitagaurisvayamvara but it is 
more or less an abridgement of his drama* 
Gauri P{a)ra{-i’)naya’‘ndtaka. 

An incomplete long poem, Anonymous 
Suddmdeariirat *** also belongs to this period. 
The author's name is not known because the 
Bbanits is not available. The story of Sud§ma 
is well’known.Sudsms, a poor Brihmapa is made 
to go to bis friend Ers^^i by his wife. He carried 
burnt Yava-grains as his gift to Kr^^a : 
tmH it39 qfl . 
ww «fl« fij dRsifk qra qiws« i , 
jt qiqr wnq 
wfk |j(t ir^ ii 


848. MANaABAUNl MS. 
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When Kr^a leains of his arrival he weloomes 
hun warmly ; 

im tvR at lilsnrw I 

Sttdimi describes vividly to him his poverty : 
^ wt sat I 

^ tff <)(ra 9«<R ^ %sfr ^ 

5 Wa anft ^ wpft « ftrew i 

aift ^ dtv <(1ir wrs ai^t a^ ad In il 

£rspa ultimately find's out the gift in a bundle 
under the armpit of Sudimi and by eating two 
morsels out of it, gives the wealth of two worlds 
to him. Bukmini withholds him from eating 
it for the third time. Sudfims does not under- 
stand all this and quietly, takes leave of his 
friend. He thinks : 

af? ftg fa|[ aaa tw i 

ad WR *Ka aw asr ilw, ift iflfi ftf all ^ I 
dta af( Ifr dsr aiaa ad ^ ^ la sad i 

When he reached home he found what he 
hai got from Kreoa* He could not understand 
fully the change that had taken place in hie 
fortunes : 

?iairlJi I 
aid'^ adsiui 

pr 1 

fddi aiaft w ai^ 
ft aa aa itsm ktia Etc. 

The ten incarnations of the Lord are 
described in a poem entitled Q4t<tda$dpatara*** 
by Sfiradisa (T). 


849 . 



HXDDLS MAITBIU POSTBY 46l 
MiwdluiMiu Works in Terto 

(i) Anhcmld»tk by Guru. Qyint (Arith* 
metio)**® (ii) BAH Prakd$a (Medicine) (iii) 
Fragments on Medicine®*® (iv) Jaya$ihiiimaUard~ 
ja-^bhitehaharnanam (History)®®* (v) N^lch 
rdjavamdvali Bhdtd (?) (History)®*® (vi) Tonird- 
khydnahhdid*** (^i\)Bhiudniii (Fables)®*® (viii) 
HUopad0$abhdidsahitam (Fables)®*' (ix) Ananga- 
rangcHfhdidsahHam (Erotics)®** (x) Ndgarakdma- 
aaitra (by Jagajjyotirmalla— Erotics)®*® (xi) 
AmarakoBahhdsdnamasahita (Lexicon)®*® and 
(xii) Kdvyamanjari (Poetics)®*' 

It is not possible to describe these works 
because they are not available. 

Many poetical works belonging to this 
period are in the Nepal Durbar Library which 
it has not been possible to study at all : 

(i) Qitagovindabhdsdaahitam*^* (ii) Oitago- 
vwdahh&sd^*^ (iii) Gitapancdaikdbhasd^** (iv) 
Oitapustcdcam Bhasd^^* (v) Oitamdld Bhdsd*** 
(vi) ^tosangrahabhdad**^ (vii) DaadvatdragU 
(viii) BaadtaidranHyam*** (ix) Devanr. 
tyaaa ngUapdtram Bhdsd ® ' ® (x ) Ndndgiiasangra- 
habhdad*'* (xi) NdndrdgagiUiBangrahabhdad*** 
(xii) Ndndtagnabhdad*^* (xiii) Ifdndrthadevi" 
gitasangrahabhdad*''* (xiv) PhdgU’KavUdrtha- 
thdad*"** (xy) Bandigitiam BMad*'^ (jL9\)Bdgar 
mdldbhdad*'’'' (xviii) Bdgdmawahhdsd*^* (xix) 
Bdgdriikyam Bhdad*^*, 


550. List in dft MaiihiHL MS witti NareadnntaiidiM 
▼fllsge ete. as ihova 

551. infovsMtioa from Oangspsti Biagb. FMlllgt 
Paoahi, P.O. Madhsour. Diet, l^rbbsipgs. 

fit. la my.paaMarion. 
tit. Darbar Lftsary. NepaL 

iM-tom aa, 
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IV 

CONCLUSION 

The poetry of the Middle period passed 
through three stages. The poets of the first 
years were under the spell of Vidyspati. He 
was the ideal poet for them. The next stage 
came when the combined influence of the 
Eirtaniyg drama and the poetry of Manabodha 
made way for long poems. The third stage 
saw the remarkable growth of the Bhajana 
spirit. 

This threefold development was the result 
of threb distinct layers of reading. In the first 
instance it was the reading of Sanskrit Udbhata 
poetry, of Vidyspati’s lyrics and of the Sciences 
of Music, Sanskrit Poetics and Erotics. They 
provided the allusive imagery, the sophisticated 
ideas regarding love and the highly descriptive 
btyle. Men, women, nature, seasons, emotions, 
poetic oraft8man8hip-*-all were directly or in- 
directly inspired b^ these sources. 

The second great force that guided the 
Mediaval poets was the vogue of the Barivatnaa 
and the Bhl^avata, and other Vai^navite Purspas. 
These ‘epics’ induced Maithili poets to write 
long narrative poems. The Eirtaniys drama 
in later years appeared very much like long 
naruiktive pieces and. gave confiden-'e to the 
people they could compose long Maithili poemb 
without any pretensions of dramatic or musical 
frame-work. 

The third great force was the vogue of 
Bfajabhi^ poetry. .The popularity of ^oh 
works as DdnalUdj Ndgalildt CemnUad and 
2!frfXdvali«,>8fifadiaa’8 and Tulsidisa'sBbajanas 
was an importaut factor. There is hardly any 
later Medieval vernacular Me available where 
these works are not quoted. Tha result was r the 
extraordinary yogixe of the Vispupadae,. ths 
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Rssas and the Soharas of all kinds. The 
influence of Brajabbs^s poetry is found in 
Sammaias and Garitas also. It was responsible 
for considerable contamination of the language 
of some of the writers of this period. 

There are reasons to believe that the fasci- 
nation for BrajabhfieS marrea the full and free 
development of Maithil! Literature. At the 
same time, we must recognise the spirit of devo* 
tion (Bhakti) specially with reference to Er^a, 
entering Maithiil Literature through the vogue 
of BrajabhSsS- The impurities it brought about 
did not last long. Cands Jha and others re- 
established the purity of Maithili language. 

Middle Maithili Poetry saw at least eight or 
nine really great poets : Locaoa, Bbopatindra, 
Qovindadssa, Randipati, Manabodha,BatnapS9i, 
Sahebarsma, Earpa SySma and Har^anStha. 



APPENDIX 

I 

THB KlB^iTA DYNASTY 

N&nyadeva 

a097.1133) 


Qaogadeya 

Ul»3-1174) 


Naraaimhadera 

(1174-1886) 


RamaBtmbadeva 

(tS26.1884) 


iSakraaimhadava 

(1284-1SS6) 


Hariaimhadava 
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II VI p. 211 

This.,.Oatarananana (delete) 

{after “pec^le”) that 






